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CHAPTER I 
EARLIEST HISTORICAL RECORDS 


HE vast territory of Central Europe stretching from the Danube 

to the North Sea, from the Rhine to the Vistula, was for centuries 
before the Christian era the home of numerous wandering tribes; and 
here, after many vicissitudes, settled those races which in time became 
more or less amalgamated, and peopled the country which we know 
as Germany. 

While on the shores of the Mediterranean, first Greece and then 
Rome were creating those ancient civilizations that are still the wonder 
of the modern world, the Cimbri, Teutoni, Treveri, Nervii, Germanni, 
Alamanni, Goths, Franks, Burgundians, Langobardi, passed century 
after century across Central Europe, fighting one another for the 
possession of the best regions. Wandering down from Asia, the 
general direction of their movement was westwards or southwards, 
until they overflowed into Gaul and Northern Italy. 

The romantic beauty of this huge country, with its forests, moun- 
tains, lakes and broad rivers, left its mark on the mentality of the 
peoples who eventually settled there and made it their fatherland. 
Most of all, perhaps, those deep woods full of mystery and poetry 
which formed the setting for the religious and magic rites of the 
primitive races gave the inhabitants of these lands a character as unlike 
that of the Mediterranean races as was the mythology they both 
evolved; a mentality which has left its stamp on the great music the 
Germans were to create after the course of many centuries. 

In days of antiquity, an occasional venturesome traveller brought 
back tales of the northern “barbarian” tribes. But the first definite 
information concerning them dates from $9 B.C. when Julius Czsar 
was made Governor of Gaul. The Rhine had hitherto been, roughly 
speaking, the boundary between the Teutonic countries and Gaul. But 
now German tribes crossed the Rhine and threatened the Roman 
suzerainty of Gaul. Cesar attacked them, defeated them in the regions 
we now know as Alsace, Belgium and Flanders, and forced them back 
over the Rhine. 

It was no doubt from Czsar and subsequent Roman writers, as 
well as from the reports of early travellers, that the Roman historian, 
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Tacitus, drew the material for his description of Germany, which he 
wrote about A.D. 98 and in which he favourably compares the simple 
virtues of these still uncultured races with the vices of the then degen- 
erate Romans. Here we find the first mention of anything approaching 
to music in Teutonic lands. 

Tacitus mentions that the Germanic tribes sang songs in praise of 
their heroes; and he adds “‘they go singing to the wars’’. But the wild 
chorus known as the “‘barditus” which they intoned before battle was 
probably not so much a song as a noise calculated to demoralize the 
enemy. When the warriors uttered this war cry, they held their shields 
to their mouths to increase the volume of sound, “the repercussion 
bursting forth with tremendous force’. So effective were the results, 
that, according to Tacitus: “‘they both strike terror into others and are 
themselves stricken with fear’. 

Roman writers also mention Horns as being used by the early 
Germans both for military purposes and for hunting; and many 
beautiful bronze wind instruments of the horn type have been found 
in the moors of Hanover and Mecklenburg. As with the Celtic races, 
the exploits of famous warriors formed the chief theme of the primitive 
Germanic chants and we learn from old legends that at their banquets 
the harp was passed round to accompany the verses sung in praise of 
their heroes. 

By the beginning of the third century, the principal tribes living in 
Central Europe were the Alamanni, Franks and Goths. But soon the Huns 
burst in from the east, and made themselves the dominant power in 
the fourth century. One gathers that some type of Folk song existed 
at this period from the account of the Roman writer, Ausonius, who 
travelled along the Rhine and the Moselle in the fourth century. 
Describing the banks of the Moselle, where vineyards clothed the 
hillsides, he says that the boatmen, gliding peacefully along the river, 
sang mocking refrains to the busy peasants who toiled laboriously at 
their vines, ‘‘till the rocks resounded to the clamour of their voices”. 

The Germans who lived under Roman rule near the Rhine, Main 
and Danube provided many a regiment for the Imperial army and 
learnt to play the Roman military musical instruments: the buccina 
(a kind of bugle), the horn-like tuba, and the tibia (a form of flute). 
But, with the fall of the Roman Empire in the middle of the fifth 
century, the face of Europe began to change. The Romans had to 
abandon Britain and Gaul. Attila, the Hun, made himself ruler of a 
vast Empire; was recognized King by most of the German tribes, and 
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_ overran northern Italy. But the dominion of the Huns ended with the 
death of Attila in 453. Old records mention a funeral chant that was 
sung in his honour; but, as is the case with most of the very early music 
that was handed down orally, no trace of it remains. 

The continual movement caused by each new invasion resulted in 
the displacement of the central European races. Now we findamong the 
dominant Teutonic tribes the names of some that were to be famous in 
history: the Franks, Saxons, Alamanni, Bavarians; and the Langobardi 
(or Lombards): who, like the Goths, were to make their way down to 
northern Italy. 

The Latin poet, Venantius Fortunatus, later to become bishop of 
Poitiers, travelled in Gaul and Germany in the middle of the sixth 
century. He describes the convivial songs of the Germans which re- 
echoed through the woods. But the cultivated Roman scholar criticized 
their harsh voices. It is interesting to notice his mention of the harp, 
with which, he says, they accompanied their songs. 


It was during the Wanderings of the Tribes from the fourth to the 
sixth century, as fresh invasions from the east drove them ever on- 
wards, that the Teutonic races created the mass of legends and sagas 
about their chieftains and warriors which were so faithfully preserved 
by succeeding generations, until centuries later they inspired the 
medieval German poets. These early examples of German literature: 
the Niebelungen Saga, the tales of Tristan, Parsival, Titurel, contain 
numerous allusions to the use of music in the religious rites as well as 
in the social lives of the German and Scandinavian races. 

An instinctive love of music is evident in ancient German folklore. 
Their legends and fairy tales are full of singing and dancing. Not only 
human beings, but the very elements take part. The storm spirits make 
music, the water sprites that dwell in rivers and lakes, the woodland 
fairies, the witches and dwarfs; even from the gnomes, hidden in the 
mountain caverns, come the melodious strains of harp music. 

Sometimes the words of the magic spells that have been found on 
runic stones have a regular rhythm which possibly contained a primi- 
tive melodic pattern; and such rudimentary elements have probably 
survived in folk-music. In addition to marching songs and war songs, 
music no doubt formed a part of the daily lives of the people; and 
from very early times, the occupational songs, lullabies and love songs 
which later produced the rich treasury of German Folk song, must 
have been handed down from generation to generation. 
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An important element in the religious rites of pagan days was the 
propitiation of Nature. The succession of the seasons had to be cele- 
brated with ceremonies in order that the deities might be persuaded 
to grant good crops. Thus the advent of Spring and its struggle against 
the long reign of barren Winter was greeted with singing and dancing. 
So, too, the Summer sunshine was welcomed with horn music and 
song. 

Even as late as the ninth century, the Abbot Regino of Priim 
relates that in his native Rhineland it was still the custom for young 
people to dress up in calf and deer skins and go dancing and singing 
through the fields in the springtime carrying pagan images. Soon, 
however, the spread of Christianity put an end to these pagan rites, 
and they were transformed into the Christian Rogation processions. 
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CHAPTER II 
INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


HE spread of Christianity naturally caused a great upheaval in 

pagan German lands. It affected not only the religious and social 
life of the people, but was also to have a far-reaching influence on 
musical development; since, for several centuries to come, ecclesiastical 
music, which was widely cultivated in Frankish and German lands, 
was the only organized form of music known. 

During the Roman occupation numerous Christian colonies had 
been established in Gaul as well as in the adjacent German territories. 
The Liturgy of that pre-Gregorian period probably contained, in 
addition to Roman elements, an admixture of the Byzantine and 
Ambrosian. The next noteworthy evangelizing movement came from 
Ireland, where both the Christian religion and Latin culture had been 
propagated at an early date. Some authorities hold that already in the 
early fifth century, when the Huns and Vandals began to invade 
Europe, groups of scholars fled to Ireland bringing with them the 
classical learning which was so faithfully preserved in the northern 
island. There were certainly already some colonies of Christians in 
Ireland when St. Patrick came there in the third decade of the fifth 
century. And from the late sixth century onwards, groups of mis- 
sionaries from the celebrated monastic schools went to the Continent. 
These men not only taught Christianity, but brought back to the 
devastated regions of Gaul, Germany and Northern Italy, the learning 
that had been so carefully fostered at Armagh, Bangor, and other Irish 
monasteries. 

We know the names of only a few of those early pioneers. At the 
turn of the sixth century, St. Columbanus, after founding the monas- 
tery of Luxeuil, which was for long to exert a great influence on the 
surrounding districts, travelled up the Rhine, evangelizing that part 
of Switzerland in which some tribes of Alamanni had settled. His 
disciple, Gallus, remained behind him and founded a monastery at 
Steinachthal, near Lake Constance, in 612. Gallus left among the 
inhabitants such a vivid remembrance of his sanctity and his teaching, 
that the Abbey still retained the name of Sanct-Gallen, when, some 
hundred years later, St. Otmar introduced the Benedictine rule. This 
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monastery of St. Gall gradually developed into the most famous music 
school of medieval Europe. 

Other Irish missionaries whose names have survived are: Fridolin 
of Sackingen, who founded a monastery on an island in the Rhine in 
the sixth century; and Kilian, who, in the seventh century, assisted by 
some Irish companions, evangelized Franconia, then ruled over by 
the Dukes of Thuringia. He became Bishop of Wiirzburg and was 
martyred there in 689. 

So remarkable was the influence of the Irish missionaries at this 
time that some German historians and musicologists call it the “‘Irish- 
Roman’, the “Celtic” or Iro-Keltisch period. What liturgical music 
these monks taught their converts cannot be definitely stated; as such 
music was learned by memory, and no notation remains. But the type 
in use can be surmised from the fact that there are traces of different 
liturgical rites in the oldest Irish Manuscripts; for, before the days of 
St. Gregory the Great, Church Music had not been standardized. 

Besides the Roman Chant, there were several local variants: the 
Oriental or Byzantine, the Ambrosian which was used in Milan, the 
Gallican in France, the Mozarabic in Spain; and the Irish had some 
liturgical elements of their own. Yet, these various types of Chant all 
sprang from the same roots: the Chant sung by the early Christians 
which contained elements derived from Jewish and Greek music. The 
local variants, the use of which was sanctioned until St. Gregory 
reformed and unified the liturgical Chant (and which survived 
stubbornly in many parts long after his day), are probably to be attri- 
buted to the influence of local secular music. Since there was no definite 
musical notation at that time—for those ancient Greek signs, the 
Neumes, gave only a vague indication of the rise or fall of the melodic 
line to singers who had learnt the Chant from memory—some change 
in style was bound to occur, especially in distant lands, far beyond the 
sphere of the Roman Schola Cantorum. 

In addition to their own Celtic style, the Chant taught by the 
early Irish monks probably included some Gallican and Mozarabic 
elements; for Ireland’s connection ‘by sea with Gaul and Spain was of 
very ancient date. Traces of their liturgy can be found in the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor, written about the year 680, the oldest Irish 
Manuscript of which the date is known. It was brought to the Con- 
tinent, and introduced there the oldest-known Eucharistic hymn 
“Sancti Venite’’. 

When he had completed his musical reforms, Gregory the Great 
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gave copies of his Antiphonary to the missionaries he sent out to 
evangelize pagan lands; amongst others to St. Augustine, the Apostle 
of Southern England. Consequently from the seventh century onwards 
the use of the Roman, or Gregorian, Chant became more general, and 
gradually supplanted the local forms. Now monks from Britain as 
well as Ireland went as missionaries to Germany. One of the first 
Englishmen was Willibrord, who after twelve years’ preparation in 
Ireland, set out at the end of the seventh century with eleven com- 
panions to convert the Frisians. Willibrord was one of the many 
English clerics who studied in Ireland to the excellence of whose 
schools both the celebrated Bede and Alcuin testified. 

Some years later, Willibrord was joined by his compatriot, 
Boniface, who was to become the Apostle of Germany. After spending 
a few years in Friesland, Boniface was authorized by Pope Gregory II 
to preach in various parts of Germany. It must have been the Roman 
Chant which he taught his converts along the right bank of the Rhine 
and elsewhere. For he travelled far; all over Bavaria, Thuringia, and 
in Hessia, where a German disciple of his founded the monastery of 
Fulda which was for long famous as a centre of music. 

Politically speaking, most of western Germany had been, since the 
sixth century, under the dominion of the Frankish Merovingian Kings 
whose choir of clerics followed them when they journeyed from 
Tours to Paris, Metz, and Cologne. When the Carolingians seized the 
power, at the beginning of the eighth century, Charles Martel added 
to his Frankish kingdom the German lands along the Rhine as well as 
Frisia and Saxony. His son Pepin, who consolidated this great 
kingdom, took a practical interest in Church music. It was probably 
owing to the influence of St. Boniface that he ordered that only the 
Roman Chant should be used. In 759, Pepin founded the Cathedral 
School of Metz, noted for a liturgical style of its own which was later 
adopted by the monastic schools of St. Gall, St. Emeran (near Ratisvon) 
and Reichenau. 

The whole political and social situation in German lands was 
altered when Charlemagne decided to extend his kingdom. Attacking 
one German tribe after another, he conquered the Lombards and the 
Bavarians and, after years of struggle, the still pagan Saxons. Thus he 
became sovereign both of Gaul and of Germany as far as the Elbe; 
and gradually all the German tribes became Christians. 

Realizing the civilizing influence of education, Charlemagne 
established Palace Schools in several towns, the most important being 
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at Aachen, one of his favourite residences, where he himself attended 
the lessons. In these schools the royal children, members of the court, 
and clerics received the education that had been usual since classical 
days. It was based on the ‘Seven Free Arts’: the Trivium, consisting 
of Grammar, Rhetoric and Dialectic; and the Quadrivium, which com- 
prised: Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and Music. Charlemagne 
brought scholars from Britain and Ireland to teach in his schools. Of the 
English, the most celebrated was Alcuin of York who organized the 
Palace School of Aachen for which he wrote a Treatise on Music. He 
was succeeded by Clement of Ireland who had previously been rector 
of the Paris School. 

Soon, a knowledge of music was considered indispensable for all 
cultured people, and in particular for the clergy. In addition to church 
music, there was a beginning of secular music. The study of the 
classics inspired musicians to set parts of the Aneid and some Odes of 
Horace to music; lyrical songs also made their appearance; and the 
love-song, ““O admirabile Veneris”, adapted later to other words, 
became the well-known Pilgrim song, “O Roma nobilis”. 

The organ arrived in Gaul from the Orient in the middle of the 
eighth century, when the Byzantine Emperor sent one as a present to 
Pepin. Charlemagne received some more from Byzantium. And 
although in the East the organ was never used in church, Charlemagne 
had these instruments set up in the Cathedrals of Metz, Aachen and 
Mainz. 

The extent of his territories made it advisable for the Emperor 
to move about from one region to another. He spent considerable 
time at Aachen, Cologne, and Ingelheim. During his Royal Progress 
from one province to another, he was accompanied by his learned 
men and his choir of clerics, who also provided secular music. A 
Chronicle of the Monastery of St. Gall mentions that after a banquet, 
Charlemagne would entertain his guests by having the choir sing 
and play for them. 

This enlightened ruler allowed the various races he had conquered: 
Bavarians, Lombards and Saxons, to keep their own laws and customs. 
He also fostered the German language, which now began to develop 
and become a literary vehicle. Charlemagne’s biographer, Einhard, 
says that he had the old German Sagas collected; but no trace of this 
collection remains. 

In order to ensure the correct rendering of the Church Chant, 
Charlemagne had teachers sent from Rome and personally encouraged 
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-and supervised the performance of liturgical music. Yet, it would seem 

that the northern choirs did not easily achieve the smooth perfection 
of the Roman Schola Cantorum, who had a tradition of centuries 
behind them and sang in their native language. In this connection, 
Einhard relates an interesting incident. 

When Charlemagne went to Rome in the year 800, to be crowned 
Emperor of the West by Pope Leo III, he brought a number of his 
Frankish-German singers with him. It is interesting to remember that 
during the ceremony he knelt on the circular slab of porphyry still to 
be seen in the pavement of St. Peter’s, just inside the central door; but 
which was in front of the high altar in the old basilica. When the choir 
sang, it was found that their renderings differed from those of the 
Roman Schola; but each choir maintained stubbornly that their own 
particular version was the right one. Expecting that their Emperor 
would support them in spite of the criticism of the Romans, the 
Northern Singers appealed to him. But either Charlemagne realized 
the superiority of the Roman Choir, or else, he was too good a 
diplomatist to risk giving offence. Turning to his singers, says Einhard, 
he asked: ““Where is the water purer and better, at the source or in the 
flowing brook?” (“‘Dicite palam, quis purior est, et quis melior, aut fons 
vivus, aut rivuli eius longe decurrentes?”) Not realizing the trap he had 
laid for them, the singers answered with one voice: “At the source, 
of course. Further on the water becomes full of impurities.” “Then,” 
said the Emperor, “go back to the fountain of Blessed Gregory.” 

The biographer adds that Charlemagne asked the Pope to send him 
Roman singers who would teach his choir the correct style and that 
the Pope chose two, to whom he gave copies of the Roman Anti- 
phonary. Charlemagne gave a series of decrees, ordering that the 
Roman Chant should be exclusively used in his dominions; and he 
sent round supervisors to see that his instructions were carried out. 
The Gallican Chant was prohibited, both in Gaul and the Germanic 
provinces, and henceforth, only the Roman was permitted. So much 
importance did Charlemagne attach to the uniformity of the liturgical 
rite, that some have seen in these measures a plan for furthering 
political uniformity and fusion. Whatever the Emperor's motives were 
the result was of importance for general musical development. 

It was during the reign of Charlemagne, about the year 800, that 
the first German poem or Lied was written. This was the famous 
Hildebrandslied, written in a mixture of High and Low German. The 
unfinished manuscript was discovered in the monastery of Fulda, 
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inscribed on two free pages at the end of a volume containing a col- 
lection of theological treatises. The subject shows how faithfully the 
old hero tales had been handed down by word of mouth. Hildebrand, 
who lived in the late fifth and early sixth century, is one of the charac- 
ters in the Niebelungen Saga. He was armourer to the celebrated 
Ostrogoth King, known to the Germans as Dietrich von Bern and to 
the Italians as Theodorico di Verona (Bern being the German equiva- 
lent of Verona), who ruled over the Byzantine Empire at Ravenna 
at the end of the fifth century, and whose massive mausoleum is still 
one of the sights of the town. 

The Hildebrandslied, the earliest example of German literature, is 
also regarded by many authorities as the first German song, though 
the manuscript contains no musical notation, and it is consequently 
impossible to know how it was performed. The Lied is generally 
accepted as derived from the early poem-song, the Leiche or Lai; it 
is supposed to have been sung as a kind of recitative and possibly to 
some instrumental accompaniment. Another early Lied is the Ludwig- 
slied written some eighty years later in honour of the victory of 
Charlemagne’s great-grandson, Louis III, over the Normans at 
Sancourt. 

Charlemagne’s huge Frankish-German empire was soon to dis- 
integrate. Some years after his death, his grandson, Louis the German, 
became King of Bavaria. He also claimed vast territories on the east 
bank of the Rhine, and his kingdom became separated from France. 
Charlemagne’s successors took less interest in cultural developments. 
Soon the Court Schools languished and the Benedictine monasteries 
became the chief seats of learning. Latin, for long, remained the literary 
language, and it was only from the eleventh century onwards that 
“Middle High German’’ began to lend itself to literary usage. 
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CHAPTER III 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MONASTIC 
SCHOOLS 


HE Liturgical Chant was destined to have a remarkable influence 

on the development of both church and secular music in Germany. 
We can see in the new types evolved from it between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries the germ of forms which developed slowly during 
the medieval period and were later to inspire the composers of 
Renaissance days and of the great Classical era. 

For, while the people went on inventing and handing on their 
spontaneous songs that in time found their way into the Folk song 
collections of the fourteenth and later centuries, where these treasures 
of Folk art were fortunately preserved; in the monasteries, great 
importance was given to the performance of liturgical music and the 
study of the system on which it was based. The result was that this 
ancient Chant inspired the monks to create original types of com- 
positions which by the use of the vague signs, known as Neumes, they 
were able to note down, at first, approximately; and later, as notation 
improved, with greater accuracy. 

The early Christian Chant had not only inherited elements of 
ancient Greek music, but also its theoretical system. Thus, the Church 
modes conformed to the Greek scales; the most commonly used being 
the Dorian (or D mode), the Phrygian (E mode), the Lydian (F mode). 
The semi-tones occurred in different positions as no accidentals were 
used as in our major and minor scales. 

The first notational signs were the Neumes, or Greek accent marks, 
which had originally indicated the rise and fall of the voice in rhetoric; 
the chief signs being the virga 7 which marked a rise in pitch, and 
the punctum @ which marked a fall. These vague signs served 
merely to assist the memory of singers who had learnt the Chant by 
heart. They were taught the melody by ear with the help of the 
monochord, a one-stringed instrument, which could produce the 
limited number of notes used in ecclesiastical Chant. 

Various attempts were made by successive generations of musicians 
to improve the notational system; but it was centuries before a satis- 
factory method was discovered. The initial problem was to find a 
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means of indicating the pitch of the notes with some accuracy. The 
first important step was taken when a definite degree of the scale 
was fixed by a red line drawn across the page (it usually represented 
F, the first space in the treble); above this, Neumes, or letters of the 
alphabet, were written at such a distance from the line as to suggest 
approximately the required interval. 

In the late ninth or early tenth century, the Flemish monk, Hucbald, 
who lived at the monastery of St. Amand, near Valenciennes, made 
a further improvement. He well realized the difficulties with which 
singers were faced for he says: “‘the first sign is easy to sing, but when it 
comes to the second, lower, sign you do not know whether to go 
down a second, third or fourth, if you have not heard it sung before’. 
Hucbald’s remedy was the use of a second line, yellow or green in 
colour, which marked the C, a fifth above the F. A century after 
Hucbald, the Italian, Guido di Arezzo, invented a four-line stave on 
which the exact positions of the Neumes could be marked. The 
problem of pitch was now solved; but, at the period with which we 
are dealing (the eighth to eleventh centuries), there was no way of 
determining the values of the notes. Although vocal music was at this 
time almost entirely in unison, with sometimes a simple accompani- 
ment on the harp, the viol or geige, or other primitive instruments, 
there was already a tendency towards part-singing. This consisted at 
first in an extemporized second part in parallel fourths or fifths, from 
which gradually, by the use of oblique and contrary motion, a more 
interesting, if still very rudimentary, polyphony was evolved. 


ORGANUM IN THREE Parts 


The first treatise in which this early form of part music is described, 
and which became known as Organum or Diaphonia is the ninth century 
MS., Musica Enchiriades, which even today is providing musicologists 
with the fascinating problem of speculating as to the identity of its 
unknown author. For long, the work was ascribed to Hucbald of St. 
Amand, who wrote a treatise on the modes entitled De Harmonica 
Institutione; and some authorities still hold that this earliest account of 
part music was written by Hucbald at some period during his long life 
of ninety years. A number of other possible authors have been sug- 
gested from time to time, such as: Odo of Cluny and Otger of St. 
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Pont; while other musicologists have assigned it to an earlier writer, 
the German Abbot Hoger of Werden. 

Recently, Professor Jacques Handschin of Zurich has put forward 
the theory that Musica Enchiriades was possibly written by an anony- 
mous Irish monk. He bases his statement on the fact that the Irish 
philosopher, Johannes Scotus (Eriugena), in his treatise De divisione 
naturae, shows that he is familiar with the use of the elementary type 
of polyphony which is described in this early musical treatise. Dr. 
Handschin suggests that Eriugena, one of the most distinguished 
scholars of his day, who lived at the court of Charles the Bald in the 
middle of the ninth century, may have known this treatise already 
before he left Ireland, in 847. In that case, the new development 
belongs to Ireland; “that country,’ writes Dr. Handschin, “which, 
after the decline of the Roman Empire, became the chief place of 
refuge of ancient culture in the West and which, through its emissaries 
(and Eriugena was one of them), achieved important things for culture 
on the Continent.” 

M. Théodore Gérold, in his History of Music! takes the same view. 
He remarks that hitherto too little attention has been paid to the fact 
that in the ninth century there were colonies of Irishmen at Laon and 
Liége (among them Johannes Scotus and Sedulius Scotus) men who 
were ‘very well versed in the theory of music”’. 

In spite of the elementary state of music at this time, remarkable 
developments took place in several of the medieval monastic schools 
in Germany; and these developments gradually extended to the sphere 
of secular music and had a vital influence on the art throughout 
Germany. 

Music was cultivated with particular zeal at the Monastery of 
St. Gall, near Lake Constance. There lived the monk Notker Balbulus 
(the Stammerer), famous for his Sequences, and Tuotilo equally noted 
for his Tropes and his skill on musical instruments. Both men, by 
developing certain elements of the liturgical Chant, created new forms 
which, besides inspiring the German Sacred Folk song of medieval 
days, also contained the germ of the Mystery Plays: those Christmas, 
Easter and Passion Plays, that were such a feature of German life in the 
Middle Ages. 

Notker himself has recorded how he came to write his Sequences. 
He acknowledges that he found great difficulty in rendering correctly 
the long, wordless melisme of the Alleluia sung at the end of the 


1 Théodore Gérold, Histoire de la Musique des Origines a la fin du XIV siécle. 
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Gradual of the Mass, which were particularly long and elaborate on 
high festival days. It occurred to Notker that if words were set to these 
melodic passages, it would be easier to remember them and sing them 
correctly. While he was still considering the subject, a monk from 
Jumiéges in Normandy, whose monastery had been destroyed, took 
refuge at St. Gall. An Antiphonary he brought with him was found 
to contain some Alleluiz to which texts had been set, as the singers in 
Gaul had also met with difficulties in performing these wordless 
coloratura passages. Thereupon, it is said that Notker set to work to 
write appropriate words to the more elaborate melisme. His music 
teacher, Iso, criticized his first versions. After further work, he showed 
the results to the Irish musician, Moengal (or Marcellus), who had 
stopped at St. Gall on his way back from Rome and had been ap- 
pointed music teacher there in 870. Marcellus approved of Notker’s 
Sequences, which were henceforward sung at St. Gall and spread from 
there to other monasteries where numbers of original Sequences were 
written; till eventually the Sequence became an independent form 
separate from the Alleluia of the Gradual. 


PHRASE FROM A SEQUENCE 


eS Oe Oe 


Rex laudes Christe nostras vultu nunc sereno capias. 
AUS Ce eed ee ur t-a. 


Like many other points concerning the music of this early medizval 
period, there is diversity of opinion regarding the early history of the 
Sequence. Some authorities only give Notker credit for some fine 
Latin poems, to which they say other monks set music inspired by the 
melodic lines of the liturgical melisma. But many attribute both words 
and music to Notker and hail him as the creator of this type, and 
St. Gall as its fountain-head. 

A different origin has been suggested by Dr. Jacques Handschin. 
He has found what he regards as the beginning of a Sequence in that 
much-discussed MS., Musica Enchiriades; namely “Rex Cali Dominus”. 
He considers that this possibly points to Ireland as the country where 
the Sequence originated. He and other writers see in these coloratura 
passages that were introduced into the Alleluiz, the influence of an 
early secular music practised by Celtic peoples. 

Though the majority of the monks at St. Gall were local men, its 
fame as a music school made it cosmopolitan. Among the foreigners 
were many Irishmen. Some stopped there for a short time on their 
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_ way home from Rome; others settled at St. Gall. There are many Irish 
names in the lists of deaths that occurred there during the ninth 
century. In his introduction to The Sequences of Notker, Dr. Jakob 
Werner points out some characteristics of old Irish music in the 
melodies of some of the original Sequences which have been attributed 
to Notker. 

Other writers, however, trace the germ of both the poems and the 
melodies of these early Sequences to Greek or Byzantine influence. 
For there were also Greek monks among the vistiors to St. Gall. In 
one of his letters, Notker sends a correspondent “‘greetings from our 
Greek brethren”’. Probably these little lyrical coloratura passages were 
a natural expression of emotion common to all musical races. 

The Sequence spread from St. Gall to the other Benedictine 
monasteries; and a great many were written for the principal feast days. 
The verses were sung alternately by two choral groups (this antiphonal 
style is of very ancient origin); and they had as their subject the festival 
for which they were composed. The most elaborate were the Christmas 
and Easter Sequences. 

About this period, Tuotilo, another monk of St. Gall’s, and like 
Notker a pupil of Moengal, created a different type of liturgical song 
on somewhat similar lines. This was the Trope, which consisted in the 
interpolation of verses into certain portions of the sung Mass: notably 
into the Kyrie, Introit and Credo. Like the Sequence, the Trope set 
appropriate words to the ornamental melism@ of the Kyrie. The fact 
that in both Sequence and Trope, the texts were syllabic, each note 
being set to a single syllable, made it possible to add to these melodies 
primitive harmonies of the Organum type (a treatment to which long 
melismatic passages did not lend themselves). We have here, in fact, 
the germ of future polyphonic developments. Again, as had happened 
with the Sequence, these short episodes were developed until they 
appeared as independent hymns. The Trope was sung either by a 
soloist and half-choir, or alternating choirs. 


PHRASE FROM A TROPE 


a el 


ee eek i SS 
Cuncti potens dominator caeli et angelorum terrae,maris et mor ta li um. 
ky------- Ew 6 sims we a am Pe me lei — son, 


A highly important development occurred when the two song 
types, the Sequence and the Trope, inspired the congregation to 
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imitate these antiphonal Latin choruses, and sing similar hymns in the 
vernacular. They thereby evolved a form of German Sacred Folk 
song which was at first accepted by the Church until it wandered too 
far from the liturgical style. 

Thus, after the Gradual of the Mass came a Latin Sequence whose 
melody was originally derived from the melisme of the Alleluia, and 
which was sung antiphonally by two choirs, often men and boys 
alternately. Then, on great feast days, the people burst into one of 
their sacred Folk songs, whose texts, like those of the Sequence, dealt 
with the mystery celebrated: Christmas, the Passion or the Resur- 
rection. 

The Trope, Sequence and German Chant opened up new musical 
horizons. Dramatic in subject, and written sometimes in dialogue 
form, these Latin and German songs contained the germ of the 
mediaval Mystery Plays which were first performed inside the 
cathedrals and monastery churches. Their object was to make the 
illiterate members of the congregation familiar with the mysteries of 
Faith. When, in time, these plays became less liturgical and more 
secular in style, the performances were transferred to the steps of the 
cathedral or the square outside, and scenery and costumes were added. 

In these early musical developments, inspired by the liturgy, we 
may see the far-off origins of the important German sacred music of 
a later age: the Sacre Cantiones of Hans Leo Hassler, the Cantiones 
Sacre of Heinrich Schiitz (even though both enriched their works 
with the brilliant new technique of their Venetian masters); and even 
the Passion Music of a Bach. 

Although the German Sacred Song became after a while semi- 
secular, and was used more in Mystery Plays than in the churches, a 
certain number of these early sacred Lieder were of such a standard 
and so faithful to the liturgical style, that they survived as church 
music throughout the centuries, and are still to be heard today. 

The most noteworthy are: the Easter Song, “‘Christ ist erstanden” 
(Christ has arisen), based on the famous Easter Sequence, “Victim 
paschali laudes”, composed in the eleventh century by Wipo, chaplain 
to the Emperor Konrad II; the Pentecost Song, ““Nun bitten wir den 
Heiligen Geist” (Now beg we the Holy Ghost), inspired by the “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus’ of Pope Innocent III]; and the Christmas Song, 
“Gelobet seiest Du, Jesu-Christ’’ (Praised be thou, Jesus-Christ). 
Another famous pre-Reformation sacred song is the German version 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Sequence, the “Lauda Sion”, “Gott sei gelobet 
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_ und gebenedeiet”. Such songs which had grown out of the liturgical 
Sequence and Trope were sung all over Germany. 

When St. Bernard of Clairvaux was preaching the second Crusade, 
he heard these hymns with great admiration. After he had left the 
German-speaking lands, in 1146, a monk in his suite wrote to Bishop 
Hermann of Constance, regretting that they no longer heard such 
music; “for,” he adds, ‘‘the Latin peoples have no sacred songs of their 
own like those of your compatriots.” 

There were good musicians also at the Reichenau monastery, 
situated on an island in Lake Constance. Walafrid Strabo records: 
‘“We began the study of music at Easter, in the year 824.”’ The monks 
learnt not only singing, but the chief medieval instruments: the organ, 
harp, flute, cithara, lyre, trumpet. When Charlemagne’s grandson, 
Charles the Bald, visited Reichenau in 829, the monks were able to 
offer him a concert of organ and flute music. 

In the early ninth century, under Rhabanus Maurus, who had been 
a pupil of Alcuin at Tours, the Monastery of Fulda became a centre of 
learning, where the importance of music was fully recognized. For 
Rhabanus held that without a knowledge of music no one could be- 
come a Cleric or a Professor of Philosophy or Theology. In the same 
century, the monk Regino of Priim wrote a treatise: De harmonica 
institutione, in which it is interesting to note that he already divides the 
musical instruments of that day into groups: strings, wind, and 
percussion. Music was also studied in the monasteries of Rheinau, 
Wiirzburg, Einsiedeln, Engelberg, as well as in the Cathedral schools 
at Cologne, Mainz, Magdeburg, Ratisbon, and Halberstadt. 

Although the liturgical Chant was assiduously cultivated in Germany 
and Gaul, it would seem that the northern singers had not yet attained 
the same standard as the Romans, who still criticized the performance 
of the ‘““Germans and Franks’. One of their most hostile critics was 
John the Deacon. In his life of Gregory the Great, written about the 
year 875, he remarks that of all European nations, the Germans 
and Gauls (they were still classed together) took most trouble to study 
the beauty of the Chant. But he says: “‘they cannot render its delicacy, 
partly because they carelessly mix their own music with the Church 
Chant, partly because of their natural roughness. For, with their 
powerful frames, they have powerful voices’. He adds that they cannot 
produce soft effects, and sing the Chant unevenly and roughly. 

What the Northerners thought of this diatribe can be judged from 
a marginal note written by an unknown monk of St. Gall’s, about 
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the end of the ninth century, in a copy of John the Deacon’s work: 
‘‘Here we see the usual arrogance of the Romans towards the Teutons 
and Gauls.” (‘Ecce jactantiam Romanis consuetam in Teutones et 
Gallos’’). Some think the note was written by Notker Balbulus. 

The bitterness of John the Deacon’s criticism may possibly be 
attributed to political animosity. Charles the Bald had treated the 
Pope disrespectfully and the relations between the Emperor and the 
Papal Court were strained. But, whatever polish the performance of 
the Franks and Germans may have lacked, their zealous study of 
Gregorian Chant (to which even John the Deacon pays tribute) bore 
fruit in the Sequence and the Trope, developments of great importance 
such as no other countries could show at that period. 

Some time during the eleventh or twelfth century an important 
innovation occurred: the invention of mensural notation, which 
replaced the Neumes with new symbols or notes whose relative 
duration values were fixed. The credit is due to a rather shadowy 
figure, the Protonotary Apostolic, Franco of Cologne; though some 
call him Franco of Paris, Liége or Dortmund; and exactly when he 
lived is not known, though it was probably in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

In his treatise on “‘Mensural Music”, Franco of Cologne, to give 
him his usual designation, invented a series of square and diamond- 
shaped notes and tabulated their values. This was a great improvement 
on the vague neumatic signs. These notes, which later underwent 
some alterations, are still in use in Plain Chant. In fact, Franco laid the 
foundations of our modern notational system, which developed slowly 
throughout the centuries. But there were still no bar lines; the rhythm 
of the music depended on that of the words to which it was set. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries witnessed a still more widespread 
interest in music in the monastic schools. At St. Gall, Notker Labeo 
(the Thick-lipped) wrote one of the earliest books on music, about the 
year 1000. The Abbey of Reichenau counted among its musicians 
Berno of Reichenau and Hermannus Contractus (the Deformed). 
Both wrote Sequences and hymns, and Latin treatises on music. In all 
these monasteries, the monks copied manuscripts, thus spreading 
a knowledge of the musical learning of that day, as well as preserving 
many interesting early works for posterity. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the nuns too began to 
cultivate music seriously. They not only practised liturgical music but 
wrote Mystery Plays and secular songs. The most noteworthy were: 
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- Hroswitha von Gandersheim, who composed a considerable number 
of dramas; and the Abbess, St. Hildegard of Bingen, whose varied 
works included Sequences, Hymns and several Singspiele, or Miracle 
Plays. 

These sacred dramas became very popular, and in them folk-music 
intruded more and more on the liturgical: for instance, German 
lullabies found their way into the Christmas Plays. A common type of 
Mystery Play was the Passion and Easter Play performed in Vienna 
in the thirteenth century, the words of which were partly Latin, partly 
German; while the music combined ecclesiastical and folk elements. 
Even in hymns and sequences, the use of the Church modes (based on 
the old Greek system) now began to yield to the influence of folk- 
music, built up frequently on the common chord and major scale. 

Among the sequences and songs used in the Mystery Plays were: 
“Virgo plorans’” (Rachel lamenting the slaughter of the Innocents), 
which was possibly by Notker Balbulus; and ‘“‘Dic nobis, Maria’, 
(Tell us, Mary), a dialogue in folk-song style in which Mary Magdalen 
relates the Resurrection. The realistic style of such sequences made 
them particularly suitable for dramatic performance. 

The Monastery of St. Gall was a great centre for sacred drama. 
Possibly the first Christmas Play was the thirteenth-century “Kindheit 
Jesu’ (the Childhood of Christ), known as the St. Gall Christmas 
Play, though it may not have been written there. Likewise the St. Gall 
Passion Play is said to have been composed in Southern Nassau. And 
soon, this form spread to many parts of Germany, especially to 
Augsburg and the Tyrol, where the Passion Play still survives. The 
manner in which such contrasting elements as the liturgical Sequence 
and the music of the people were blended together in these charac- 
teristic dramas was of great importance for future musical develop- 
ments. 
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THE WANDERING MUSICIANS: SPIELLEUTE: 
MIME: VAGANTE 


HE numerous bands of minstrels, actors and jugglers, variously 

known as Spielleute, Mime, Vagante and Gaukler, who spent their 
lives wandering from town to town, from province to province, 
were a very characteristic feature of medieval life. These travelling 
actor-musicians were the chief entertainers during the Middle Ages; 
their services were indispensable when any big festivity took place, 
such as: an Imperial Coronation, Royal Wedding, or Civic Ceremony. 
Musically speaking, they played an important role, for they were 
instrumental in carrying the old Hero Sagas and Folk music from one 
region to another, thus propagating popular and national music all 
over the country. 

The origins of these wandering musicians are supposed to go back 
to the days of the Romans, who had established theatres in all the 
principal towns they ruled over. When the Romans withdrew from 
Gaul and the German provinces they had colonized, it is said that many 
of the actors remained behind and formed themselves into bands of 
strolling players and musicians; their ranks being recruited in later 
medieval days from bands of travelling students, and other adventurous 
spirits who were attracted by this free vagabond life. 

In France, the “‘Ménestrels”, as they were called, became in time 
highly organized bodies; they had their own hierarchy which drew up 
strict rules. Such musical guilds and societies lasted in France until the 
seventeenth century. 

In Germany, similar developments came about gradually. But, in 
both countries, these nomadic companies that sang and played and 
juggled in the market places, were usually lawless, unruly people who 
lived precariously from hand to mouth, and often did not scruple to 
help themselves to the belongings of the citizens and villagers. The 
treatment meted out to them varied in different localities and at 
different periods. But time after time, they were condemned by both 
Church and State; by the former because many of the truant “scholars” 
pretended to be clerics and disgraced the Church; while the State on 
the other hand granted them no civic rights. In many parts of Germany 
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severe laws were passed against them. They were not permitted to 
tarry long in the towns, and in some districts the innkeepers were 
forbidden to lodge them. 

As was the case with most classes in medieval days, they had to 
wear a special costume. In their case, gaudy checked and striped 
patterns distinguished them from law-abiding citizens. At an early 
period they were obliged to wear their hair long; and they indulged 
their natural taste for dressing up picturesquely by intertwining 
peacocks’ feathers in their flowing locks. They no doubt fouthd it good 
publicity to look ‘“‘different’’; for, at a time when it became the 
fashion for nobles and burghers to let their hair grow, the Vagante 
countered by shaving their heads. How they dealt with the peacocks’ 
feathers then, history does not relate. 

The Spielleute not only sang and acted, but they played all the 
musical instruments of the day: the viol (or fiedel), the flute, trumpet, 
schalmei (a reed pipe) and the bagpipes. As they had been for long the 
only large groups of musicians in existence, their help was essential for all 
important events both civic and ecclesiastical, in spite of their dubious 
reputation. Travelling as they did all over Germany and exchanging 
gossip from every State and Province, they became perambulating 
news agencies, and knew in advance of any big event in which they 
might with advantage take part: the consecration of a new Cathedral, 
the performance of a Mystery Play in some important monastery, 
a royal Progress, or a civic entertainment in one of the rich Free Towns. 
On such occasions they often flocked together in such numbers as to 
cause uneasiness to the local authorities. 

The Travelling Minstrels knew all the music of medieval days. 
They could sing Sequences and Hymns in religious processions (and 
they often set secular words, sometimes anything but edifying in tone, 
to these melodies). Their talents as actors were in demand for Miracle 
Plays. Their trumpeters announced the arrival of dignitaries or royal 
guests, if the reigning prince had not sufficient musicians of his own. 
To the music of their fiddles and flutes, the peasants danced on the 
village green, the townsfolk in their guildhalls, the nobles in their 
castles. The Spielleute picked up new tunes as they travelled around 
and no doubt invented a number themselves. But many a local song 
and dance tune must have been carried by these wanderers to distant 
regions, until by the sanction of popular favour they became recognized 
as national Folk-music. 

Music was in the air in those days. Nobles, clerics, burghers, 
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peasants, all looked forward to the arrival of the Vagante. Sometimes 
a particularly good player or singer was taken into the service of some 
great noble; and then, of course, his future was assured. In time, some 
companies of Spielleute formed themselves into guilds; the oldest on 
record was the Viennese ‘‘Nicolai Bruderschaft’’ (Confraternity of 
St. Nicholas) founded in 1288. Others, tiring no doubt of their wan- 
dering life and their status as outlaws, began to settle in towns and 
villages. Such colonies were formed as early as the thirteenth century 
in Cologne, Hamburg and St. Gall, and these groups were probably 
the ancestors of the Town Musicians of later days. From amongst their 
number they elected a “‘King”’; and occasionally a reigning monarch 
did them the honour of choosing this personage. For instance, in 1355, 
the Emperor Charles IV appointed the fiddler, Johannes, King of the 
Spielleute in the Holy Roman Empire. 

From the earliest times they played a variety of instruments. 
Hucbald wrote of them in the ninth century: “the zither players, the 
wind instrumentalists and the secular singers, male and female, try by 
every means to delight their hearers’. 

But the viol (or fiedel, or geige, as it was variously called) was the 
sign of their trade. The oldest German Law Book in existence, the 
Sachsenspiegel (Saxon Mirror), gives not only the laws regulating the 
duties and conduct of the various classes of medizval society, but also 
contains illustrations showing the costume of each. Here the Spielleute 
are depicted in their showy garments: sometimes a yellow dress with 
red and white stripes, and red trousers; or the dress may be red with 
green checks. Sometimes the player holds a flute. But what differ- 
entiates them particularly from all other trades and callings is their 
very solid-looking golden-hued fiddle and bow. In some illustrations, 
the fiddle is fastened round the Spielmann’s neck and hangs down his 
back. When he is depicted as playing the instrument, he holds it 
straight in front of him pressed against his body, with the neck under 
his chin, and he moves the bow at right angles. Where there is mention 
of a law concerning the child of strolling players, the fiddle hovers 
over the child’s head. He is not yet a Spielmann, but he belongs to the 
fraternity. 

In the streets of the towns, the Spielleute treated the burghers to a 
varied repertoire. Some of the favourite songs in the Middle Ages 
were historical in subject. Many told of the great deeds of Charlemagne; 
other lays were based on the Niebelungen Saga: they described the 
adventures of Siegfried, or Dietrich of Bern; or they related incidents 
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_ in the Celtic legend of Tristan. Songs about the old hero tales which 
had remained a part of the people’s imaginative heritage were listened 
to with keen interest. These entertainers of medieval days skilfully 
combined the roles of singer and story-teller; and wandering minstrels 
with a good repertoire were sure of a warm welcome in remote castles 
as well as in the houses of the townsmen. 

A particularly popular song was the Hildebrandslied, an offshoot 
of the ancient eighth-century Lied already mentioned, and which was 
probably recited or sung from very early times. For the story of 
Hildebrand, who fights his own son, whom he does not recognize 
after an absence of over thirty years, was a favourite theme. Both the 
words and the music of the medieval version are still extant: “Ich will 
zu land ausraiten sprach Meister Hiltebrand.’’2 


THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY “HILDEBRANDSLIED” 


Ich will zu land aus-rai-ten,spraciMai-ster Hilte brand. Der murdie wegtat wet-sen gen 


lo 


eee 5 

Bern wol in die lant. die sint mir unkunt ge-worden,vil mangen lieben tag, ei - ¢-a--! 

Those thousands of men, women and children who for centuries 
travelled the highways and byways of Europe led a most precarious 
existence. They were always liable to be faced with want and scorn. 
On the other hand there was the chance that some music-loving noble 
would recompense them generously. Sometimes at a big wedding 
festival where their skill had been appreciated, rich clothes and orna- 
ments were showered on them; payment in kind was more usual then 
than money. But again, a miserly prince or merchant might let them 
go empty-handed. Yet their numbers showed that there were many 
who preferred this vagabond life to the more prosaic existence of the 
medizval burgher, hedged in by the strict rules of his guild. And it is 
certain that early musical developments owed much to the talents of 
these itinerant minstrels. They are especially praiseworthy for their 
services to Folk music which they propagated far and wide. And, as 
their music reached not only the towns and villages, but also the feudal 
castles and courts, their popular art was not without a certain influence 
on those courtly poet-musicians, the Minnesinger. 


1“ will ride out across the land,” said Meister Hiltebrand; “Gf someone will 
show me the road to Verona. I have forgotten the way this many a long day.” 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MINNESINGER 


HE spirit of medieval chivalry which first found expression in 

Provence, in the poems and songs of the Troubadours, inspired 
a similar artistic movement in Germany. While Southern France was 
the cradle of this knightly art, it spread thence to both Italy and 
Germany towards the end of the twelfth century. In those days of the 
Crusades, men from all European countries met for the first time in 
the armies that set out to free the Holy Land from the infidel; and, 
associating together, they shared their early culture, which at this 
period received a fresh impetus and expansion. For, the new lands 
they saw, the romantic adventures in which they took part, and 
the chivalrous deeds of the Crusaders, fired men’s imaginations. 

The most brilliant period of those German poet-musicians, to be 
known as the Minnesinger, coincides with that of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, the rulers of the Holy Roman Empire, who held sway over 
a vast realm including: Germany, the Netherlands, Austria and Italy, 
from the twelfth century to the close of the thirteenth. The connection 
of the Hohenstaufen with the more advanced culture of Italy awakened 
their interest in things artistic. While, in German lands, Minnesang 
was cultivated chiefly in Austria, Bavaria and Thuringia. 

The word Minne means Love; and this was the principal theme of 
the Minnesinger. But, unlike the Troubadours, who devoted them- 
selves mostly to worldly love songs, the Minnesinger also sang of 
heavenly love. Some of their earliest songs, in which the music shows 
a strong influence of Church Chant, have as their subjects: the Holy 
Trinity, the Crucifixion, and other religious themes; and the collections 
of their works contain numbers of ““Marienlieder”’. They wrote also of 
Nature: the birds, the flowers, Springtime, the month of May. In 
some songs the Minnesinger praise their noble patrons; but, if they 
were not well treated, the fact was apt to be recorded in biting satire. 
Very important are the epics about the heroes, whose valour had been 
sung by the Spielleute and the people since the early Middle Ages. 

Many thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts still exist 
some containing only poems; others, both the poems and music of 
hundreds of these courtly singers. The chief collections are those in the 
Paris MS., the Jena, the Weingarten-Stuttgart, the Heidelberg MSS., 
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and those of Frankfort, Leipzig and Vienna. They are dealt with in 
that monumental work of a century ago, Friedrich von der Hagen’s 
Die Minnesinger. 

The poetry of the Minnesinger, written in Middle High German, 
is generally of a higher standard than their music; some of their lyrical 
and dramatic poems rank high in German literature. Their music, 
especially at the beginning, is obviously influenced by the ecclesiastical 
Chant, and is based on the church modes. But, as time went on, their 
Lieder acquired a more melodious line, showing the influence of 
Folk song, due possibly to the popular song and dance music diffused 
by the Spielleute. 

The notation of the earliest songs consists of Neumes placed on 
a stave; but soon the square and diamond-shaped notes, which were 
then being used in church music, took the place of the ancient Neumes. 
As in nearly all early art music, the style and structure of the poems 
left their mark on the melody. At first, the poems were alliterative; 
then rhymes began to make their appearance, and the regular break 
occasioned by the recurring rhyme gave the accompanying melody 
a slight suggestion of form. There were strict rules regarding the 
structure of the verses, the use of rhymes, the number of lines to be 
used in different types of poems. The varying length of the strophes 
(one kind which contained a hundred lines was appropriately called 
the “Overlong’’), and the different combinations of rhymes which 
replaced the earlier alliterative verse, resulted in many different types 
of strophes, known as Tones; with the Minnesinger, the word had no 
melodic significance. 

Of the three types of compositions they wrote: the Leich (Lay), 
which was derived from the Sequence; the Spruch (Proverb), often 
satirical in tone; and the Lied; the last-named is, musically speaking, 
the most important. The music of the Lied is frequently expressive of 
the poet’s mood, and already shows the beginnings of a simple form. 
The first musical phrase is repeated; then follows a little contrasting 
theme; after which the first melody recurs as an ending. This simple 
structure, on which the Folk songs of many countries are based, 
probably had a folk origin. And in it, we can see the germ of later 
classical forms. 

The Leich or Lay, on the other hand, resembles the Church 
Sequence. The oldest examples are religious songs. It was also to similar 
recitative-like strains that the epic poems of the Minnesinger were 
set. Another type of Leich took its form from old dance tunes: the 
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_ Reigen, or Roundelays. Like the secular hero epics, the Leich was often 
sung to a sweeping harp accompaniment. For the Minnesinger 
preferred the little three-cornered harp to the lute accompaniment of 
the Troubadours. 

Although the first great Hohenstaufen Emperor, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, does not seem to have been a poet himself, he encouraged the 
arts which were then beginning to be cultivated in court circles. One 
of the most important dramas written in Germany, in connection with 
which music is mentioned (although hardly any of the notation now 
exists), was the Miracle Play of Antichrist, written possibly about 1160. 

The Play was performed at Mainz, in 1184, before the Emperor 
Barbarossa and his court, on the occasion of the knighting of his son, 
Henry VI. This was one of the most brilliant festivals of medieval 
days. Curiously enough, Barbarossa’s grandson, Frederick II, who 
was sceptical and irreligious in his youth, was regarded by many as 
the re-incarnation of Antichrist. Frederick II lived mostly at Palermo 
and was little interested in German cultural activities. But it was in 
Germany, at Worms, that he married Isabella, daughter of King John 
of England. There was much music-making in honour of the event. 
We are told that when Isabella arrived at Antwerp from England, she 
was met not only by Church dignitaries and courtiers, but also by 
musicians, playing all kinds of instruments, who accompanied her on 
her five days’ journey to Cologne. 

It was customary for nobles to have singers and instrumentalists 
to entertain them on the long and tedious journeys of medieval days. 
Banquets too were never held without some form of music. Even 
high-born ladies would sometimes oblige with a song. Many new 
luxuries had been introduced during the Crusades; and their costumes, 
like those of the men, were rich and elaborate; but cosmetics were not 
considered good form. Some authorities on etiquette in such matters 
considered that, rather than paint, it was better for a lady to take a 
glass of wine if she wished to acquire a nice touch of colour. 

Even warlike activities demanded a musical background. Trumpets, 
drums, flutes and viols, lent solemnity to the ceremonious procession 
before a Tournament. Horns announced the arrival of the Knights; 
and (gruesome thought) trumpets and drums were sounded to cover 
the cries of the wounded. 

One of the most interesting documents connected with the Minne- 
singer is the Manesse Codex, which contains miniatures of over a 
hundred of these poet-musicians. They are not portraits, for most of 
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these Knights were long dead when the manuscript was compiled at 
Zurich, in the fourteenth century. But the charmingly coloured 
miniatures depict the personality of the singers, as expressed in their 
poems; and their crests and coats of arms are faithfully executed. 

The collection opens with an impressive picture of Frederick 
Barbarossa’s son, Henry VI, the first poet of the Hohenstaufen family 
whose verses are to be found in the Manesse MS. The last of the 
dynasty, Henry’s unfortunate great-grandson, Konrad the Younger, 
is represented as riding out hunting with his falcon and dogs. Two of 
young Konrad’s poems are given after those of his ancestor. In them 
he complains that the ladies pay no attention to his effusions, because 
of his youth, “daz ich der jahre bin ein kint” (“because I am a child 
in years’). This is scarcely to be wondered at; for he was only sixteen 
(in 1268) when, his troops having been defeated by Charles of Anjou, 
in Southern Italy, the victor had young Konrad and a number of his 
followers barbarously beheaded in the market place at Naples. 

Many other Princes indulged in the pastime of Hohe Minne, which 
at its best was an idealized cult of womanhood. Among them was 
King Wenceslaus of Bohemia. But the most famous of the poet- 
musicians, whose names have come down to us, belonged to the lesser 
nobility, the “Dienst Adel”, who took service as Knights with the 
ruling Princes; and the Minnesinger also counted several commoners 
amongst their numbers. 

The famous Singers’ Contest, known as the Wartburg Krieg (with 
which Wagner has familiarized the whole modern musical world), 
took place, according to tradition, about 1206 or 1207, at the Wartburg 
Castle, the seat of Landgraf Hermann of Thuringia; but the poem 
which describes the event, and for which two different authors are 
responsible, was written later in the thirteenth century. It has immor- 
talized the names of the principal Minnesinger: Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
Heinrich der Schreiber and Reimar von Zweter. 

Although such of their music as has come down to us is less im- 
portant than their poetry, this first attempt at a secular musical develop- 
ment has a deep significance. The mode of life and the activities of 
these men, as often described in their poems, gives us an interesting 
picture of those far-off days, when a simple art-music began to leaven 
the lives, first of the court circles, then of the townspeople. 

The best known of the Minnesinger is Walther von der Vogelweide. 
His is an outstanding personality, both on account of the number 
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The Minnesinger, Walther von der Vogelweide 


From the Manesse Manuscript, compiled in Zurich in the early 
fourteenth century 
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of his poems and their scope and significance. Walther is first heard 

of in Austria, where he says he learnt his art from an older Minnesinger, 
Reinmar der Alte (the Elder), in whose memory he wrote a Lament. 
From Reinmar’s own poems we learn that he went to the Holy Land, 
probably in the suite of Duke Leopold VI of Austria; and, as was usual 
before leaving for the Crusades, he wrote poems to his lady and his 
friends, and a Pilgrim Song announces his departure. 

But Walther von der Vogelweide far outshines his master. His 
poems treat of every possible subject. They form a kind of auto- 
biography, and a history of his time and social environment. The 
small amount of his music that has come down to us is also of con- 
siderable interest. Walther was born in the Tyrol and makes his first 
appearance at the end of the twelfth century in the service of the 
Ausctian Dukes. The rivalry between the music-loving Austrian 
Babenberg Princes and the Court of Thuringia was very favourable to 
the art of the Minnesinger, most of whom sought their fortunes at 
one court after another. When Walther’s patron, Duke Frederick the 
Catholic, died on his way back from the Holy Land, the famous singer 
became a wanderer; and his poems relate his varying experiences with 
generous or miserly patrons. 

He spent some years at the court of Landgraf Hermann of Thu- 
ringia, whose prodigality he praises most highly, for Hermann “‘lavishes 
his riches on the singers at his court’’. But the Duke’s generous hos- 
pitality seems to have resulted in certain disadvantages. A medizval 
castle such as that of the Wartburg may suggest to the modern mind 
a haven of old-world peace; but, on a subsequent visit, Walther did 
not find it so. He complains, in fact, that at the Thuringian Court one 
is deafened by the noisy crowds that pour in and out, by day and night; 
possibly because “the Landgraf is so generous that the Knights’ goblets 
are never empty, no matter how much the wine may cost’. So 
Walther and other serious-minded Minnesinger had to seek for peace 
elsewhere. 

That Walther enjoyed an atmosphere of philosophic calm is 
evident from the illustration that appears in the Manesse MS. The 
miniaturist depicts the poet in an attitude which Walther himself 
describes in an early poem. “‘I sat on a stone,” he says, “‘my legs crossed, 
my elbow on my knee, my chin and cheek resting on my hand, and 
I pondered anxiously how one should live in this world.” (Not, 
perhaps, a subject that many lyrical poets would choose.) The minia- 
turist has reproduced the poet’s position very accurately, and has 
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embellished the rock on which he is seated with a covering of green 
moss and a symmetrical floral design. The long strip of parchment 
which floats up from under his hand indicates that he is a poet. 

At the Wartburg Sdngerkrieg Walther appeared as Landgraf 
Hermann’s Court Poet, and sang his praises. But Tannhauser was not 
among the famous singers who took part; for, according to all records, 
he was then only a few years old. Wagner uses poetic licence when he 
introduces him into the Singers’ Contest in his opera. 

It is evident from Walther’s poems that, after a short stay in Austria, 
at the Ducal Court, he next entered the service of the Hohenstaufen 
Emperor, Frederick II. On his coronation, Frederick had made a vow 
to lead a new Crusade; but, so far, he had failed to keep his promise. 
Walther, in a poem, joins his voice to that of the Pope and calls on the 
Emperor to fulfil his vow. Eventually, Frederick decided to set out. 
The poet accompanied him, and probably saw the victorious Emperor 
place the crown of Jerusalem on his own head in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in 1229. It was during this fifth Crusade that Walther 
von der Vogelweide wrote the famous “‘Palestine Song’, one of the 
few examples of his music that have been preserved. 

This song, both as regards words and music, is sincere and devout 
in expression. The music somewhat resembles the Gregorian Chant. 
It is written in the first ecclesiastical mode (the dorian), and has the 
simple Lied form already alluded to. The opening section, or Aufgesang, 
consists of two verses, known as Stollen, written in the same metre; 
both are set to the same melodic phrase. The second section, or 
Abgesang, begins with a new theme, after which the end of the opening 
melody is repeated.1 


WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE’S ‘PALESTINE SONG” 
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On his return from the Holy Land, Walther writes in praise of his 
native country and its people: “Ich han lande vil gesehen”’ (I have seen 
many lands). To his later years belong several religious songs. He 
also wrote many love songs; and his poems in praise of Nature show 
a deep poetical sense. He took great delight in the song of birds. His 
name Vogelweide means bird-meadow or sanctuary. According to the 
Chronicle of Wiirzburg, Walther was buried under a tree in the 
garden of the new Miinster; and he is said to have expressed a wish that 
the birds should be fed on his grave every day. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach was another very celebrated Minne- 
singer who took part in the Singers’ Contest at the Wartburg Castle. 
On this occasion ke was the Champion of Christianity, which he 
defended against the attacks of the magician, Klingsor. 

Wolfram’s music resembles the ecclesiastical Chant; it is a kind of 
recitative without definite rhythm. As a poet his fame, which was 
great, rested on his epics ““Titurel”’ and “‘Parsival”’. At the end of the 
latter poem, Lohengrin appears as the son of Parsival. Like other 
Minnesinger, he mentions in his poems interesting details about his 
life and times. Like Walther, Wolfram belonged to the lesser nobility, 
and made his living by serving the reigning Princes both as a poet and 
as a knight. The results were not always satisfactory. In ore poem he 
describes himself in his role of Court Poet, whose art sheds glory on 
his patron, as “‘one who makes rich clothes for others and has none 
himself”. 

Wolfram was one of the many who received hospitality at the 
Thuringian Court. In his legend of Lohengrin he mentions that the 
Landgrafin has forty ladies in her suite. No doubt he danced with them 
in the halls of the Wartburg. For, later, when he had returned to his 
poor home, he remembered the “many new dance tunes” he had 
heard there. In addition to his epics he was noted for his Wachterlieder; 
love songs in which the cry of the Watchman gives warning that dawn 
is at hand. But he seems to find the ladies hard-hearted; for, after a 
time, he declares that in future he will serve Minne (Love) only with 
spear and shield. All his life he was prouder of his prowess as a Knight 
than of his achievements as a Minnesinger. Yet, a later age was to hail 
him as the greatest dramatic poet of medieval Germany. He himself 
says that he can handle sword and spear better than a pen; and that 
being a layman he can neither read nor write. A statement which some 
are loth to accept, given the high standard of his work. Marty Minne- 
singer are, however, depicted dictating to a scribe; it was no disgrace 
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for a Knight to be unlettered, yet strange that men who were such 
gifted poets should be content to remain so. 

Gottfried of Strasburg was also more renowned as a poet than 
as a singer, though he counted as a good musician. His chief work 
was “Tristan,” a legend of Celtic origin which was known in many 
countries during the Middle Ages. 

That hal@legendary, half-historical character, Tannhauser (or 
Tanhuser, as he called himself), belonged to an Austro-Bavarian 
family, and spent most of his time at those southern courts where 
musicians were sure of a welcome. It is probable that he took part in 
the sixth Crusade. His wandering life and the many adventures that 
were attributed to him caused him to be identified with the legendary 
hero of the Venusberg. This story became the theme of mediaeval 
Folk songs; and centuries later it was to inspire Wagner’s opera. Of 
Tannhauser’s music some rhythmic Dance Tunes or Weisen have sut- 
vived; for, the regular, tripping measure of dance figures was bringing 
a stronger rhythmic element into the free, unsymmetrical movement 
of medizval music. 

Satire was a weapon the medizval singers often resorted to. The 
anonymous composer, known as Der Unverzagte (The Fearless or 
Intrepid One) is very successful in expressing irony in his complaint 
about the lack of generosity with which Rudolph of Hapsburg had 
treated him. Other Minnesinger had praised his lavishness. But, 
evidently Der Unverzagte had not found favour; for, in a song of which 
both words and music are full of mockery, he tells that “Der Kuninc 
Rodolp”’ possesses every virtue, and is a great hero, but, though he is a 
lover of music, he gives the singers nothing. 

It is remarkable how men like these Knights, who spent much of 
their lives in the rough atmosphere of warfare and camp life, were so 
attracted to poetry and music of a really artistic type. An outstanding 
example is Wislaw IV, Prince of Riigen, who about the end of the 
thirteenth century seems to have been constantly engaged in wars in 
Denmark and Pomerania. Yet he was inspired to write some poetical 
verses, and music that has a genuine melodious charm. The Minne- 
singer had been composing for about a century now and their music 
had lost some of its original stiffness, possibly owing to the influence of 
Folksong, which was growing ever richer and spreading all over the 
country. 

Wislaw’s song “Loybere Risen”’ (Laurel leaves are falling) expresses 
an Autumn mood, and both the words and music are full of poetical 
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feeling. Here the music follows the Minnesinger’s Lied form, with its 
repetition of the first melody, and contrasting theme in the middle. 


“LoyBErE RIsEN’”’. SONG BY THE MINNESINGER, 
PRINCE WIsLtaw IV oF RUGEN 


(FROM THE VERSION IN MopDERN NOTATION IN FRIEDRICH VON DER HAGEN’S 
“Die MINNESINGER’’) 
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winter will bring new joys.” 


Another example of emotional expression is to be found in the 
song in which the early Minnesinger, Meister Alexander, tells of the 
deplorable state to which the Crusaders have been reduced in Jerusalem. 
He opens his little song with a wordless melisma or coloratura passage 
which obviously suggests a lamentation. 

This remarkable period was drawing to a close in the early thirteenth 
century, chiefly owing to the fact that the small feudal courts had lost 
prestige. The rich merchant towns were becoming an important 
element in social life, and Court life centred in the capitals of a few big 
powers. But, although the epoch of the Minnesinger had not led to 
any notable musical development, their influence had been consider- 
able. Their preoccupation with the gentle arts of poetry and music 
had had a civilizing effect on the rude warriors of medieval days. And 
even when the knights devoted themselves once more chiefly to war- 
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fare and the chase, a certain cultural tradition remained. Interest in the 
arts revived during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when the great 
nobles gathered cultured men about them and invited singers and 
organists to their courts; thus helping on the development of music in 
Germany which was to assume such remarkable proportions a couple 
of centuries later. 

The last of the Minnesinger was Heinrich von Meissen, who 
flourished about the year 1300. His environment was more democratic 
than that of the earlier Minnesinger. He is indeed often counted as the 
first of the Meistersinger, the founder of those musical merchant guilds 
which aimed at carrying on the traditions of the courtly poets whose 
art was dying out. In his famous opera, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, 
Wagner has depicted, with a touch of parody, the pedantic mentality of 
those bourgeois poet-musicians, whose meticulous rules hampered all 
real artistic development. 

But Heinrich von Meissen had inherited the more cultured tradi- 
tions of the thirteenth-century Minnesinger. He is usually called 
“Frauenlob”’, because his poems were mostly in praise of Women; 
and as his coat of arms he bore a woman’s head with crown and draped 
veil. So deeply was his chivalry appreciated that, when he died in 
Mainz in 1317, he was carried to the grave by six women, amid 
general weeping and lamentation. 

In the Manesse MS., Frauenlob is shown attired in the regalia of 
the King of the Strolling Players; and grouped around him are a 
number of gaily dressed instrumentalists with four-stringed viols (or 
geige), various wind instruments chiefly of the flute and clarinet type, 
and percussion instruments. He is the connecting link between the 
principal musical currents of medieval days: the Minnesinger, 
Meistersinger and Spielleute. 

A few fourteenth-century and early fifteenth-century musicians 
continued the Minnesinger tradition. The best-known was Hermann, 
the Monk of Salzburg, who lived there in the service of Archbishop 
Pilgrim. Hermann wrote many secular songs; some are in primitive 
part-music; and he often uses wind instruments for a short solo intro- 
duction or to accompany the voice, with parts in Organum. 

His pupil, Oswald von Wolkenstein, who brings us to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, also mingled instruments and voices in a rudi- 
mentary polyphony. His style tends towards that of the Meistersinger 
whose widespread activities all over Germany made them the pre- 
ponderating influence at this period. 
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THE MEISTERSINGER. THE TOWN 
MUSICIANS. 


Alea fourteenth century saw the wane of feudalism. The gradual 
development of commerce, the increase in the number of Free 
Towns, the growing wealth of the merchants, brought about an 
enormous change in the civic life of Germany. It was in fact a social 
revolution which occurred at this period. Charters had been granted 
to some sixty towns which, although they paid allegiance to the 
Emperor, practically governed themselves. It was then that in the big 
towns were erected the splendid Gothic churches we still admire; the 
beautiful Town Halls; fine houses for the rich burghers; high towers 
and thick walls for defence. 

Already in the thirteenth century, the Hanseatic League had made 
laws for the protection of the merchants who not only traded with the 
chief North German Hansa towns: Cologne, Liibeck, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, but travelled to the far richer centres in the Netherlands, to 
towns like Antwerp and Bruges, where they met Genoese, Florentine 
and Venetian traders. This cosmopolitan intercourse naturally influenced 
both commercial and social conditions. 

In every large town numerous guilds were established connected 
with the various trades; and strict laws regulated the activities of the 
burghers engaged in any form of industry. When the cultivation of 
music spread from courtly circles to the merchants and tradesmen, 
they thought it quite natural to organize the art on an equally business- 
like basis. Rigid rules were drawn up regarding the form and style of 
the poems and music of the Meistersinger guilds. The usual hierarchy 
was instituted to prevent any infringement of pedantic laws, which 
inevitably stifled all individual talent. The head of the governing body, 
the Obermeister, had several officials under him. According to their 
degree of training, the members of the guild were divided into four 
classes. The beginners were called “‘Schoolfriends’’; then came the 
“Singers”, who knew the favourite airs by heart; the “Poets”, who 
wrote poems to such melodies; and the “‘Masters”, who were capable 
of inventing new airs. As a rule, however, they took over those of the 
Minnesinger and set new words to them. 
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The Meistersinger’s texts were usually poems on biblical subjects, 
or passages taken straight out of the Scriptures; they were literal 
enough to quote chapter and verse; and sometimes even the name of the 
composer and the date were embodied in the song. They imitated the 
metre and rhyme patterns of the Minnesinger, and fitted in the words 
as best they could to the better-known Minnesinger melodies; with the 
result that often the accent of words and music did not correspond. 
For they had more zeal than artistry. 

The airs they used most freely were known as the Gekrénte or 
Crowned Tones; these were usually monotonous recitatives. But they 
gave their fancy free rein when inventing new terms. Thus the little 
coloratura passages they copied from the Minnesinger were called 
“Flowers” (Blumen); and the melodies were known by such fantastic 
names as: the golden tone, the blue, the red, the rosemary, the yellow 
lily tone. Sometimes no notation was given; the phrase “in Frauen- 
lob’s tender tone” indicated to the singer the air he was to use. So that 
the word Tone came to designate the music, rather than the verse form, 
as had been the case with the Minnesinger. The Meistersinger accom- 
panied their songs on the zither, fiddle or harp. 

Nuremberg was their chief centre, but they had guilds in all the 
bigger towns: Frankfort, Strasburg, Mainz, Breslau, Augsburg, 
Ratisbon, Prague, etc. It was chiefly in the winter evenings that the 
members of the Meistersinger guilds would meet together, often in 
churches, to practise or hold contests in imitation of those of the 
Minnesinger. As Wagner has described their procedure in his Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg, the singers had to conform strictly to the guild 
regulations, the Leges Tabulaturae, and, as they sang, an official marked 
down every infringement of the rules; so that there was little scope for 
artistry or inspiration. 

As the Meistersinger prided themselves on being the heirs of the 
Minnesinger’s art, they took over from them the general structure of 
the Lied, which they called a Bar. The two opening strophes, or Stollen, 
were sung to the same notes; in the middle, a change in the verse metre 
required a new melodic phrase, and then came the repetition of the first 
theme. The Bar was, in fact, in miniature, the modern three-section 
form. But the melodic element, which was noticeable in the songs of 
the later Minnesinger, was neglected by their successors in favour of a 
monotonous psalmody. 

The most famous of the Meistersinger was Hans Sachs, the sixteenth- 
century Nuremberg cobbler, who, both for the number of his songs 
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(he wrote thousands) and their musical quality, stands head and 
shoulders above the others. He did not allow himself to be fettered by 
the petty rules of the guilds, which sacrificed musical feeling to form; 
and the atmosphere of folk-music breathes in many of his songs. This 
freedom from conventional restraint raises his work far above the 
general standard of the Meistersinger. 

The most significant result of the Meistersinger’s activities was that 
the German burghers of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
took an increasing interest in music. The fact that every town of any 
importance had its music guilds, whose members rivalled one another 
in versifying and composing, gave an impulse to the general cultivation 
of the art, and brought a love of music into the homes of the citizens, 
rich and poor; and this interest was never to die out. 

Song was not the only form of music cultivated. An important 
step was taken when guilds were established for the instrumentalists. 
Many of the strolling players eventually joined these groups and 
settled down to a more regular mode of existence. They too were at 
first hedged in by the strict Meistersinger regulations; but, from these 
guilds of instrumental players, the Town Bands gradually developed. 
They were employed for all important civic and social events and, as 
their skill increased, and musical instruments became more perfect, 
their scope became wider. We may, in fact, regard the medieval Town 
Band as the ancestor of the Orchestra of later days. 

The Town musicians played all the primitive instruments of that 
period: the bowed viol (or geige), the lute, the schalmei (a kind of 
oboe), the horn, trumpet, bagpipes, cymbals, drums; using the instru- 
ments in any combinations they fancied. A number of villages began 
to devote themselves to instrument-making, especially in Thuringia, 
the Black Forest, the Harz and Erz Mountains. Nuremberg too, 
by the end of the fourteenth century, was a thriving centre of the 
industry. 

Although the Town musicians played most types of wind instru- 
ments, they were for long forbidden to use the trumpet, which was 
reserved exclusively for the Court musicians. Like the Italian medieval 
and Renaissance Princes, who never made a State entry into any town 
without their escort of richly attired Trumpeters, to announce their 
arrival with all due pomp, the German overlords also attached great 
importance to such ceremonial customs. 

When the Minnesinger culture died out, during the fourteenth 
century, the German nobles gave themselves up again almost entirely 
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to fighting and hunting, leaving the art of song to the townspeople. 
But the nobles continued to maintain their bands of trumpeters, and 
this instrument became consequently the monopoly of the Court 
musicians. Mounted on fine horses, dressed in rich clothes, the 
Trumpeters became an essential element in the Court retinue; they 
accompanied their Prince everywhere, giving a picturesque glamour to 
State functions, So important a position did they hold, that they were 
treated like lesser nobility; and they showed the greatest contempt for 
all other musicians, however talented. 

If one of the Town bandsmen ventured to play the “noble” 
instrument, he was liable to be attacked and maltreated by the Court 
Trumpeters. Occasionally, however, when a ruler was hard up, he 
would sell a Trumpeters’ licence to some city, like Nuremberg. In 
towns like Cologne, the Archbishop, who was the chief authority, 
claimed the right to have his trumpeters; and so did the powerful, 
independent Hansa towns. But, otherwise the Court Trumpeters were 
inclined to lord it over other musicians; in fact, on important state 
occasions, when all available instruments were pressed into service, 
under the direction of some good organist, the proud trumpeters were 
capable of flatly refusing to obey him. 

The concept of liberty seems to have been very restricted in the 
medizval ‘Free’ Towns. The Stadtpfeifer (Townpipers), as the Town 
musicians were usually called, were bound by strict rules, not only 
within their own organization but also in their dealings with the 
citizens who employed them for private or public functions. The rate 
of payment was fixed by law; as well as the number and class of 
musicians that could be engaged for any given occasion. For weddings, 
two to six instrumentalists were allowed. The instruments that might 
be used for the entertainment of the guests at a wedding feast did not 
depend on what the couple could afford, but on the status of the 
bridegroom’s or the bride’s family: for instance, a “Fourth Class” 
bride might not engage trumpets or Zinken (an early type of cornett). 
Even at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the great 
Nuremberg organist, Hans Leo Hassler, wrote a composition specially 
for a wedding, its performance was prohibited because the bridegroom 
did not hold a sufficiently exalted position in the town to deserve such 
an honour. 

However, in spite of the stifling effects of narrow regulations, 
instrumental music was slowly developing. The various musical 
elements were becoming amalgamated; theoretical knowledge was 
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Spreading; instrumental musicians were advancing in their art and 
acquiring a new dignity which brought them new rights. 

But, of all the elements that were being welded together at this 
period and were fertilizing the still rudimentary art, the most sig- 
nificant was the Volkslied. From early days it had been created by 
the people themselves, it had been disseminated by the Spielleute, had 
inspired the Minnesinger and the best of the Meistersinger. Century 
by century, Folk music had grown until it resulted in a remarkable 
volume of song, expressing the various emotions of the people and 
relating the incidents of their lives. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE GERMAN FOLK SONG 


tlic: first mention of organized Folk singing occurs in the Limburg 
Chronicle, written by the Scribe Johannes in the fourteenth 
century. He describes, in particular, the processions (Bittgange) which 
took place in various parts of Germany in 1349, when that terrible 
plague, “The Black Death’, swept over Europe. It was the custom for 
soloists to sing, phrase by phrase, the sacred hymns, sometimes im- 
provised for the occasion, which were then echoed in chorus by the 
people. Already, nearly a century earlier, similar singing had been 
heard from bands of pilgrims that passed from shrine to shrine in 
Southern Germany and along the Rhine. 

These processional songs tended to have a marching rhythm, like 
the well-known “In Gottes Namen fahren wir” (We march in God’s 
Name). Some of these sacred Folk songs, which are of very ancient 
origin, are said to have been sung by the Crusaders as they marched 
towards Jerusalem. There are instances of songs of this type being used 
also as battle hymns; among others: “Maria Mutter reine Maid” 
(Mother Mary, Maiden pure), and “Christ der du geboren bist” 
(Christ, Who wast born). 

These folk melodies, both sacred and secular, at first improvised, 
and then, if they pleased the people, receiving general sanction, 
developed eventually into definite Lieder. The earliest attempt at part- 
singing was the addition of crude harmonies at the interval of a fifth 
or an octave above the melody. Later, the tendency was to use har- 
monies in thirds and sixths; and in secular folk music, as distinct from 
Church Chant, the third and fifth of the common chord become 
noticeable also as a basis for the melody. 

As with the Meistersinger, a favourite tune often served for different 
songs, so long as the words could be made to fit the melody. Some of 
the oldest secular songs are to be found in the tenth-century Wolfen- 
biittel MS.; there are many others in Nithart’s thirteenth-century 
Song-Book, and in the fourteenth-century Prague MS. One of the 
most important of the early collections is the Lochamer Song-Book, 
which was compiled in the fifteenth century. It contains thirty-six 
Lieder; some are written in a simple polyphony, and a few have an 
instrumental accompaniment. 
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___ The early MSS. contain examples of various kinds of songs. Besides 

religious Lieder, there are May songs, love songs, hunting songs, 
occupational and marching songs. As regards tonality, the earliest 
were based on the Church modes; one of the most commonly used 
being the Dorian (D mode). Later on, the Ionian (C mode), and the 
Aeolian (A mode), which had been avoided in Church music, tended 
to prevail; and these modes, in time, provided our modern major- 
minor system. 

In its structure, the Folk song melody was influenced by the rhythm 
of German poetry, in which the most usual metre consisted of lines 
with four strong and four weak accents. Often two rhyming four-feet 
verses (known as a Reim-Paar) are set to the same little melodic phrase. 
Again, a symmetrical two-line verse may be followed by a line in a 
different metre; such three-line verses are treated like the Minnesinger 
Lieder, already mentioned: that is, they consist of an Aufgesang and an 
Abgesang. 

Verses of four, six or eight lines produce new melodic types, in 
which the contrasting phrase and the repetition occur in a different 
order. In some songs, a single short motif recurs on different notes, 
modulating into various keys. A characteristic of many early airs, and 
one which gives them a special interest, is irregularity of rhythm; some 
bars being in duple time, others in triple, to fit the changing metre of 
the poem. 

Dance rhythms also suggested new structural and melodic pat- 
terns; the springing movements and sharp rhythms of certain dances 
being reproduced in the lines and accents of the tunes. Sometimes, 
again, a symmetrical melody is interrupted by a free ornamental 
passage or melisma, which may perhaps have been sung, or else played 
on some accompanying instrument. From every point of view, there 
is much richness and variety in the structure and mood of the early 
German Folk songs.1 

These simple tunes composed, no doubt, now by peasant musicians, 
now by professionals, whose names may be lost in the mists of time, 
were disseminated throughout the German-speaking lands. They 
appealed to the taste of the people, who, as they sang them, often 
transformed them, moulding them to suit the local fancy, till they 
became Folk classics. 

The influence of Folk music was not, however, limited to the 


1 A detailed analysis of early German Folk music is to be found in H. J. Moser’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Musik. (Cotta, Stuttgart, 1923.) 
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Middle Ages. The early German polyphonists of the next generations 
took from such songs many of the themes they utilized in their simple 
part-music. Composers of the Renaissance period followed suit, 
adorning the folk tunes with their more skilful counterpoint. Even the 
Flemish and Italian musicians who settled in Germany borrowed such 
themes, embroidering them to suit their own taste. And, as we travel 
on through the Classical and Romantic epochs, we find the springs of 
Folk song welling up in the works of the most celebrated composers, 
and giving them some of thei: finest melodic inspiration. 
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CHAPTER I 


FIRST DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA AND 
BAVARIA. CHOIRS. THE ORGAN 


le WAS in Austria and Bavaria that German music first began that 
development to which we can trace back the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the composers of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Simple forms of music, both ecclesiastical and secular, had been 
practised in these lands from early times. As in German Switzerland 
and the Rhine countries, the art was first seriously cultivated in the 
monasteries, which became the early music schools. The medieval 
MSS. that are still preserved show that the monks studied the theories 
on which the primitive art of those days was based; that they wrote 
hymns and sequences, and worked zealously as scribes. 

Virgilius the Geographer, that learned Irishman who was Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg for twenty-three years in the second half of the 
eighth century, must have played a part in the early development of 
Church Music there. It was no doubt owing to him or some of his 
compatriots that the small Celtic harp, with which the medieval Irish 
monks used to accompany their ecclesiastical Chant, was, as Dr. H. J. 
Moser mentions, still to be found in Austria in the eleventh century. 

The Austrian Duke Henry Jasomirgott made Vienna the centre of 
Court life about the middle of the twelfth century; and from that time 
on, social and artistic activities tended to concentrate more and more 
on this town which was to have such a glorious future. Side by side 
with ecclesiastical music, which had played an important role ever since 
the introduction of Christianity, early types of secular music began to 
be cultivated, especially folk songs, treating of a variety of themes: 
warlike marching tunes, love songs and dance songs. And Austria also 
had its sacred folk songs for the great Church festivals: Christmas, 
Passion and Easter hymns and Marienlieder, many of which were 
used in the Mystery Plays which became popular in the South during 
the thirteenth century. 

The other Babenberg Dukes of that age of chivalry, the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries, were noted for their love of poetry and music, 
and gathered interesting personalities about them at the Austrian 
Court. As we have seen, famous Minnesinger were at home there. 
Among others, Reinmar der Alte, who taught Walther von der 
Vogelweide his art. And though Walther’s wanderings brought him 
for a while to the Thuringian Court, he returned later to Austria. 
There, too, was written the Niebelungen Lied, the famous series of 
poems which include all the ancient Teutonic Sagas. 

As in other Germanic lands, the art of the Minnesinger was carried 
on by the burghers of Austria and Bavaria; and Meistersinger guilds 
were established in all the chief towns. Vienna had what was probably 
the oldest musical society, the Confraternity of St. Nicholas, founded 
there in 1288. There is mention of a choir in the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen about this time; and of an organ, some fifty years later. 
Guillaume de Machaut, one of the best-known composers of the 
Franco-Flemish school of the fourteenth century, was for a time at the 
court of the Roman Emperor, Charles IV, at Prague. A Prague MS. 
of that century contains pieces by de Machaut and the Florentine 
organist, Landino. French, Flemish and Italian composers were then 
attempting a new style, the Ars Nova; using freer harmonies than those 
of the early Organum. Germany, however, was then still at the older, 
or Ars Antiqua, stage. By the mid-fifteenth century, under the Hapsburg 
Emperor, Frederick II, father of the great Maximilian I, the Cathedral 
choir had been considerably increased. 

Bavaria was not behindhand. Musical developments there ran 
parallel to those of its neighbour, Austria. Like other European rulers, 
the Bavarian Dukes had musicians to attend them on all ceremonious 
occasions. Already in the fourteenth century there is mention of their 
instrumentalists. At Ingolstadt, Landshut, or Munich, wherever the 
Court happened to have its headquarters, trumpeters and drummers 
opened the state processions; lutenists, flautists and fiddlers also formed 
part of the musical household and played for the Court dances. Organs 
were being used in the principal churches; in the fourteenth century, 
Munich had one of the biggest in Germany. And, in 1467, the Wittels- 
bach Duke, Albert III, engaged the first noteworthy German musician, 
the blind Nuremberg organist, Konrad Paumann, who is regarded as 
the founder of the earliest German school of organ playing in Nurem- 
berg and Munich. 

Paumann was a contemporary of the Florentine, Antonio Squar- 
cialupi, known nowadays chiefly for his celebrated Manuscript which 
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contains so many interesting examples of fourteenth-century Italian 
music, including some by his predecessor at the Cathedral of Florence, 
Santa Maria del Fiore, the blind organist, Francesco Landini, who had 
flourished a century earlier. 

Konrad Paumann found his first patrons in his native Nuremberg. 
His Parish Priest, Laubing, and the Grundherr, a merchant family, had 
him taught composition and organ playing and found him a position 
in a local church. His improvisations were greatly admired; and so 
famous did the blind organist become that he attracted the attention 
of the Duke of Bavaria. Paumann was thirty-seven years old when he 
was appointed to the Munich Court. Besides the organ, he played the 
lute and other instruments of the day. 

There was considerable intercourse at this period between the 
southern German states and the Italian courts, whose rulers shared that 
love of the arts to which the Renaissance was giving a fresh impetus. 
A new virtuoso always aroused interest and, as was the custom at that 
time, some of the Italian princes asked for a loan of Paumann, so that 
they might have an opportunity of admiring his skill. But it took a 
great deal of persuasion to induce Paumann to travel, though he 
eventually went on a visit to the d’Este at Ferrara and to the court of 
Mantua, when Duke Albert’s sister, Margaret of Bavaria, married the 
Gonzaga heir. He was also invited to Milan, but in vain. To excuse 
his refusal, Ludovico Gonzago wrote to the Sforza, in 1470: “‘it was 
with the greatest difficulty in the world that we managed to bring him 
as far as Mantua’. Everywhere, Paumann aroused the admiration of 
his hearers, and was loaded with valuable gifts. 

The following year, Duke Albert brought his organist to Ratisbon 
to play for the ruler of the Holy Roman Empire, Frederick I, who 
had come there for the Reichstag (local Parliament). The Emperor was 
so much impressed that he made Paumann a Knight. When he 
died, two years later, he was buried in the Munich Cathedral, the 
Frauenkirche. The statue on his monument! depicted him as a slim, 
clean-shaven man, playing a Portative organ and surrounded by other 
instruments: the lute, harp, flute and small giga, on which he had often 
shown his skill at the Ducal Court and in the houses of the Munich 
patricians. 

Among Paumann’s compositions, there is an early example of a 
trio for viols or fidula. Such of his organ works as have survived are 
not of much interest. Like many old Italian and German organists, 


1 It was completely destroyed during the Second World War. 
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his fame rested on his extempore playing; and it was possibly owing 
to his blindness that few of his compositions were noted down. But 
he influenced the Munich organists of his day, and his theories on 
technique are contained in his Ars Organisandi. 

Like his contemporaries, Walther Frey and Ludwig Krafft, 
Paumann imitated the Northern Contrapuntal School which had begun 
to flourish about the middle of the fourteenth century. In the early 
fifteenth century it included Flemish, French and English composers, 
of whom the most noteworthy were Dufay, Binchois and Dunstable; 
but the Hemings predominated. This polyphonic school represents 
the first important development in formal art music. It soon became 
known all over Europe, thanks to the fact that Flemish singers and 
composers had been given important appointments at the French and 
Italian courts and in the Papal Choir. Their style was greatly in advance 
of the primitive Organum or Diaphonia, and of the more developed 
Discant of the twelfth century. Such elementary types of part-music 
had provided a simple form of counterpoint to accompany a Plain- 
Chant melody, known as Cantus Firmus, which was sung (or held) by 
the Tenor part. 

As time went on, musicians sought for more elaborate effects. And 
from the Trope grew the Motet, which, apart from “Masses”, became 
the most important type of composition in late medieval days. To a 
given theme with words, two or three other melodies were added 
which sounded well to the musical ears of that day; each melody 
having its own words. But in the fifteenth century more clarity and 
form were being achieved; and the Flemish Contrapuntal School 
brought great improvements. The independent melodies began to 
imitate the principal theme, at a certain interval; producing what 
became known as a Canon, and greater tonal beauty was aimed at. 
The Flemish innovations were soon adopted by all countries with 
a musical culture. 

How widely diffused were the works of the composers of the late 
fifteenth century can be seen from the remarkable collection possessed 
by the Cathedral of Trent during the reign of the Emperor Frederick 
Ill. This series of nine volumes, written in the Mensural Notation of 
the period, contained music by Paumann, Frey and Krafft, and by 
Italian, Burgundian and English composers of the fifteenth century. 
In some of the German Masses, the Cantus Firmus consists of German 
Folk songs. 

This contrapuntal music, in which the lines of a number of melodies 
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flowed simultaneously, weaving themselves around a theme, taken 
from Plain-Chant or Folk song, belongs to the earliest stage of art 
music. In its essence, it is akin to the Gothic style in architecture, with 
its tracery of lines soaring to the vaulted roofs of nave and aisle, 
still to be seen in those wonderful Cathedrals which were erected 
in so many German towns during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 
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MUSIC IN AUSTRIA UNDER THE EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN I. HOFHAIMER; ISAAC;,. SENFL 


elie picturesque figure of Maximilian I is outstanding in European 
history at the end of the fifteenth and during the first two decades 
of the sixteenth century. The greatest ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire after Charlemagne, and a shrewd politician, his outlook on 
life was nevertheless coloured by the most romantic ideals, which won 
for him the name of ‘“‘The Last of the Knights”; and with him, the age 
of romance and chivalry was to end. 

Maximilian had probably received little education in his youth; for 
the shadow of war hovered over Austria in the mid-fifteenth century. 
One of his earliest recollections must have been his imprisonment, at 
the age of five, with his father and mother, in the fortress of Vienna, 
then besieged by the Bavarians, and of his having nothing to eat but 
a scanty ration of coarse bran bread. 

But honours fell to him at an early age. Even during the lifetime 
of his father, the Emperor Frederick III, he was elected King of the 
Romans at Frankfort; and at his coronation at Aachen he wore the 
crown of Charlemagne. It is possible that he received his first contacts 
with music at the court of Charles the Rash of Burgundy, whose 
daughter, Mary, he married. For Burgundy was then one of the most 
cultured courts in Europe, and famous composers and singers from the 
Netherlands formed part of the musical household. This marriage 
brought the N etherlands under Maximilian’s rule; since Mary of 
Burgundy, Charles’s only child, inherited these rich provinces on her 
father’s death. 

A few years before he succeeded his father as Emperor, Maximilian 
took over the Tyrol from his cousin, Duke Sigmond, son of ‘‘Frederick 
of the Empty Pockets” (a complaint from which many medizval rulers 
suffered). At Innsbruck, which had been for centuries the residence of 
the Tyrol Hapsburgs, Maximilian found a fine choir, under the 
direction of the first noteworthy Austrian organist, Paul Hofhaimer, 
nae was to remain the principal court musician, as long as the Emperor 
ived. 

Although Maximilian held his court in a series of different towns, 
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Innsbruck was his favourite place of residence. It soon became a musical 
centre, for it was on one of the principal routes from Austria and 
Germany to Venice and the other Italian towns where music was 
being seriously cultivated at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Flemish musicians stopped there on their way south. Many were 
invited to Italian courts; others went there on their OWN initiative to 
find the posts which, owing to their numbers, their own small country 
could not provide. Among other visitors was Obrecht, later to become 
a famous member of the Papal Choir. 

One of the most celebrated musicians of the period, Heinrich Isaac, 
often came to Innsbruck as a guest. Though born in Flanders, he was 
regarded as a German musician; partly because he was a subject of the 
Emperor, whose dominions then included the Netherlands; partly 
because his music was German in style. In Italy he was known as 
“Henry the German”. As Maximilian’s financial situation did not 
permit him to engage a musician of Isaac’s standing, the composer 
went to Italy, and made a fine position for himself at Florence. He 
succeeded Squarcialupi as organist at the Cathedral and was appointed 
Court Musician to the Medici. But even while he was in Italy, Isaac 
remained in touch with the Imperial Court and retained the title of 
Composer to the Emperor, to whose service he was later to return. 

At Innsbruck, Isaac became acquainted with the organist Paul 
Hofhaimer, who spent the greater part of his life in the Imperial 
service. He is regarded as the founder of the Austrian School of Organ- 
playing. But like the other musicians of that day, he played various 
instruments; and he taught many pupils. 

Besides organ music, Hofhaimer’s compositions consisted chiefly 
of vocal works with the usual Cantus Firmus in the Tenor part. The 
theme was often a German Folk song, to which two or three other 
parts were added in a simple polyphonic style. Or sometimes the 
voices sang in unison, and the contrapuntal parts were supplied by 
such wind instruments as cornets, trumpets and trombones. This was 
the age of such notable Flemish composers as Obrecht and Josquin 
des Prés; and the Motet and the secular Madrigal, which were 
becoming the chief vocal types in Flanders and Italy, were also spread- 
ing to Germany. The foreign influence had not, however, submerged 
the native musical feeling; and the music of this early German School, 
though naive in style, has a characteristic depth and seriousness, due 
probably to an instinctive devotion to Folk song, that differentiates it 
from the more elaborate and brilliant foreign works. By the end of the 
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fifteenth century, Hofhaimer’s Choir had become famous. But it was 
a very small one according to modern ideas; it consisted of six boys, 
two of whom were Flemish and four Austrian; and a few tenors and 
basses, who were usually priests. 

Like Charlemagne, Maximilian travelled frequently from one 
region of his huge dominions to another; setting up his court now at 
Innsbruck, now at Constance, Augsburg or Vienna. But he also visited 
the smaller towns in his Empire; and he was accompanied everywhere 
by a big retinue in which his musicians were an important element. 
He had appointed his very capable daughter, Margaret, Governor of 
the Netherlands; and the series of letters in which he sent her his advice 
show that he was nearly always on the road, travelling from the 
Tyrol to the Rhineland, from Switzerland to Luxemburg. The tours 
he made would represent arduous journeys even today with our 
modern means of transport. A letter headed “from our city of 
Constance” is followed soon after by another from Lindau; next, he 
is at Landeck. In turn, he visits Innsbruck, Bolzano, Augsburg, Linz, 
Cologne, Coblentz, Diisseldorf; Nuremberg. He is indefatigable. 

His activity is something to marvel at. But one wonders whether 
his courtiers and musicians appreciated it. For his singers and instru- 
mentalists had to accompany him wherever he went. They not only 
entertained him at his various residences, but had to ride near him 
on the long journeys and, according to his fancy, sing or play to while 
the weary hours away. Like the contemporary Italian princes, he 
probably realized the glamour and prestige which the Renaissance 
culture and the budding arts lent to the court of a ruler. But Maximilian 
seems to have been a genuine music-lover. 

His daughter, Margaret of Austria, shared his tastes. On the death 
of her brother, the Archduke Philip, she had taken charge of the 
education of her nephews and niece. Music was one of the subjects they 
studied. The Belgian painter, Mabuse, has left us a charming picture 
of Eleanor of Austria, as a child, playing the cembalo. Her plump, 
dimpled fingers rest on the keys, while she glances round with a shy, 
demure look. As the wife of Francis I, she was one day to be Queen 
of the brilliant court of Paris. Her brother, Charles, to become, on his 
grandfather’s death, the famous Emperor Carlo Quinto, proved him- 
self'a real champion of the art. For, in the Netherlands, as a young man, 
he actually fought in a Tournament to uphold the honour of Music, 
which, some knights declared, made men soft and effeminate; and such 


vigour did Charles and his followers display that they routed their 
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Hemnricu Isaac’s “INNSBRUCKLIED” 
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opponents. Later on, he collected a fine choir of Belgian singers which 
attended him everywhere. ' 

When Heinrich Isaac’s Florentine patron, Lorenzo de’ Medici, died, 
the composer returned to the service of Maximilian, for whom he had 
acted as a kind of diplomatic agent during his sojourn in Italy. Isaac 
followed the Emperor to the various court towns: Augsburg, Vienna, 
Constance, Innsbruck. Connected with his stay in the latter town is 
the well-known “Innsbruck Lied”: “Innsbruck ich muss dich lassen” 
(Innsbruck I must leave thee), of which Isaac wrote two different 
four-part settings. The air is possibly an old Folk song; and the 
accompanying parts blend with it very harmoniously. It was later used 
as a Protestant hymn, to words beginning: ““O Welt, ich muss dich 
lassen” (Oh, World, I must leave thee). 

For the Cathedral of Constance, Isaac wrote, in 1508, his Choralis 
Constantinus, a collection of Church music, which includes many 
Masses and Motets. In these works he shows himself to have been 
a master of the early contrapuntal style, then at its zenith, but which 
in the course of the same century was to be superseded by new 
types. 

When Isaac died, in 1517, two years before Maximilian, he was 
succeeded as Choir Director by his Swiss pupil, Ludwig Senfl, who 
spent nearly thirty years of his life in Austria, having begun his career 
as a singer in the court choir. He was considered one of the great 
composers of his period. He wrote a number of Masses to Gregorian 
themes, as well as German part songs. Though the old German contra- 
puntal style still predominated, the beginnings of the Renaissance 
influence can be seen from the fact that most of the chief musicians in 
Maximilian’s service: Hofhaimer, Senfl, and the scholarly Austrian, 
Petrus Tritonius (whose real name was Peter Treibenreif), all wrote 
settings of Horatian Odes. 

Maximilian’s love of art was not limited to music; he was also 
interested in literature and painting. He gave commissions to Albrecht 
Diirer, whose work he came to know in Nuremberg, and also to 
skilful engravers like Hans Burgkmair. He was something of an 
author himself; for it is now generally accepted that he either wrote 
or inspired the romantic story of the ““White King” (Der Weisskunig), 
a fantastic account of his own life and exploits, which was formerly 
attributed to the Emperor’s secretary, Treitzsauerwein. Maximilian is 
quite candid as to his object. He says in his book: “He who does not 
make a memorial for himself during his own lifetime, will not leave 
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_ any memory after his death; such a man will be forgotten with the 
sound of the tolling bell.” 

The illustrations were designed by various artists. One, entitled 
“Skill in Music”, is by Hans Burgkmair. It shows the White King 
(Maximilian himself) standing in the centre of a room, surrounded by 
his musicians. In the background, three singers bend over a book, and 
a flautist stands beside them. In the foreground, the Imperial organist, 
Hofhaimer, is seated at his organ; near him, a gentleman in an elaborate 
plumed hat plays the harp; a cembalist sits at his boxlike instrument 
that stands on a table, on which another musician seems to have just 
put down his viol. Various kinds of wind instruments and drums lie 
scattered about on table and floor. 

The musicians are very much in evidence in the famous series of 
engravings: “The Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian ’’, who did 
not leave it to posterity to exalt his deeds. Many of the woodcuts are 
said to have been designed by Diirer; the Emperor himself chose the 
subjects. They give us some idea of the fantastic splendour in which 
the “Last of the Knights’ delighted. Here, in gorgeous array, come the 
trumpeters and trombonists, mounted on richly caparisoned horses; 
then, a chariot passes in which musicians are playing lutes and the 
viola da gamba; on another car, Paul Hofhaimer sits at his Positive 
organ, the bellows-blower beside him, and a small portable 
Regal organ is near at hand; then comes the choir; and after 
them, on a big chariot, there is a little orchestra, consisting of: harps, 
lutes, flutes, various kinds of viols, bombards (a kind of bassoon) and 
drums 


The long series of engravings would almost seem to have been 
planned (prophetically) for a consecutive cinema performance. The 
pictures preceding each musical chariot shows the means of loco- 
motion: a yoke of oxen, two stags with noble spreading antlers, or 
a pair of horses. The car on which Hofhaimer is seen playing his organ 
is drawn by a camel, ridden by a small boy, at whom the camel looks 
back with an air of disdain. In a footnote to his instructions to the 
artists, Maximilian adds: ““The little boy and all of them are to wear 
laurel wreaths.’ And so they all do, the camel included; which may 
perhaps account for his supercilious expression. 

After the death of Maximilian, in 1519, this romantic spirit passed 
away. His successor, his famous grandson, Charles V, lived mostly in 
Spain; and Maximilian’s musical household was disbanded. Senfl 
became Court Composer to the Duke of Bavaria at Munich; and 
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Hofhaimer, after a few years at Augsburg, was appointed organist at 
Salzburg Cathedral; for in all the larger towns of Austria and Bavaria, 
local musicians of their attainments easily found employment. 

Important political changes now affected the artistic life of Ger- 
many. Before the end of Maximilian’s reign, Holland had broken 
away from the vast dominions of the Holy Roman Empire; and also 
Switzerland, which had played such a big role in early German music. 
The new century, under the influence of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, was to witness sweeping changes. Literature, archi- 
tecture and painting were already reflecting the mentality of the age; 
but music, the most conservative of the arts, long retained some 
medieval characteristics. 
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(b) New Inrtuences: THE RENAISSANCE; THE REFORMATION; 
FLEMISH MuUsICIANS IN GERMANY 


CHAPTER III 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS IN SAXONY. 
THE REFORMATION 


Aceon the most flourishing period of musical activity in 
Saxony began in the seventeenth century, the art was already 
cultivated there at the end of the fifteenth century. A choir had been 
established by the Elector Ernest in 1480; and during the long reign 
of his son, Frederick the Wise, this prince’s interest in music attracted 
some of the best-known composers and organists of the day to the 
Saxon Court, which then had its headquarters at Torgau. 

Frederick had as his Music Director an outstanding figure in early 
German music, Adam von Fulda, a Franconian monk, whose name is 
remembered today chiefly on account of his treatise on music. But he 
is also one of the most noteworthy representatives of the early contra- 
puntal style. His compositions include a number of those courtly songs, 
the Hofweisen, which represent a revival of the Minnesinger’s art; and 
also Motets, which show a skill in advance of that of his contempor- 
aries; as is evident from a Motet by him which the Swiss writer, 
Glareanus, includes in his ““‘Dodekachordon’’. 

Among the musicians who visited the court of Frederick the Wise 
were: Maximilian’s composer, Heinrich Isaac; his organist, Paul 
Hofhaimer; the blind organist Arnold Schlick; and Heinrich Finck, 
who began his career at the Polish court. The Elector had a number of 
singers and instrumentalists in his service, and organs were used in the 
principal churches. 

When, in the early sixteenth century, the Reformation movement 
swept over certain parts of Germany, Saxony was one of the provinces 
most affected. It was fortunate for the fate of music in that region that 
Martin Luther was a lover of music; for, at the beginning, the general 
tendency of his adherents was to condemn all music both ecclesiastical 
and secular. 

As happened in other countries, the more fanatical Puritans 
destroyed many religious works of art. And in some towns, like 
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Zurich, for instance, fine organs were hacked to pieces, while the 
horrified organist looked on, helpless. In other places, the organs were 
often removed from the churches, and nothing in the way of music 
allowed but the unison singing of German hymns by the congregation. 
Not only Church Music suffered, but some of the nobles who had 
always kept singers and instrumentalists in their service, now dismissed 
them all. 

Fortunately, Luther protested against these excesses. For he himself 
was a good amateur musician. He sang and played the flute, and was 
an admirer of contrapuntal music, in particular of the works of the 
great Flemish composer, Josquin des Prés. In 1522, when he began to 
plan the music for the Lutheran service, he took under his protection 
some of the choirs that would otherwise have been abolished. Far 
from simplifying Protestant Church music, in accordance with the 
ideas of the strict Puritan group, he retained a considerable portion of 
the Catholic Liturgical Chant. He had the choir-boys taught Latin 
Motets; and the German hymns, sung in unison by the congregation, 
were accompanied by simple contrapuntal parts, sometimes played on 
a little organ. 

When working out his musical projects, Luther sought the help of 
Konrad Rupsch (or Rupff), who was director at the Court of the 
Elector of Saxony. He next sent for his friend, Johann Walther, bass 
singer at the Saxon Court; and, at Wittenberg, with Walther’s 
assistance, he arranged a German Mass. The Ordinary of the Mass: 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, were translated into 
German and set to music; and such Masses were sung in Protestant 
churches in Nuremberg right through the sixteenth century. 

Hymn-books were also compiled. The music consisted now of 
Gregorian themes, now of Folk songs; and for some hymns, Luther 
and his friends wrote original melodies. At first, such hymns, even 
when the music consisted of Plain Song rendered, in unison, came to 
be known as Chorale: a term that had already been in use for Gregorian 
Chant. How many of these German Protestant hymn tunes can be 
attributed to Luther himself is now uncertain. At first, a great many 
were said to be his original contribution; when this proved inaccurate, 
people went to the other extreme and gave him credit for very few. 
It would seem that he really wrote some eighteen or twenty. Many 
dispute his authorship of the celebrated Ein feste Burg, to which 
several composers have set parts. Eventually, the confusing word 
Chorale came to designate such harmonized hymns. 
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In Johann Walther’s Geystlich Gesangk-Buckleyn (Sacred Song- 
Book), the theme, as was usual in early contrapuntal music, was sung 
by the Tenor, as a Cantus Firmus, with three other simple polyphonic 
parts woven around it; the result was a German Choral Motet. In some 
of these songs the theme is secular Folk-music, in others, original 
melodies by the composer. Among the musicians of that day who 
wrote similar works were: Georg Rhaw, Cantor at Leipzig, who also 
printed a number of collections of contemporary music; Martin 
Agricola, who worked at Magdeburg; Arnold Bruck, Senfl and 
Stoltzer. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century Johann Walther succeeded 
Rupsch as Music Director to the Saxon Court. It was then that the 
Dresden Court Choir was founded by Elector Maurice of Torgau. 
But not till a later period did the simplification of the Lutheran musical 
service set in; for Walther and his contemporaries clung to the rich 


heritage of the past. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MUSIC IN VARIOUS GERMAN TOWNS 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


USIC was not limited to the great courts. During the late 

Nie and throughout the sixteenth century, German com- 

posers and organists diffused a knowledge of music in the provincial 
towns and at the smaller courts. 

As we saw, Konrad Paumann had made his name in his native 
Nuremberg before he was appointed court organist at Munich. This 
centre of the Meistersinger’s activities was noted for its instrument- 
making industry from an early date. In the fifteenth century its 
lute-makers were famous; there, too, organs were built for many other 
German towns; wind instruments and viols were also manufactured. 
And, as was common at that time, the organ-builder or lute-maker 
was often also a performer and composer. An impetus to musical 
culture was given by the collections of works by Flemish and early 
German composers made by local musicians; and when music began 
to be printed, Nuremberg was one of the chief centres. ; 

On the death of the Emperor Maximilian, his organist, Paul 
Hofhaimer, went to Augsburg, where he worked for some years 
before entering the service of the Archbishop of Salzburg. In the latter 
town, he had for a time as a colleague Heinrich Finck, who, in addition 
to Church Music, wrote German songs for several voices. Of one 
collection of Lieder, he says that they are “‘to be sung cheerfully, and 
can also be used for instruments’. Such vocal music was often played 
on the lute; but organists were also beginning to interest themselves 
in the secular keyboard instruments, the cembalo and clavichord. 

Finck had previously lived for several years at the court of Wiirt- 
temberg, of which Stuttgart was the headquarters. Several well-known 
composers were employed at this court during the course of the 
sixteenth century; among them, Ludwig Daser and Leonhard Lechner, 
whose names are also panacea with Munich; and Adam Gumpeltz- 
heimer, who later became Cantor at one of the Augsburg churches. 

Another early-sixteenth-century German composer, Thomas 
Stoltzer, went further afield. He became Music Director to King Louis 
of Bohemia and Hungary, at Buda. Little is known of his career, for 
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_ he disappeared after the battle of Mohacs, during which he may have 
been killed. He left the usual collection of Latin hymns and Motets; 
but also wrote German Lutheran Motets. 

At Heidelberg, the Count Palatine had good musicians in his 
service at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Among them was 
Arnold von Schlick, organist and lutenist, who composed for both 
instruments and wrote a book on organ-building. At the same period, 
the chief Cantor at Heidelberg was the cleric, Sebastian Virdung. He 
wrote the oldest printed work on musical instruments: Musica getutscht 
(Music described in German), which was published at Basle in 1511. 

Several towns in Saxony and Thuringia gave employment to 
competent musicians. Martin Agricola wrote his treatises on music at 
Magdeburg; and he also composed little Trios and Quartets for bowed 
instruments. 

Jacob Meiland, who had been trained as a choir-boy at Dresden, 
was Director at the court of the Margrave of Ansbach till 1574. Besides 
German songs and Motets, he wrote some of those Cantiones Sacre 
which the Venetian school of that day had introduced. Joachim Moller 
von Burg, celebrated as an organist and composer of Passion Music, 
was employed at Miihlhausen in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

None of these towns had a more active cultural life than Augsburg, 
at this period. In the Cathedral, the Cardinal-Archbishop had installed 
as his organist the Flemish, Italian-trained composer, Jacob van Kerle, 
who also attended him when he went to Rome; van Kerle was later 
in the service of the Austrian Emperor Rudolph II. 

Augsburg also had, in that remarkable merchant family the Fugger, 
patrons of music whose influence was far-reaching. The family records 
go back to the end of the fourteenth century, when a certain Johannes 
Fugger was a Master Weaver in Augsburg. The next generation saw 
the commercial prosperity of the Fugger firmly established; and by the 
end of the fifteenth century, Johannes’ grandsons, Ulrich and Jakob 
the Second, had attained a position of great importance both in Augs- 
burg and abroad; for their trade in silk and wool brought them into 
contact with many countries. 

But Venice, still the great market for Eastern trade, was the chief 
foreign centre for southern German merchants. Thither, the sons of 
the Fugger were sent for their business training; and in Venice, the 
family eventually established a warehouse of their own. They were not 
interested in commerce alone. Like the Venetian merchant princes of 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Fugger played a part in the 
artistic and musical life of the city, which was then one of the most 
cultured in Europe. 

Ulrich and his younger brother Jakob concentrated on the financial 
side of their business. They became bankers to Maximilian I and to the 
Popes; to the Emperor Charles V, who raised the Fugger to the 
nobility, and gave them the privilege of minting their own coins. The 
tiches they amassed enabled them to live on the same footing as the 
Renaissance princes. They built themselves magnificent palaces at 
Augsburg, and became patrons of art. 

In the early sixteenth century, Ulrich showed his interest in German 
artists by sending some of Albrecht Diirer’s works to Italy; while his 
brother, Jakob, had his palace decorated by the younger Burgkmair. 
Two generations later, the head of the family brought a pupil of Titian’s 
from Venice to ornament the walls of his Augsburg mansion with 
frescoes. Their splendid Merchant House in Venice, which was hung 
with paintings by celebrated Italian artists, was a place of meeting for 
patricians, painters and musicians. Among their associates were Andrea 
and Giovanni Gabrieli, under whom Venetian music began that 
marvellous development which was to have important repercussions 
on the art in Germany, especially during the following century. 

The Fugger’s early interest in music is shown by the succession of 
German composers and instrumentalists who were engaged in their 
service, towards the end of the sixteenth century. Among their 
private organists were: Johann Eccard, a pupil of Orlandus Lassus; 
Gregor Aichinger, a follower of Palestrina, whom the Fugger sent 
to Venice and Rome for further study; Christian Erbach, who also 
foreshadows the Italian influence that was soon to spread to Germany; 
Jakob Hassler and, for a time, his more famous brother Hans Leo, 
whose most important activities belong to a later period. 
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FLEMISH MUSICIANS IN BAVARIA AND 
AUSTRIA: ORLANDUS LASSUS; 
JACHET BUUS; PHILIPPE DE MONTE 


HE sixteenth century witnessed a great change in musical life in 

Germany. Already, at the end of the fifteenth century, the Renais- 
sance had left its impress on Italian culture. Now, in most countries, 
it was beginning to obliterate the last traces of medieval mentality, 
and the music it had inspired. Again, in the early sixteenth century, 
the Reformation, which had such a profound influence in Germany, 
was responsible for new types of sacred music. 

Another important new element was the influx of foreign musicians 
into Germany at this period. First, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, came the Flemish, who, long before, had made their way to 
the French and Italian courts. As composers, they were recognized 
masters of a contrapuntal style based on imitation between the parts; 
the repetition of the same melody by the different voices in succession, 
to be known as a Canon. 

The technique and style of the Netherland School was already 

known in Germany, as many old MSS. prove. But the local musicians, 
while adopting the Flemish devices, continued to write in a simple 
style which showed more quiet depth of feeling than contrapuntal 
skill. In fact, at this period, the land of Bach lagged behind other 
European countries in the art of polyphony. 

As singers, too, the Flemish were famous, and were noted for 
their skilful rendering of elaborate coloratura. The Germans had 
opportunities of hearing them at their best when the Emperor Charles 
V came from Brussels to some German Reichstag (local Parliament) 
bringing his Belgian choir with him. And when his daughter, 
Margaret, whom he had appointed Regent of the Netherlands, came 
to Germany in state, she had among her singers no less a person than 
Cyprian de Rore, who was well known at many northern Italian 
courts. 

The German nobles, wishing to follow this example, gave their 
_ representatives in Flanders instructions to send them good singers and 
composers for their courts. These were not, however, easy to find, being 
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in such demand in Italy, where there were possibilities of a brilliant 
career cither in the Papal Choir or in the household of one of the great 
nobles. But, gradually, the Flemish found their way also to Germany; 
and, by the middle of the sixteenth century, at the courts of Vienna, 
Munich and Dresden, they held most of the principal posts. Native 
musicians were to be found only in the less important positions, where 
they worked away quietly as organists, wrote simple Church Music 
and made arrangements of Folk songs. There are, in fact, few notable 
names among the German musicians of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. 

In Italy, too, some hundred years earlier, the same phenomenon 
had occurred. The Flemish, with their more mature art, had eclipsed 
the Italians, who, in time, having assimilated the new technique of 
the Netherland composers, caught up with them and outdistanced 
them during the sixteenth century, when Italian music took on such 
a notable development. 

Now, in Germany, the same conditions prevailed. A promising 
early school of local composers came to an end, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. This was, no doubt, partly due to the influx of 
talented foreigners; and partly to the fact that a number of the best 
musicians, such as: Finck, Stoltzer, Hofhaimer and Senfl, died about 
this time. But, for one reason or another, this was a slack period in 
German music. 

The most cultured German court in the sixteenth century was that 
of Bavaria. At the expense of the Dukes, Adam Berg of Munich 
published, in 1540, ten volumes of Church Music, which included 
works by Lassus. The reign of Duke Albert V of Bavaria, a brilliant 
period at the Munich court, coincides with the predominance of 
Flemish music. A few years after his accession, in 1550, the Duke 
invited to his court Orlandus Lassus, a contemporary of Palestrina, 
and one of the most celebrated musicians of the day. Lassus, who closes 
the era of the great Netherland composers, brought to Munich not 
only the best traditions of the then declining Flemish School, but a 
strong Italian influence. For he had gone to Italy as a boy, had held 
important positions there, and was a personal friend of the Gabrieli 
and other masters of the flourishing Venetian School. And although 
Lassus was connected with the Munich court till his death, some forty 
years later, he always remained in touch with Italy, then the great 
centre of musical culture. 

His fame was international. From boyhood he had been welcomed 
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at the Renaissance courts of northern and southern Italy. After a year 

as Choir Director in Rome, at the basilica of St. John Lateran, he 
travelled in France, England and the Netherlands. His great talents 
and his charm of manner won him admirers everywhere. But though 
he was offered a position at the French Court, he chose Munich as his 
permanent home, and, for nearly forty years, he dominated the whole 
musical life of the town. Senfl, who had come to Munich on the death 
of the Austrian Emperor Maximilian I, had been succeeded by his 
Bavarian pupil, Daser. But, a few years after the arrival of Lassus in 
Munich, Daser was pensioned off, and his post as Court Kapellmeister 
was given to Orlandus. 

The court musicians had less travelling to do in the late sixteenth 
century than in the days of Maximilian I; perhaps because the German 
Empire had shrunk in size. But they still played an important part in 
the Imperial and Ducal households. When Maximilian II attended the 
Diet of Augsburg, he was accompanied by his singers and instrumen- 
talists; likewise, Orlandus’ patron, the Bavarian Duke Albert V, 
brought his musicians with him when he went in solemn state to the 
Diet of Ratisbon. 

Music was now undergoing a remarkable transformation. Various 
currents and tendencies were amalgamating, and endowing the art 
with a richer idiom; new forms were opening up wider horizons, 
largely under the influence of Renaissance culture. But the influence 
of the Netherland School was not obliterated; its theories and technique 
had spread all over Europe, and formed part of the cosmopolitan 
musical language. 

Italy, having absorbed the lore of the Flemish School from the 
many representatives that had flocked there during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, was now making enormous strides. Venice 
and Rome, in particular, were creating new artistic types on which the 
northern contrapuntal style, transformed to suit the national taste, left 
its traces; and soon, Italy was in her turn to give her stamp to the music 
of other European countries. 

Orlandus Lassus’ long sojourn in Italy and his familiarity with the 
Italian innovations made him favourable to this influence. In order to 
increase the numbers of the Munich Court Choir, he went to Venice, 
in 1567, and engaged several singers there. Under his direction, the 
ducal Kapelle became, for those days, an important group; between 
vocalists and instrumentalists, it counted sixty musicians. A couple of 
years later, Ivo de Vento, a compatriot of Lassus, was appointed 
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organist to the ducal court. He, too, tended to the Italian style, having 
been trained in Venice. 

Lassus’ numerous works, both religious and secular, were per- 
formed in most German towns. Of his fifty Masses, several are written 
to a Cantus Firmus, often the melody of a secular song, which he 
embroidered with skilful contrapuntal parts. But, although his music is 
suave and expressive, Lassus lacked the deep mystical feeling of his 
great contemporary, Palestrina. (They died the same year, 1594; 
having brought a great era to a splendid climax and close.) 

Besides his Latin Motets, which were some of his best works, 
Orlandus composed a great deal of secular music: Madrigals, and 
Italian and French songs, also arrangements of German songs in several 
parts; but in these he was less successful. In spite of his long stay in 
Munich, he had never become germanized, and he did not know the 
language well. His many German pupils, of whom the best known 
were Leonhard Lechner and Johann Eccard, inherited a knowledge of 
various musical styles from this great international composer. 

The amount of Flemish and Italian music that was performed in 
Munich may be realized from the programme played during a banquet 
held on the occasion of the marriage of Duke Albert V to Renée of 
Lorraine. The wedding guests were treated to music for trombones 
and cornets by Annibale Padovano, the famous organist of San Marco, 
Venice; they also listened to seven-part Motets by Orlandus Lassus; 
Madrigals by Striggio; and other items by Cyprian de Rore. Each 
course of the banquet had a special musical accompaniment, and 
fanfares on trumpets gave an added brilliance to the ceremony. 

Now that Italy had become supreme in music, Italians were being 
invited to the German courts. During the last years of Orlandus’ life, 
Padre Lodovico Zacconi of Pesaro, the author of a famous treatise on 
music, sang as a tenor in the ducal choir, of which he was later for 
some years Music Director. He then returned to his Venetian monastery; 
but he kept in touch with Munich and came back occasionally to direct 
or reorganize the choir. 

In Austria, too, the Flemish were in the ascendant during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Their fame had spread from 
France and Italy; and the Austrian Emperors now engaged a number of 
Flemish musicians, some of whom came directly from the Netherlands, 
others from Italy, where they had lived for years. None of these, 
however, were of the calibre of Orlandus Lassus. 

The musicians employed by the Austrian Emperors worked some- 
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times at Vienna, sometimes at Prague, as the court took up its residence 
now in one town, now in the other. Even before Lassus went to 
Munich, the Fleming, Petrus Moessans, had been appointed Music 
Director to the Imperial Court at Vienna in place of the Austrian, 
Arnold von Bruck. A few years later, another Flemish musician, 
Jachet Buus, who had studied with his compariot, Adrian Willaert, 
in Venice, and was organist at the Cathedral of San Marco, deserted 
Venice and became organist to the Emperor Ferdinand I. As a com- 
poser, he devoted himself chiefly to the new Italian forms, the organ 
Ricercare, and the Madrigal. Buus was followed at the Imperial Court 
by another Netherland composer, Jakob Vaet. The succession of 
Flemish musicians continued, the next being Philippe de Monte, a 
friend of Lassus, who worked for years in Vienna and Prague. 

During de Monte’s term of office as Music Director, one Austrian 
composer made a name both as Cantor in the Imperial Choir and as 
composer. This was Jakob Hand], also known under the latinized name 
of Jacobus Gallus. Like most of the composers of the late sixteenth 
century, his Masses and Madrigals show the influence of the Venetian 
School. Jakob Hassler, Hans Leo’s brother, was also for a time organist 
to the court at Prague. But the important posts went to foreigners 
like Jakob Regnart, who, after beginning life as a choir-boy in the 
Imperial Chapel, was for years choirmaster and director at both 
Innsbruck and Prague. 

Not only the Imperial Court, but also the music-loving Archduke 
Charles of Austria welcomed the foreigners. The first notable Italian 
musician to emigrate to Austria was the celebrated organist of San 
Marco, Annibale of Padua, who entered the service of the Archduke 
at Graz in 1566, and remained there till his death. He was one of those 
early composers who, with their Ricercari and Toccatas, began to create 
forms suitable for the organ which gradually supplanted the tran- 
scriptions of vocal music hitherto in use, and led to the development 
of purely instrumental music. 

When Padre Zacconi of Pesaro, who had been for many years 
connected with the Imperial Choir, used to revisit Vienna, he would 
also spend some time at Graz training the Archduke’s Choir. These 
were the pioneers in that movement that brought so many hundreds 
of Italian musicians to Germany during the following century. 
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THE PERIOD OF ITALIAN INFLUENCE. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


CHAPTER I 


HANS LEO HASSLER AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


N SAXONY, too, the Flemish were supplanting the Germans. 

After a few years’ service as Director of the Dresden Court Choir, 
Johann Walther was pensioned off, and his post was given to the 
Belgian, Le Maistre. After him, as happened in most German courts 
at that period, came an influx of Italian musicians, bringing with them 
the new styles and tendencies. Counterpoint, with its horizontal flow 
of simultaneous melodies, had now found a rival in monody, accom- 
panied by vertical blocks of harmony. Already, probably under the 
influence of those lighter Italian song types, the Frottola and Villanella, 
the principal melody in the Madrigal had climbed from the tenor to the 
soprano part. Now the Madrigal began to loosen its polyphonic texture; 
the melody predominated, and the other voices were subordinated 
to it. The reign of the solo song with harmonic accompaniment was 
beginning. 

The first Italian to come to Dresden was Antonio Scandello, who 
was given Le Maistre’s post on his retirement, in 1568. But he had 
already been a member of the Saxon choir some years earlier. In 
addition to Villanelle and Neapolitan songs, Scandello, like most 
foreigners, tried his hand at the ever-popular arrangements of German 
Lieder for several voices. The Italian influence also prevailed under 
his successor, Pinello, who came to Dresden from the Imperial Choir 
at Prague. 

The cycle of musical evolution was, however, to be completed by 
Italian-trained Germans. The most important of these were Hans 
Leo Hassler and Heinrich Schiitz, who, between them, raised music at 
the Dresden court to a high level during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

Hassler and Schiitz mark a new era in German music. Both were 
men of talent and personality, whose outlook was broadened by the 
training and experience they gained in Venice, and whose works and 
influence contributed to the advance of native art. Although they were 
later on eclipsed by the genius of the great classical composers who 
were to make the eighteenth century an epoch of extraordinary 
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brilliance, yet Hassler and Schiitz deserve more than a passing mention. 

Hans Leo Hassler belonged to a family of Nuremberg musicians. 
His father, Isaac, who was an organist, taught his three sons music, 
eventually sending them to Venice for further study. At the time Hans 
Leo was born, in the second half of the sixteenth century, Venice had 
become the most important centre for music in Europe. In early days, 
Italian musicians had served the Cathedral of San Marco. But, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the rulers of the Venetian Republic 
appointed Flemish musicians to the post of Music Director, and soon 
the famous Choir-School of the Basilica became a significant factor 
in the musical life of Venice. 

The first important Flemish Director was Adrian Willaert. During 
his long sojourn in Venice, he trained his fellow-countryman, Cyprian 
de Rore, who succeeded him at San Marco. Another of Willaert’s 
pupils was Andrea Gabrieli, a Venetian patrician, and the first of that 
dynasty of musicians who, as organists and composers, were to be the 
glory of their native town. Andrea had a great many pupils, both 
foreigners and Italians. Among the latter was his nephew, Giovanni, 
who succeeded him as organist at the Basilica and, in his turn, attracted 
numbers of students from abroad. 

The technique of the Gabrieli was founded on that of the best 
Flemish composers. But their native talent and the artistic atmosphere 
in which they lived inspired them to create works that surpassed those 
of their predecessors in scope and originality. They invented new styles, 
and a colourful manner of treating both voices and instruments which 
gave music a fresh orientation. 

It was to Andrea Gabrieli, now first organist at San Marco, that the 
twenty-year-old Hans Leo Hassler was sent, in 1584, probably at the 
expense of the Nuremberg Senate. There had for long been consider- 
able commercial intercourse between Venice and the chief German 
trading centres, especially Nuremberg and Augsburg. The Fugger 
House in Venice, where members of this Augsburg family resided 
permanently, was a centre of social life for both Venetians and visiting 
Germans. Its fine halls were hung with paintings by Giorgione, 
Veronese and Titian. Here, and at the house of the Gabrieli, young 
Hassler made the acquaintance of Venetian artists and musicians. 
Among his friends were his fellow-pupil, Giovanni Gabrieli, and 
Georg Griiber, a Nuremberg merchant, who also studied music with 
Andrea Gabrieli. How intimately the Fugger were connected with the 
musical life of Venice can be seen from the fact that, about this time, 
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Johann Jakob Fugger was made Superintendent of the Basilica Choir. 

Although Hassler was little more than a year in Venice, he quickly 
acquired the characteristic colour and suavity of the Venetian style, 
and adopted the forms the Gabrieli had introduced or amplified. He 
composed Choral Cantatas, like those of his master, Andrea; as well 
as Sacre Cantiones, on the same lines as the big Choral and Orchestral 
works of his friend, Giovanni Gabrieli, thus bringing new elements 
into German music. The Venetian influence is to be seen in the tone 
colours and the harmonies he uses. In Venice, experiments in the use 
of the chromatic had been previously made by de Rore and Zarlino; 
but the Gabrieli wrote on a much bigger scale, and introduced 
more brilliant choral and instrumental effects than had hitherto been 
known. 

Back in Germany, Hassler was first appointed organist to Octavian 
Fugger at Augsburg; to him he dedicated a volume of Masses. He 
also wrote Sacre Cantiones and Madrigals in the Venetian style, 
harmonized in from five to eight parts, for Landgrave Maurice of 
Hesse-Kassel. On the death of his patron, Octavian Fugger, Hans Leo 
returned to his native Nuremberg as organist to the Frauenkirche 
(the Church of Our Lady); and he was also appointed director of the 
Town Musicians there. 

Hassler’s Italian training did not lessen his interest in German music. 
The thirty-nine part songs, entitled Lustgarten neuer Teutscher Gesang, 
which he published in 1601, are regarded as some of his best work. 
One of these songs, “Mein Gemiith ist mir verwirrt’’, found such 
general favour that it developed into a Folk song. First, set to other 
words, it became a Protestant hymn. Later on, Bach used the same 
melody in an altered rhythm for his famous Passion Chorale, “O 
Haupt voll Blut und Wunden”. 

Thus, even highly trained musicians, like Hassler, were able to 
express themselves in the simple native folk idiom, and compose songs 
which were handed down for generations and permeated the fabric 
of German music. 

The Emperor Rudolph II made Hassler a noble, and he spent some 
years at Prague as organist to the Imperial Court. But, in 1608, we 
find him at Dresden, in the service of the Elector of Saxony. About 
this time his health began to fail (he suffered from consumption) and 
he composed little more. He was already ill when he had to accompany 
the Elector John George the First of Saxony to Frankfort on the 
Main, where, on the death of Rudolph, in 1612, the Electors were 
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Tue Tueme or Hans Leo Hasster’s SONG 
“Mertn GEMUTH IST MIR VERWIRRT” 


THEME OF Bacu’s PASSION CHORALE 
From “THs Passion ACcoRDING TO ST. MATTHEW” 


assembling to choose a new Emperor. Hassler died there a few days 
before the election of the Emperor Matthias. 

Hans Leo’s talents and personality made him the inspirer of his 
young contemporaries. And his works, which, besides Sacrae Cantiones 
and Italian and German Madrigals, included Ricercari and Toccatas, 
in the manner of his master, Andrea Gabrieli, were not forgotten. A 
few years later, Georg Griiber published, at Nuremberg, many of 
Hassler’s compositions together with those of his friend, Giovanni 
Gabrieli, who had died the same year. 

Hassler’s two brothers, Jakob and Kaspar, were also appreciated 
as organists and composers and received good appointments; especi- 
ally Jakob, who passed from the service of the Fugger to the Emperor’s 
court at Prague. Melchior Franck, a pupil of Hans Leo, held positions 
in Augsburg, Nuremberg and Coburg; he composed not only 
vocal music but dance suites for the harpsichord, for which the 
Venetian and Roman composers were developing a new style of 
technique. 

Another contemporary of Hassler, who was deeply influenced by 
Italy, was Gregor Aichinger of Ratisbon, who, after serving the Fugger 
at Augsburg and studying at Venice and Rome, was appointed 
organist to the Augsburg Cathedral. His Garland of Sacred Songs is 
written in the Italian style. The same influence can be seen in the 
Ricercari and Canzone of Christian Erbach, who was in the service of 
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the Fugger at the turn of the sixteenth century; but a certain harshness 
in his harmonies gives his work a distinctive flavour. 

In other Saxon towns besides Dresden, important developments 
took place at the beginning of the seventeenth century. At Halle, an 
outstanding figure was Samuel Scheidt, a native of the town. He 
studied at Amsterdam with the Dutch organist Sweelinck, a musician 
who had many pupils and exercised a considerable influence on the 
organ style of Northern Germany. Although it is now denied that 
Sweelinck studied in Venice with Zarlino and Gabrieli, he obviously 
knew the music of that school; for his organ Ricercari and Fugues 
have a suavity and nimbleness that recall the style of those Venetian 
masters. Both Sweelinck and his pupil Scheidt also composed the 
Cantiones Sacrae, then in vogue. And, besides concertos for voices and 
instruments, Scheidt composed organ pieces which introduce a 
noteworthy innovation; for he wrote them in the modern notation, 
instead of the old German tablature hitherto used for organ music. 

In Leipzig, a succession of good musicians held appointments as 
Cantors and Music Directors at the Thomaskirche, and the famous 
Choir School, the Thomasschule. Among them were Seth Calvisius, 
noted for his theoretical works and his collections of vocal music; and 
his successor, Johann Hermann Schein, who came there from the 
court of Weimar. He was one of the many composers of Cantiones 
Sacrae; he also wrote German part songs and little instrumental pieces. 

Further north, at Liineburg, Michael Praetorius (or Schultz) began 
his career as Music Director in the early seventeenth century. Although 
he wrote a number of sacred and secular songs, his fame rests on his 
Syntagma Musicum, a three-volume treatise on music and musical 
instruments. He then went to the court of the Duke of Brunswick, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 

Meanwhile, at Hamburg, his namesake and contemporary, 
Hieronymus Praetorius (or Schultz), who succeeded his father as 
organist at the Jakobskirche, was writing church music and Cantiones 
Sacrae in the Venetian style. 

The musical Renaissance, which had begun in Italy, spread thus 
to one German town after another, introducing everywhere those 
technical innovations which were having their repercussions all 
over Europe. 
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CHAPTER II 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ IN HESSE-KASSEL AND 
SAXONY 


HILE interest in music was increasing in Saxony, the neigh- 

bouring State of Hesse-Kassel was also beginning to show signs 
of musical activity at the end of the sixteenth century. The ruler, 
Landgrave Maurice, who was himself a good musician, had already 
engaged several instrumentalists and singers for his household; and he 
was sending promising young musicians among his subjects to study 
in Italy with celebrated masters. 

From England, where, under the Tudors, vocal and instrumental 
music had reached such a high level, the Landgrave brought to his 
court a company of actors and musicians. The latter played lutes, 
viols, guitars and flutes to the delight of the music-loving Prince, whose 
artistic tastes were appreciated in England. 

Henry Peacham, in his book The Compleat Gentleman, writes 
most enthusiastically of the Landgrave. 


“But above others,” he says, “who carryeth away the Palme 
for excellency, not only in Musicke, but whatsoever is to be 
wished in a brave Prince, is the yet living Maurice, Landgrave of 
Hessen, of whose own composition I have seen eight or ten 
severall sets of Motets and solemn Musicke, set purposely for his 
owne Chappell; where, for the great honour of some Festivall 
and many times for his recreation only, he is his owne Organist.” 


During a journey, in 1598, a few years after his accession, the 
Landgrave happened to stop at Weissenfels, where he put up at an inn, 
kept by a certain Schiitz. The landlord’s thirteen-year-old son, 
Heinrich, was brought in to sing for the Prince, who was so impressed 
by his talent that he undertook to be responsible for the boy’s musical 
training. He took him into his choir, and had him educated in the 
Court School, where he acquired the fine manners he was later noted 
for. But his father had intended him for the Law and, with this pro- 
fession in view, young Heinrich studied at Marburg University. 
Eventually, the Landgrave persuaded him to devote himself to music; 
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_ and, in 1609, he sent him to study in Venice with Giovanni Gabrieli. 
At this time, Giovanni, who had succeeded his uncle Andrea at San 
Marco, was at the height of his fame; and his former fellow-student 
and friend, Hassler, was now organist at the Dresden Court. For 
some three years, Schiitz was a pupil of Gabrieli; and he became 
a most enthusiastic admirer of the celebrated composer, from whom 
he learnt the accumulated musical lore of the Netherlands and of 
Italy. 

Venice, then one of the most brilliant and beautiful towns in the 
world, was equally famous for its Oriental trade, which attracted 
merchants from all over Europe, and for its music, which brought 
many students from the Netherlands, France and Germany. The 
young musician from the sober, northern land was never to forget the 
colourful magic of Venice. 

The Basilica of San Marco had for long specialized in organ music. 

There were two official organists who played the new Ricercari, 
Fugues and Variations; forms which were then being experimented 
with. They often improvised; one organist answering the other; 
working out the same theme in turn each according to his fancy. 
They also accompanied the Choir of boys and men which was divided 
into several groups. And this big mass of vocal and instrumental 
material, for which the two Gabrieli wrote some of their most im- 
portant compositions, produced such an effect, under the vaulted 
dome of the Basilica, that foreigners were struck with admiration. 
There was also open-air Choral music on Piazza San Marco on big 
festivals; and visiting princes were treated to spectacular performances 
out on the Lagoon. So widespread was the interest of the Venetians 
in music, at this time, that fine vocal and instrumental concerts 
were to be heard in most of the churches and institutions of the 
town. 
That much-travelled Englishman, Thomas Coryat, who visited 
Venice shortly before Heinrich Schiitz went there, could hardly find 
adjectives enough to express his admiration. In his Crudities, when 
describing the celebrations held by one of the City Companies, in 
honour of St. Roch, he writes: 


“This feast consisted of Musicke which was both vocall and 
instrumentall so good, so delectable, so rare, so admirable, so 
superexcellent, that it did even ravish and stupefie all those 
strangers that never heard the like. . . . Sometimes there sung 
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sixteene or twenty men together . . . and when they sung, the 
instrumentall musitians played also. Sometimes sixteene played 
together upon their instruments, ten Sagbuts, foure Cornets, and 
two Viol de gambaes of extraordinary greatness; sometimes tenne, 
six Sagbuts and foure Cornets; sometimes two, a cornet and a 
treble viol.” 


Thus the Venetians experimented in musical effects, utilizing voices 
and wind and stringed instruments in various combinations; and no 
religious or civic festival was complete without its musical background. 

In spite of his Italian training, Schiitz remained essentially German 
in his art. His Motets and Psalms are examples of German polyphony. 
Yet he does not hesitate to introduce “new” harmonies of Venetian 
origin that give the expressive quality he requires; or to use a descrip- 
tive, imitative effect that translates the text he is setting. The Madrigal 
was the favourite type of secular music to which the Venetian church 
musicians devoted themselves just then. In 1611, while still in Venice, 
Schiitz dedicated a volume of Italian Madrigals to his patron, Landgrave 
Maurice. The following year, his master, Giovanni Gabrieli, died. 
Thereupon Schiitz returned to Germany and was appointed Court 
Organist at Kassel. He also had under his direction a small orchestra 
of the Venetian type. 

Schiitz still continued his Law studies, loth perhaps to abandon 
the profession for which his parents had intended him; and which, 
not depending on princely patronage, was a more secure means of 
livelihood than music; besides being, no doubt, considered more 
“respectable”. His fate was, however, decided in 1614, when the 
Elector John George the First of Saxony asked the Landgrave for a 
loan of Schiitz. (Hassler had died a couple of years before.) The Italian 
Renaissance princes had known how dangerous these “‘loans” could 
be. Schiitz’s stay at the Dresden court was prolonged; and, eventually, 
the Elector insisted on keeping him, calling on Landgrave Maurice to 
give him this further “proof of his affection”. No doubt it was in- 
advisable to refuse the request of the powerful Elector. Heinrich 
Schiitz was to remain in his service for the rest of his life. 

As Music Director at Dresden, he held an important post. His 
choir became a School of Music, and his more talented pupils were 
sent to study in Italy. Various court festivals, at which big musical 
performances were given, brought Schiitz a fame such as few German 
composers of that day enjoyed. He travelled in the Elector’s suite, and 
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_ became known in many parts of Germany. It was said that in him the 
two Gabrieli “‘lived again”. 

Italy had meanwhile witnessed important innovations: the Opera 
had been created. The early Florentine attempts, which had made a 
sensation at the turn of the century, had been developed on a larger 
scale by Monteverdi, who had been appointed Director of the San 
Marco Choir in 1613, and had, in addition, gained great popularity 
with his operas. The fame of the new form spread all over Europe, 
and German princes who visited Italy did not fail to attend the per- 
formances which were held both in private and public theatres in 
Venice. Some German nobles had their own boxes at one or other of 
the Venetian Opera Houses. 

In 1627, the Elector of Saxony commissioned Schiitz to write 
what was to be the first German Opera: this was his Dafne, written to 
a translation of a text by Rinuccini, which had been previously utilized 
by the Florentine composers. The subject had provided Jacopo Peri 
with the libretto of the first Italian Opera which had been produced 
at the Tuscan Court in 1597; and some ten years later, Da Gagliano’s 
Dafne, set to the same text, had been given at the court of Mantua. 

Schiitz’s German Opera, Dafne, was performed at Dresden in 1627, 
at the festival held in honour of the marriage of the Elector’s daughter, 
Sophia, to George of Hesse-Darmstadt. Unfortunately, the music 
(like that of Schiitz’s Ballet Orpheus and Euridice) has been lost. This 
work modelled on the Italian form cannot, however, be regarded as 
the beginning of German national Opera, but rather as the introduction 
of Italian Opera into Germany. 

Meanwhile, the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) was making life 
difficult for musicians. The German princes had to spend a great deal 
on arms and other military equipment, so there was little money left 
for music. As things continued to get steadily worse in Dresden, 
Schiitz decided to visit Venice again. He had not forgotten his student 
years there; and being keenly interested in the operatic innovations of 
Claudio Monteverdi, he wished to study this new type of music at its 
source. So, in 1629, he asked the Elector for leave of absence, in order 
that he might ‘“‘seck enlightenment” and “‘perfect his art’. Schiitz 
found that music had developed considerably in the Venetian Republic 
since he had been there as a student twenty years before. “Since I was 
here first,”’ he says, ‘‘things have changed”’; he considered that great 
progress had been made. Under the influence of Monteverdi, the art 
had become more dramatic and expressive. The serious polyphonic 
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style was giving way to monody, solo melody with accompaniment; 
and harmonies, hitherto forbidden, lent, by their very strangeness, a 
new emotional character to music. 

Schiitz did not, however, neglect the types of composition that had 
so much impressed him when he first came to Venice. That same year 
(1629), he published at Gardani’s the first part of his Symphonie 
Sacre, the form which had been created by his master, Giovanni 
Gabrieli. In his Latin dedication of the work to the Elector John 
George I, he announces that he has “‘cast anchor again in Venice”, 
where, in his youth, he had studied the art of music under the great 
Giovanni Gabrieli. ““Ye immortal gods!” he exclaims, “‘what a man!” 
(“At Gabrielius, Dij immortales, quantus vir’’). 

The various numbers of these Sacred Symphonies are written for 
different combinations of instruments and voices. One is for tenor, 
bass, two violins and organ. In others, the soprano is supported by 
two violins; the contralto by a violin and bassoon; a soprano and tenor 
duet is accompanied by a cornet, trombone and bassoon; while 
tenor and bass sing to the accompaniment of cornet, trumpet and 
bassoon. The forms, technique and idiom with which Schiitz’s art 
became enriched formed henceforth part of the treasury of German 
music, into which future composers were to delve. 

When he was returning home, Schiitz brought back with him 
Kaspar Kittel, one of his Dresden pupils, whom the Elector had sent to 
study in Italy. Kittel, who played the lute, theorbo and organ, was 
appointed Court Organist at a later period. Realizing the importance 
of the violin, which had gradually developed from the viol during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and which Monteverdi had 
introduced into his orchestra, Schiitz also brought some violinists to 
Dresden. Among them was Carlo Farina of Mantua, one of the earliest 
composers of violin music, who published a number of works in 
Dresden. The technique of this instrument, and the new type of com- 
position that was evolved to suit its capacities, soon spread throughout 
Germany. At this period, another pioneer violinist, Biagio Marini of 
Brescia, lived for many years at the Court of Heidelberg. 

But the Thirty Years’ War still continued, and the Elector’s 
treasury was sadly depleted. As there was little scope for his talents in 
Dresden, Schiitz obtained leave to accept the invitation of the Crown 
Prince of Denmark to come to Copenhagen; and, until the last years 
of the war, he spent most of his time there, or in visiting other towns 
that were not involved in the hostilities. 
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In 1641 he made an attempt to reorganize the Dresden Chvr, 
Among the singers was the male soprano, Bontempi, who had come 
there from Venice. He became a great favourite at court, and was made 
assistant director to Schiitz. Meanwhile, the cult of virtuosity, in which 
the Italian singers of the mid-seventeenth century indulged, was 
causing the deterioration of Italian Opera. For the exaggerated vocal 
gymnastics of the principal singers had captured the fancy of the 
public; and, to the detriment of their art, composers found themselves 
obliged to write arias that enabled these popular favourites to exhibit 
their skill in coloratura. A serious musician, like Schiitz, naturally 
disliked the new showy style. He held out as long as he could against 
this tendency, but eventually gave up the struggle, and relinquished 
his post as director to Bontempi. Before long, the Italian Opera was 
introduced; it was to remain for a century the principal musical interest 
at the Dresden Court. 

Besides sacred Cantatas and Motets, some other types of music that 
were being developed in Italy attracted Schiitz; among them, the 
Oratorio. This form, whose origin can be traced to the medieval 
Mystery Plays, in which sacred hymns and sequences were utilized, 
began to acquire its modern aspect at the end of the sixteenth century, 
when St. Philip Neri organized musical services in his Roman 
“Oratorio”, which gave the form its name. Carissimi and other 
Roman and Venetian composers had developed this type further, 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. The music then 
consisted chiefly of solo recitatives and choruses in the Madrigal style; 
the subject of the text being usually Biblical. Schiitz, too, wrote 
Oratorios for Christmas and Easter on these lines. In his Resurrection 
Oratorio the choruses are linked together by descriptive instrumental 
interludes. 

Schiitz’s The Seven Words of Christ, and his three Passions, are the 
most noteworthy examples of Passion Music composed before Bach’s 
time. The germ of this form is to be found in the liturgical chanting of 
the Passion Gospels during Holy Week, to which, in the sixteenth 
century, Roman composers had added polyphonic Motets or Choruses, 
known as Turbae, because they rendered the exclamations of the Jewish 
crowd. In The Seven Words of Christ, Schiitz uses for the solos an 
arioso-recitative of Italian inspiration, with a choral introduction and 
ending. In his three Passions, which were his last works, he has no 
instrumental accompaniment. The narrative and the dialogues are 
sung to free recitatives, such as his contemporary Carissimi used, and 
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the choruses are in the old German polyphonic style; the atmosphere 
of this music is full of depth and concentration. 

A man of Schiitz’s talents and experience would probably have 
accomplished great things in Dresden, if his plans had not been 
frustrated by the long and disastrous Thirty Years’ War, and by the 
subsequent triumph of Italian Opera, which caused German music to 
be so long neglected. For several years after the war had ended, the 
musicians received no pay. Schiitz wrote petition after petition to the 
Elector John George I, describing their destitution; they went hungry 
and often had nowhere to sleep but on a bed of straw in a stable. He 
himself begged to be allowed to retire and end his days away from 
Dresden. But for years he received no reply. 

Eventually, his pupil, Christian Bernhard, was appointed as his 
assistant, and things went better for a while. But, on the accession 
of John George Il, in 1656, the Court Choir was amalgamated with the 
private choir the new Elector had had in his service as Crown Prince. 
This brought a further influx of Italians, whose position became 
stronger than ever; and the friction between the two parties continued. 
Schiitz’s life was not a happy one during those years. After some time, 
he obtained permission to spend a part of the year at Weissenfels. But, 
on special occasions, he directed the choir at Dresden; and it was there 
that he died, in 1672, at the age of eighty-seven. 

A contemporary of Schiitz, who took him as his model, was the 
Bohemian composer Andreas Hammerschmidt. He lived mostly in 
Saxony, at Freiberg and Zittau, and was known for his Lutheran 
Masses and other church music. His Thanksgiving, for eight voices, 
written to celebrate the Saxon victory at Leignitz, connects him with 
the Thirty Years’ War, which played such havoc with musical develop- 
ments in seventeenth-century Germany. 

Another noteworthy figure, belonging to this period, was the 
Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, a scientist of renown, who also took an 
interest in music. During the Thirty Years’ War, he was obliged to 
leave Wiirzburg, where he had been professor at the University, and 
he settled later in Rome. His musical treatise, Musurgia Universalis, 
deals with musical theory and the nature of sound. 

Meanwhile, Johann Philip Krieger was studying in Italy. On his 
return to Germany, he was appointed organist and music director to 
the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels (in 1677); his brother and pupil, Johann, 
became organist to the Court of Bayreuth and afterwards went 
to live at Zittau. 
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_ Another, later, link between Germany and Italy was the violinist, 
Daniel Gottlieb Treu, who studied in Venice with Vivaldi. He became 
music director at Breslau, and from there went to Prague, in 1727. 
The great Vivaldi himself visited Germany about this time; having 
previously been Kapellmeister at Mantua to the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 
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CHAPTER III 


INFLUX OF ITALIAN MUSICIANS. ITALIAN 
OPERA IN VIENNA AND MUNICH 


LTHOUGH the first Italian musical influence reached Austria 
from Venice, it was soon brought into contact with the Church 
Music of the Roman composers of the day. A knowledge of Pales- 
trina’s great vocal works and of the organ style of Frescobaldi was 
spread by various pupils and disciples of these masters. One of the first 
Italians to be offered a position in Austria was Antonio Cifta, a pupil 
of Palestrina. He had been choir master for a couple of years at St. 
John Lateran, Rome, when, about 1625, he was engaged by the Arch- 
duke Charles. Later, Cifra’s pupil, Francesco Foggia, after visiting 
other German courts, entered the service of the Archduke Leopold of 
Austria. 

In Vienna, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Court 
Choir consisted of eighty members. But, as happened elsewhere, music 
was neglected during the Thirty Years’ War, and the musical house- 
hold became greatly reduced in numbers. Once life became normal 
again, the Emperor Ferdinand III had his choir reorganized on its 
former footing; and, in addition to singers, a number of good instru- 
mentalists were engaged. On his accession, in 1637, the Emperor had 
appointed Johann Froberger his court organist, but sent him for some 
years to Rome to study with Frescobaldi, the greatest organ virtuoso 
and teacher of the day. Another young German, Johann Kaspar Kerll, 
whom he also sent to Italy, may have studied for a while with Fresco- 
baldi, who was then nearing the end of his life; he was certainly for 
some years a pupil of the Oratorio composer, Carissimi. Later on, he 
too was appointed court organist at Vienna. 

But, not only Italian-trained Germans introduced the famous 
Church Music of the Roman School. Orazio Benevoli, who was for 
years music director at some of the principal churches in Rome, came 
to Vienna for two years about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The most remarkable triumph achieved by Italian music and 
musicians was, however, the long reign of Italian Opera which began 
in the Austrian capital about this time. While German composers had 
quickly adopted the Italian organ and vocal forms: the Ricercare and 
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_ Toccata; the Madrigal, Cantata and Oratorio; giving them their own 
characteristic style and expression; the Opera did not seem to attract 
German musicians at first. 

After Schiitz’s Dafne, the only example of early music drama in 
Germany was the Morality Play, Seelewig (or Geistliches Waldgedicht, 
a sacred Pastoral Play), which the Nuremberg organist Sigmund 
Staden produced there in 1644. But it was not national in style. Both 
the music and the libretto (by a Nuremberg poet, Harsdérfer) followed 
the Italian model. Whatever its merits, the play had no chance of 
success, because the siege of Nuremberg that year and the distress that 
ensued left the inhabitants little interest in such ventures. Nor was 
simple native music likely to impress the German nobles, who, on their 
visits to Italy, had seen brilliant performances at various courts; and 
many of whom were regular attendants at the Opera in Venice ever 
since Monteverdi had made music drama so popular. While his 
successors, his pupil Cavalli, and the Florentine Cesti, whose numerous 
spectacular works were written, like those of Monteverdi, to mytho- 
logical or historical subjects, had further increased the vogue for Opera. 

When Germany began to recover from the effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the princes were able to reorganize court life on the 
scale of magnificence to which they had been accustomed, one of the 
first things they did was to bring whole opera companies from Italy 
and build Opera Houses in their capitals. Vienna set the example, in 
1642, when the Emperor Ferdinand III had Cavalli’s Egisto performed 
at his court. Like his master, Monteverdi, Cavalli was organist at San 
Marco; and he had made his début as an opera composer in Venice 
a few years previously. 

Italian Opera was an immediate success in Vienna. Works by 
various Italians followed one another; and many Italian composers 
occupied in succession important posts at the Austrian Court. One of 
the most famous was Cesti, a pupil of Carissimi, who went to Vienna 
from Florence, in 1666, and produced several of his works there. 
Soon after him came Antonio Draghi, who lived for years at the 
Austrian Court, and wrote no less than sixty-seven operas. Even the 
Emperor Leopold I indulged in the composition of an opera for which 
Draghi provided the libretto. Other Italians who worked in Vienna 
were: Conti, who, from being theorbo player to the Emperor at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was promoted to the post of 
Court Composer; Bononcini, many of whose works were performed 
there about this period; and Caldara, who wrote sixty-nine works for 
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the Vienna Opera House, to which he was appointed Assistant Director 
in I716. 

The Austrian composer, Johann Joseph Fux, who was then chief 
Music Director at court, also wrote a number of operas in the Italian 
manner. He had played various roles in the musical life of Vienna; 
having been organist to the Schottenkirche there, and Music 
Director at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, before he was appointed Court 
Musician. Although Fux composed operas similar to those of his 
Italian contemporaries, he foreshadows the German Classical period 
that was soon to surpass all former musical developments. Particularly 
noteworthy are his instrumental works for organ and clavichord; and 
his celebrated theoretical treatise, the Gradus ad Parnassum, in which 
he sets out the basic rules that govern the Fugue, was to be for long 
the chief manual on Counterpoint. His many pupils held high positions 
in several German towns. Among them were: Zelenka, who worked 
in Dresden and was the chief composer of Catholic Church Music in 
his day; Georg Wagenseil, composer to the Austrian Court and music 
teacher to the Empress Maria Theresa; and Gottlieb Muffat, who 
became organist to the Imperial Court. 

Vienna became still more impregnated with the Italian spirit when 
Metastasio was appointed Court Poet. He provided libretti for a great 
many composers, including Caldara and Fux, as well as Gluck and 
Mozart. When Gluck came to Vienna as a young man, he acquired 
a wide knowledge of the operatic methods of the day from hearing 
the works of Conti, Caldara and Fux, which were constantly 
performed there; and this Italian influence was naturally intensified 
during his subsequent studies in Milan. His early works were purely 
conventional in style; and during his ten years as Music Director to the 
Austrian Court (1754-1764), he gave new life to the Italian Opera. 
Yet it was Gluck’s operatic reforms (which belong to a later musical 
epoch) that helped to put an end to the century-long reign of Italian 
Opera in Vienna. 

Munich was to pass through similar musical vicissitudes during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. When Orlandus Lassus died, in 
1594, his traditions, which were more Italian than Flemish, were 
carried on by his three sons, who were all musicians and worked in 
Munich. The eldest, Ferdinand, succeeded Orlandus as Music Director; 
and he was followed by his son and namesake. So that, for over 
seventy years, the Lassus family directed the music at the Court of 
Munich. 
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During the first half of the seventeenth century, the Thirty Years’ 
War had naturally paralysed musical activities. But, once the shadow 
of war passed away, in Munich, as elsewhere, music began to revive. 
And it was not long before Italian Opera was established there. 

Henrietta Adelaide of Savoy, the wife of the Duke of Bavaria, 
introduced Italian Opera to Munich in 1654, a few years after its 
triumphant conquest of Vienna. And in Munich, too, the Italians were 
to maintain their supremacy for over a century. Porro was appointed 
Music Director, with Kaspar Kerll as his assistant. But the fact that 
Kerll was a German did not alter the situation. For this pupil of 
Carissimi had adopted the Italian style; besides operas, he wrote 
Church Music, and ricercari and toccatas for the organ, an instrument on 
which he was very proficient. Kerll gravitated between Munich and 
Vienna, where he was Court Organist for several years, after which he 
returned to Munich. At the period when Italian Opera was first intro- 
duced to Munich, Kerll was for nearly twenty years one of the most 
important musicians at the Court. He passed on his traditions to his 
pupils, notably to Johann Pachelbel of Nuremberg, who came to 
study with him in Vienna. Pachelbel worked later as organist at 
Erfurt and Stuttgart, and eventually in his native Nuremberg. He 
wrote a great deal of instrumental music, including many organ Fugues 
and variations for the harpsichord. 

The Italian influence was reinforced in Munich, in 1674, when the 
Roman composer, Ercole Bernabei, who had held positions both in 
the Lateran and Julian Choirs, was invited to the Bavarian Court as 
Choir Director, in the place of Kerll, who had just returned to Vienna. 
Bernabei brought with him young Agostino Steffani, who had begun 
his studies with Kerll in Munich, and had then been sent by Duke 
Ferdinand Maria of Bavaria to Rome for further instruction. Steffani 
was made Court Organist, and Bernabei’s son, Antonio, was brought 
from Rome to be his father’s assistant. Under these three fine musicians, 
both Church Music and the Opera flourished in Munich. On the death 
of the elder Bernabei, Steffani had expected to succeed him as principal 
Music Director to the Bavarian Court. But the post was given to 
Antonio Bernabei; and Steffani, greatly disappointed, left Munich. 
He was, however, welcomed at the Court of Hanover, where his gifts, 
both as a musician and a diplomat, won him a position of considerable 
importance. 
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But, as soon as the Peace of Utrecht was signed, in 1713, the Duke 
reorganized his Choir, which had been disbanded, and reopened the 
Italian Opera. Italian composers were again engaged; the most note- 
worthy being Ferrandini and Andrea Bernasconi. Ferrandini was sent 
to Italy to collect a company of good singers for the new Opera House 
which was built in the mid-eighteenth century. By this time, Italian 
Opera was deteriorating; even in Italy, it was on the down grade. 
But, at the German courts, this fact was not yet realized; and the 
Italian operatic traditions remained supreme. Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice 
was not appreciated when it was performed in Munich in 1773. 
Mozart’s La finta giardiniera, written specially for Munich, was pro- 
duced there the following year; but, so little was his genius understood 
that the Elector refused to grant him the court appointment for which 
he applied. 

A new era began with the accession of Karl Theodor, in 1777. 
This Elector favoured the national art which had been neglected for 
so long, and he made Munich a.centre for German music and drama. 
Little by little, Italian Opera lost ground, and it died out in Munich 
before the close of the eighteenth century. 

Germany lost nothing from her contact with expert foreign 
musicians. When Charles Burney visited Munich and Vienna in 1772, 
to collect material for his History of Music, he was greatly struck by the 
standard of the performances he heard. In both cities, Music Schools 
had been founded by the Jesuits, similar to the Conservatoires of 
Venice and Naples. In these schools, Burney found that poor scholars 
were taught to play and sing by masters from the town. “Many 
musicians,” he wrote, “have been brought up here who afterwards 
have rendered themselves eminent. ... This,” he adds, “‘will in some 
measure account for the great number of musicians with which 
Germany abounds, as well as for the national taste and passion for 
music.” In Austria, he was surprised to find “soldiers upon guard and 
centinels, as well as common people, sing in parts’; their ears being 
trained by hearing good music in the churches, as well as at the Opera, 
to which entrance was free. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ITALIAN OPERA IN DRESDEN. KUHNAU 
AND THE CLAVIER SONATA 


HEN a musician of Schiitz’s prestige and long connection with 

the Saxon Court was not able to withstand the growing in- 
fluence of the Italian singers in his own choir, it is not to be wondered 
at that German music was destined to be neglected at Dresden in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Christian Bernhard, a pupil of 
Schiitz, whom the Elector John George I had sent to study with 
Carissimi at Rome, was made assistant director in 1655, but he was 
not able to hold out against the influx of Italian musicians. So he left 
Dresden for Hamburg, where he spent ten years; returning later to the 
Saxon court. | 

Very soon after its introduction to Munich, Italian Opera was to 
be heard also at Dresden. In order that the performances should be 
organized according to the best standards of the day, the Italian 
composer, Pallavicini, who had met with great success in Venice, and 
had already held temporary posts at Dresden, was invited to return 
there in 1685, to reorganize the Opera for which he engaged a fresh 
company of Italian singers. 

Many operas by Pallavicini, now never heard, were performed 
at Dresden during the following years. His last, unfinished, work, 
Antiope, was completed by the German, Nikolaus Strungk, then 
organist to the Saxon Court, who eventually succeeded Bernhard 
as Music Director. Strungk composed several works for Dresden, 
but, like most seventeenth-century musicians who wished to obtain 
recognition, he found it advisable to write “‘Italian’”’ operas. 

The accession of the Elector John George IV, in 1691, put an end 
to any hopes for German music that may have been entertained at that 
period. Having made frequent visits to Italy, his tastes were similar to 
those of his predecessors. German musicians and actors were dismissed 
from the court service, and Italians engaged in their place. A few years 
later, his successor, Frederick Augustus, who had lived in Paris and was 
a great admirer of French art, dismissed many of the Italians and 
replaced them by Frenchmen. 

German musicians concentrated more and more on Church Music, 
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Catholic Church Music also received a fresh impulse in Saxony when, 
on being elected King of Poland, Frederick Augustus became a 
Catholic. The most noteworthy composer in the strict church style 
was the Bohemian Zelenka, who had studied first with Fux at Vienna 
and then in Italy before coming to the Dresden Court. He wrote 
several Oratorios, Masses, Cantatas and Lamentations, which were 
highly appreciated. At Dresden he had as a colleague Heinichen, who 
came there in 1717 from Anhalt-Céthen; it is interesting to note that 
he had been succeeded by no less a person than John Sebastian Bach. 
That same year, Veracini, the great virtuoso, was appointed violinist 
to the Saxon Court. 

As regards secular music, however, the Opera was still the favourite 
form; and for the greater part of the eighteenth century it continued 
to hold the field in Dresden. So well did Italian Opera prosper there, 
that a new Opera House was opened in 1719, and Lotti, one of the chief 
Venetian Opera composers of the period, was brought from Venice to 
produce and conduct a series of his own works. But it was an Italianized 
German composer, Adolph Hasse, who brought the Italian Opera 
House at Dresden its greatest triumphs. 

Like many other German musicians, Hasse had had his first training 
from his father, an organist. He began his career as tenor at the Ham- 
burg Opera. In 1724, when he was twenty-five years old, he went to 
study with Porpora at Naples, but left him for Alessandro Scarlatti, 
who, after his many triumphs in the operatic field, was spending what 
was to be the last year of his life in retirement at Naples. Hasse then 
went to Venice. He made a name there as teacher and conductor and 
composed a number of successful operas, in which he showed great 
skill in writing for the voice. He married the celebrated Venetian 
Prima Donna, Faustina Bordone, who became the principal interpreter 
of his female roles. 

Hasse, now accustomed to the liquid open vowels of the Italian 
language, held that opera could only be written to Italian librettos. So 
strong was his prejudice that he almost came to blows on the subject 
with the President of the Dijon Parliament, de Brosses, a great lover 
of music, who had been delighted with the performances he heard at 
Venice; but who was also a great admirer of his compatriots Rameau 
and Leclair. 

After a few years in Venice, Hasse and Faustina went to Dresden, 
and during their thirty years’ stay they made the Italian Opera House 
there the most brilliant in Germany. Hasse wrote some fifty operas 
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_ for Dresden. As was then customary, the instrumental parts were 
subordinated to the voice. But, unlike many composers of that time, 
who wrote arias that were chiefly intended to show off the virtuosity 
of the singers, Hasse gave due importance to the artistic treatment of 
melody and words. He also wrote good harpsichord music. 

During the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), much of Hasse’s music 
was destroyed in the fires that broke out when Dresden was besieged; 
a calamity that befell many composers in those days. When peace came, 
the Elector found it necessary to economize, and opera, being an 
expensive luxury, had to be given up. Hasse next went to Vienna, 
where he belonged to the anti-Gluck party. He and his wife eventually 
returned to Venice, which, in spite of the deterioration of opera there, 
remained a flourishing musical centre until the close of the eighteenth 
century. But soon, with the end of the Venetian Republic, both the 
political and artistic importance of the city declined; and this fact 
eventually gave the death-blow to Venetian Opera in other countries. 

Meanwhile, a Saxon composer, Johann Kuhnau, had made im- 
portant improvements in clavichord music, and written works which 
heralded the modern Sonata. He had studied at Dresden, and was ap- 
pointed organist at the famous Leipzig Thomaskirche, in 1684, when 
he was twenty-four years old. His music represents a blending of the 
German organ style with the Italian chamber music of Corelli. 

Like Philip Emanuel Bach, some forty years later, he was influenced 
by the Italian Violin Sonata which he adapted to the harpsichord. Some 
of the movements in his Neve Klavier Uebungen, of 1689, are in the 
Protestant Choral style, or based on contrapuntal imitation; others are 
in dance form; and he uses the Gigue, like his contemporary, Corelli. 
Some years later, he published seven Harpsichord Sonatas, which he 
entitled Frische Klavier Friichte (Fresh Fruits for the Clavier). He also 
wrote six “Bible Sonatas’, inspired by incidents in the Old Testament, 
such as ‘David and Goliath’, in which he used a realistic, imitative 
style, which suggests the theme of the story. On the death of Schelle 
in 1701, Kuhnau became Cantor at the Thomaskwrche, and held the 
post until his death in 1722, being the immediate predecessor of Bach. 
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CHAPTER V 
ITALIAN OPERA IN HAMBURG AND HANOVER 


HILE most German courts and cities were held, as by a sort of 

enchantment, under the spell of Italian Opera, for a century or 
more, and had little respect for native talent, the rich merchant town 
of Hamburg, further away from southern influences, showed a definite 
preference for German music. Like many north German towns, 
Hamburg had an excellent tradition in organ music. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, three members of the local Scheidemann family had 
been organists in succession at the principal churches. The best known, 
Heinrich, studied with Sweelinck at Amsterdam, and had as his pupil 
Johann Adam Reinken, who later succeeded him in his post as organist 
at the Church of St. Catherine. It was to hear Reinken play that John 
Sebastian Bach, when he was a choir-boy at Liineburg, walked the 
twenty-five miles to Hamburg; and he admired Reinken so much that 
he returned again some years later. This composer of Toccatas, Fugues 
and clavichord pieces, who had inherited the style of Sweelinck, 
probably had an influence on young Bach. 

Hamburg had been comparatively immune from the distressing 
conditions that the Thirty Years’ War had inflicted on other German 
towns. As it was an important and wealthy centre, an Italian 
Opera company had established itself there soon after the middle 
of the seventeenth century; but it met with considerable opposi- 
tion. It was not, however, until some twenty years later that a 
group of local merchants decided to establish a National Theatre 
that was to be devoted exclusively to the performance of German 
works. 

Johann Theile, a pupil of Schiitz, provided the first work that was 
produced there, in 1678; this was a Biblical Singspiel, or music drama, 
entitled Adam and Eve. It was not a success, chiefly owing to the 
fact that the text was much inferior to the music. The next work 
to be performed, The Mother of the Machabees and her Seven Sons, 
introduced a comic character; an element that proved greatly to the 
taste of the less educated, but more numerous, section of the public. 
Consequently, in order to draw big audiences, farcical texts were 
usually chosen hereafter; with the result that the tone of the 
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_ performances offended the more cultured patrons of the national 
operatic scheme. 

The time was, indeed, not yet ripe for such a venture. Apart from 
the immaturity of the German language, which did not yet lend itself 
to musical treatment, there were other handicaps. The difficulty of 
founding a National Opera was largely due to the fact that there was in 
Hamburg no trained material, either musical or dramatic; whereas in 
those towns where Italian Opera had flourished for a long period 
competent groups of local singers had gradually been formed. 

Things were much improved in 1693, when Johann Kusser was 
appointed Director of the German Opera House. He had studied in 
Paris with Lully, and had gained experience at Stuttgart, Strasburg and 
Brunswick before he came to Hamburg. Kusser set to work to train 
the opera singers, who hitherto had had little knowledge of voice 
production. A few years later, he was succeeded by Rheinhard Keiser. 
Under the direction of this talented musician, the German Theatre, 
“Am Gansemarkt’’, was regarded as one of the best in Germany at the 
close of the seventeenth century. Keiser wrote over a hundred works 
for this theatre, some to Italian and some to German librettos. But again, 
many of his texts were coarse, and calculated to offend the educated 
members of the public; and as he also lacked the seriousness of purpose 
essential to make a success of such an undertaking, he was unable to 
face the rivalry of the brilliant Italian and French performances at 
other theatres. 

The Hamburg Opera seemed doomed to failure, in spite of the 
succesion of talented musicians who worked there. Matheson came 
next. He had, as his assistant, the youthful Handel, whose first opera, 
Almira, was produced at Hamburg, the text being half Italian, half 
German. Neither Matheson nor Handel can have been satisfied with 
conditions at Hamburg, for they both went to Liibeck to see what 
chance they might have of succeeding to Buxtehude’s post at the 
Church of St. Mary. But neither of them applied for the appointment, 
when they found that one of the conditions was that the successful 
candidate should marry Buxtehude’s daughter. This was quite a 
customary condition; the idea being to save the taxpayers the expense 
of supporting the female relatives of a deceased organist. 

Matheson, who was a serious musician and a musicologist of 
renown, did his best to raise the Hamburg Opera to a higher level. 
But neither he nor his successor, Telemann, was able to establish the 
German Opera on a permanent footing. During his eighteen years’ 
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directorship of the Hamburg Opera House, the versatile Telemann 
wrote thirty-five operas and sixteen Oratorios to German texts, 
besides a quantity of other church and secular music, including forty 
Passions, and many instrumental works. He also managed to fill the 
post of organist at the five principal churches. But, in spite of his 
efforts, or perhaps because he dissipated his energies, he was unable to 
save German Opera. Indeed, by his use of Intermezzi, the comic 
operatic Interludes, then popular in Italy, which met with great 
success also in Hamburg, he probably paved the way for the Italian 
Opera Company which took possession of the German Theatre in 
1740. For some time to come no further attempts were made to 
establish national music drama in Hamburg. 

For many years, Opera was a favourite form of entertainment also 
at the Court of Hanover. Nikolaus Strungk, who eventually succeeded 
Pallavicini at Dresden and was later to open an Opera House of his 
own at Leipzig (in 1693), held his first important position at the 
Hanoverian Court. But it was under Agostino Steffani that opera 
began to flourish there. Steffani came to Hanover soon after he gave up 
his post in Munich in 1688. As he had been trained in the traditions of 
Palestrina and Carissimi, he was at his best in Church Music, Cantatas 
and Chamber Music. But he wrote several operas for the Hanover 
Theatre, though they were often signed by his secretary, Piva. The 
reason for this was that Steffani, who was a man of culture and varied 
gifts, was frequently employed in a diplomatic capacity by the Elector 
of Hanover; and the writing of operas was considered beneath the 
dignity of an Envoy Extraordinary. 

On one of his Missions to Italy, he met young Handel, who on, 
his advice, went to Hanover. Steffani resigned his post as Music 
Director in 1710, in favour of the young German who had spent 
several years in Italy and whose early operas had met with considerable 
success there. For, as Handel’s style was modelled on that of Alessandro 
Scarlatti and Bononcini, he was accepted as a composer of “‘Italian”’ 
Opera. 

Handel did not, however, remain long at the Hanoverian Court. 
A visit to London, where he produced his Rinaldo in 1711, made it 
evident to him that a town of such importance, which had not yet been 
fully exploited, offered him a more favourable field than the Electoral 
Court. He returned to London the following year, nominally on leave, 
but remained there for the rest of his life. The Elector of Hanover had 
reason to be incensed at the desertion of his Music Director; and when, 
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_ shortly afterwards, he became King George the First of England, 
Handel was in disfavour for a time. But he managed to propitiate the 
King and win his patronage. Handel’s decision to establish himself in 
London had been a judicious one; for with the departure of the 
Elector, Hanover ceased to be a centre of musical activity. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ITALIAN OPERA IN BERLIN. THE VIOLIN AND 
CLAVICHORD. THE MANNHEIM ORCHESTRA 


ERLIN was the last German stronghold which the Italian Opera 
Be: to storm and conquer. It made its first appearance there in 
1700, when Frederick the First had founded the Kingdom of Prussia; 
and it was inaugurated with a performance of Ariosto’s La Festa del 
Imeneo. The composer, who had made his name in Venice, lived for 
twenty-five years in Berlin. As was usual, he engaged Italian singers 
for the Opera House, where many successful productions were given 
during the reign of Frederick the First. 

All such festivities were banned on the accession of his successor, 
Frederick William the First, who disliked music so much that his son, 
the future Frederick the Great, was obliged to conceal his interest in the 
art. He studied in secret, his first master being the Cathedral organist, 
Hayn. But the flute was his favourite instrument; and, in order to learn 
it, he engaged in his service, nominally as a valet, the celebrated 
flautist, Quantz. 

By 1734 he had achieved some independence. As Crown Prince, he 
now held his court at Rheinsberg, near Potsdam, where he had his 
own private musicians and where French literature, of which he was 
a great admirer, was also cultivated. When he succeeded his father, 
as Frederick the Second, in 1740, he immediately organized the court 
music on a big scale. He founded an orchestra both at Berlin and 
Potsdam, and Quantz became one of the most important personages 
in the musical world of Berlin. 

The works of Hasse, then at the height of his fame as Director of 
the Dresden Opera House, were often performed at the Prussian Court. 
Another of Frederick’s favourites was his Court Composer, Karl 
Heinrich Graun. He sent him to Italy to engage a new company of 
opera singers; and Graun brought back such fine artists, that the 
Berlin Opera flourished exceedingly. It was part of Graun’s duties to 
provide two new operas every year. Sometimes the King himself 
planned the libretto. This friend of Voltaire knew French better than 
German. So, he would sketch out the text in French, and then have it 
translated into Italian; whereupon, the German musician, Graun, 
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~ would set it to music that was entirely modelled on the Italian style 
(quite an international process). So closely did Graun imitate the 
methods of the Italian, Lotti, whose works he had heard in his youth 
at Dresden, that his operas could scarcely be distinguished from 
those of the Venetian School; which was considered greatly to his 
credit. 

While he was still Crown Prince, Frederick the Second had already 
had several good violinists in his service. One of them was the 
Bohemian, Franz Benda, whom Quantz brought from Dresden to 
Rheinsberg. He later succeeded Karl Heinrich Graun as Music Director 
to the Prussian Court, an appointment he held for the rest of his life. 
Karl Heinrich’s brother, Johann, who had studied the violin with 
Tartini, at his ‘“School of the Nations” at Padua, was another of the 
Crown Prince’s violinists. When the Prince became King Frederic the 
second, Johann Graun was appointed conductor of the Berlin Court 
Orchestra. Tartini and his pupil Nardini visited Germany and played 
in several towns; so that the already well-developed Italian technique, 
and the new types of composition which had been created to suit 
the instrument, such as sonatas and concertos, became widely known 
in Germany about this time. 

Since the early seventeenth century, Italian organists, both in 
Venice and Rome, had also played the secular keyboard instruments. 
The clavicembalo was the type most used in Italy; while the Germans 
preferred the clavichord, which was constructed on somewhat 
different lines. The Germans who went to study in Venice or Rome 
learnt the technique of these instruments, and the new forms that had 
been evolved for them, notably by Frescobaldi and Pasquini; forms 
which German musicians were soon to develop considerably. 

Frederick the Great, who delighted in playing the flute, and wrote 
several compositions for that instrument, engaged, as his clavichord- 
player and accompanist, Bach’s son, Karl Philip Emanuel. During the 
twenty-seven years he spent at the Prussian Court, “Bach of Berlin”, 
as he came to be called, wrote a great deal of keyboard music, and 
continued the development of the Sonata form, which Kuhnau had 
begun many years earlier. An important innovation of Bach’s was his 
division of the Clavichord Sonata into three movements; probably 
suggested to him by the Italian Violin Sonata and the Italian Overture, 
which were planned on these lines. Philip Emanuel also wrote a 
treatise on the correct manner of playing keyboard instruments: 
Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen. Among his pupils was 
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his young half-brother, Johann Christian, who afterwards went to 
Italy, and gained a reputation as an opera composer. Both brothers 
were, in fact, more celebrated at that time than their father. 

Yet, when Philip Emanuel persuaded his father to visit the Berlin 
Court in 1747, the old Leipzig organist was received with every 
honour by Frederick the Great. The story of his visit has often been 
told. Frederick was holding one of his private concerts at Potsdam 
when, as was the custom, he was brought a list of the travellers who 
had just arrived by the stage coach. On glancing through the list, the 
King exclaimed, ““Gentlemen, old Bach has come!”, and ordered that 
he was to be sent for at once. To John Sebastian’s embarrassment, he 
was not even allowed time to change his travel-stained clothes, so 
peremptory was the message. Frederick showed him his collection of 
clavichords and early pianos; and ““Old Bach” improvised, letting the 
King and his court hear some of the music which future generations 
were to hail as among the world’s greatest masterpieces. John Sebastian 
was accompanied on this journey by his eldest son, Wilhelm Friede- 
mann, who, after a wandering life, was to end his days in poverty as 
an organist in Berlin. 

A few years later, the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), the object 
of which was to break the power of Prussia, put a stop to these musical 
developments in Berlin. When the war was over, Italian Opera was 
not revived. Frederick the Great found himself so overwhelmed with 
State affairs, that he had no time for music and seemed to lose all 
interest even in his flute-playing. This gave Philip Emanuel an oppor- 
tunity to achieve the freedom he had long desired; for Frederick had 
himself played the role of Music Director in an autocratic manner. 
A few years after the end of the war, “Bach of Berlin” left that capital 
for Hamburg, where he succeeded Telemann as director of the 
Johanneum College. 

During this period, at the Court of Mannheim, novel developments 
in orchestral music had been taking place which were to have an 
influence on the Classical forms then being evolved. The term 
Symphony had hitherto been used vaguely for instrumental preludes 
and interludes, as well as for operatic overtures. As it developed, the 
Symphony borrowed some elements from other instrumental types, 
notably from the Suite of dance tunes, and the Concerto Grosso, a form 
which had been created by the late seventeenth-century Italian violinists, 
Corelli and Torelli. Gradually, during the eighteenth century, the 
Symphony began to acquire a more definite shape, thanks to the 
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Milanese composer, Sammartini, and the group of musicians which 
became known as the ““Mannheim School”. 

The Elector Karl Theodor of Mannheim,! who was greatly 
interested in instrumental music, gathered at his court several good 
violinists and composers; and, under a succession of fine conductors 
and leaders, his orchestra attained a higher degree of efficiency than was 
usual at that time. In 1745, Karl Theodor heard the Bohemian violinist, 
Johann Stamitz, play at the election of the Austrian Emperor, Charles 
the Seventh, and immediately invited him to Mannheim as Music 
Director. Other noteworthy members of this group were: F. X. 
Richter, Ignaz Holzbauer, and Christian Cannabich. Besides being 
excellent violinists, they all wrote a great many symphonies, in which 
the basic elements of this form begin to make their appearance. 

Another well-known composer of the Mannheim School was 
Abt Vogler, whom the Elector sent to complete his musical studies 
in Italy, and who was ordained priest in Rome. He became chief 
music director at Mannheim on the death of Holzbauer, and went 
with the court to Munich, when Karl Theodor inherited the Electorate 
of Bavaria. He composed a great variety of works: Church Music, 
Operas, Symphonies and Chamber Music. Vogler was also famous as 
a pianist, and toured Europe in this capacity; he visited London in 1790. 

The Mannheim composers showed a tendency to write in short 
periods of four or eight bars, as was usual in the Dance Suite. From it 
they also borrowed the Minuet, which became an integral part of their 
“Symphonies”; these were usually in three movements. Their style of 
execution, too, introduced some novelties. They abandoned the 
figured-bass accompaniment, which had as a rule been played on the 
harpsichord; in its stead, the orchestra was supported by deep-toned 
instruments, such as horns. 

Other innovations were due to their desire to express romantic 
sentiment. Technically speaking, this led to the use of such devices 
as the tremolo (of which, more than a century earlier, Monteverdi had 
made effective use); they also indulged in frequent crescendos and 
decrescendos, which sometimes degenerated into mannerisms. But the 
high standard of their performance made these orchestral players 
famous in their day; and their compositions, while they diverged from 
the classical ideal, influenced the development of the Symphony. 

When Mozart visited Mannheim, he found the orchestra “excellent 
and very strong. There are,” he says, “‘ten or eleven violins on either 


1 He became Elector of Bavaria in 1777. 
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side, four violas, two oboes, two flutes, two clarinets, two horns, four 
cellos, four bassoons, four double basses, also trumpets and drums.” 

Burney did not fail to visit Mannheim on his tour of Germany, in 
1772, and he was enthusiastic about everything he saw and heard. He 
found the theatre “‘one of the largest and most splendid in Europe”. 
And as for the orchestra, he wrote: ‘‘I found it to be indeed all that 
its fame had made me expect . . . there are more solo players and good 
composers in this, than perhaps any other orchestra in Europe; it is an 
army of generals, equally fit to plan a battle as to fight it.” 

Karl Theodor’s interest in music was transmitted to his subjects. 
Charles Burney remarks: ‘‘Music seems to be the chief and most 
constant of his Electoral Highness’s amusements, and the operas and 
concerts to which all his subjects have admission, forms the judgement 
and establishes a taste for music throughout the electorate.” 

But the fact that Italian Opera still predominated caused Burney 
much surprise. ““The Germans are now so forward in music,” he says, 
“and have so many excellent composers of their own country, that it 
is a matter of astonishment to me, that they do not get original dramas 
for music written in their own language and set by natives.” 

A movement in favour of national music was soon to be initiated. 
Although the Italian language was to be used for opera texts, even 
by German composers, for many years to come (Mozart's Die 
Zauberflote was not written until nineteen years later), still German 
music, hitherto neglected, was about to supplant the foreign style. - 
And one of the first rulers to encourage native art was Karl Theodor of 
Mannheim who, on becoming Elector of Bavaria, in 1777, made 
Munich a centre for German drama and music. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


HE group of great musicians who are the glory of the German 
Classical era have, so far, made but a fugitive appearance in this 
story of their country’s musical development. 

Handel, as a young man, after a brief period at Hamburg, some 
years of Italian travel, and a short sojourn at the Hanoverian Court, 
has passed on from his native land to England, where, in spite of 
incessant struggles, artistic disappointments and financial disasters, he 
was to achieve a triumphant success, thanks to his genius and his 
indomitable will. 

John Sebastian Bach, living quietly at Leipzig, occupied with his 
organ and choir and the marvellous compositions that flowed from the 
serene depths of his soul, already recognized as an artist, but somewhat 
overshadowed by his brilliant sons, has flitted across the scene when, 
a few years before his death, he visited the court of Frederick the 
Great at Potsdam. Many of his immortal works were already written; 
but only after many years were their significance and beauty to be 
realized by future generations. 

Both in Vienna and Munich, we have seen the operas of Gluck, 
who was later to win such great fame, at first unfavourably compared 
with the conventional Italian Opera, which continued to fascinate the 
German Court circles, until the last decades of the eighteenth century. 

When Gluck eventually achieved recognition and fame, 
Joseph Haydn, who was moulding the instrumental forms of the past 
and giving a more definite structure to the Symphony, Sonata and 
Quartet, was living humbly enough as the private music director of 
the Esterhazy family. Yet, his music was already becoming known. 
Charles Burney, describing a concert at the English Embassy at 
Vienna, in 1772, writes: “We had some exquisite quartets by Haydn 
executed in the utmost perfection.” (In those first years of the 1770's, 
when Burney wrote, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven were all three 
alive.) 

But of young Mozart, then sixteen years old, whose triumphs as 
a child-prodigy had so far not brought him the recognition he de- 
served, Burney hears little good. As he was not able to go to Salzburg 
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during his tour of Germany and Austria, he had to depend on the 
opinion of an unnamed correspondent, who damns Mozart with faint 
praise. “By a letter from Salzburg,” says Burney, “I am informed 
that this young man, who so much astonished all Europe by his infant 
knowledge and performance, is still a master of his instrument’’ (the 
harpsichord). Burney’s correspondent added: “If I may judge of the 
music which I heard of his composition, in the orchestra, he is one 
further instance of early fruit being more extraordinary than excellent.” 
So much for a local opinion of the young genius whose early operas 
had already been acclaimed at Milan. 

Beethoven, born in 1770, was at this time a small boy. He was soon 
to begin to learn music under rather painful conditions; for his father, 
fired by the accounts everyone had heard of Mozart’s “infant know- 
ledge and performance’, used to drag the child out of bed at night to 
make him practise, hoping to turn him by force into a little prodigy 
who might make a fortune for his family. But this was not Beethoven’s 
destiny; nor was he fitted by temperament for such a career. His genius 
was to develop more gradually, and bring him in his maturity to 
Olympian heights. 

Gluck, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are linked together by the 
fact that for a part of their lives they were contemporaries, and that 
they all four gravitated towards Vienna, the chief European music 
centre, in the last decades of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Handel and Bach, who inaugurate this dynasty of world-famed 
German composers, belong to another epoch, both as regards the 
period in which they lived and the type of music they wrote. They 
were born the same year (1685). But, though Bach died nine years 
earlier than Handel, he is of the two the more “‘modern’”’ composer, 
in the sense that his own world did not understand him, while today he 
counts as perhaps the greatest figure in Music. Handel, on the other 
hand, wrote for his contemporaries; giving his public in Germany, 
Italy and England, the organ music, Operas and Oratorios that they 
were able to appreciate, and becoming the outstanding cosmopolitan 
composer of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL 
(168s, HALLE—1759, LONDON) 


|e Schiitz, George Frederic Handel was destined for the Law. 
His practical-minded father, a native of Halle in Saxony, and 
barber-surgeon to the court of Weissenfels, did not approve of a 
precarious profession like music for his son. No doubt memories of 
the destitution of the musicians in Saxony after the Thirty Years’ War 
still lingered. So Handel, who from his earliest years showed a love of 
music, was reduced to practising the harpsichord in secret. But one 
day, when he accompanied his father to Weissenfels, he had a chance 
of playing on the organ in the Court Chapel. The Duke heard him, 
and was so struck by his performance that he persuaded his father to 
let him have music lessons. George Frederic was then nine years old. 
For the next three years, he studied with the Halle organist, Zachau, 
who taught him the organ, clavichord, violin, oboe; as well as harmony 
and counterpoint. 

A couple of years later he visited the Court of Berlin. How the 
boy got there is uncertain. It is supposed that the Electress Sophia, who 
was passionately fond of music, and conducted her own orchestra, had 
heard rumours of his precocious genius, and sent for him. Throughout 
his life Handel seemed able to get into touch with the great ones, who, 
if they were musical, were invariably impressed by his talent, and 
ready to help him. The Electress strongly urged that the boy be sent 
to Italy to study; but his father refused. However, at the age of eleven, 
during that visit to Berlin, he was able to hear some of the best Italian 
music of the day. 

A year later, in 1697, his father died and Handel was appointed 
assistant organist at the Halle Domkirche. He also entered the Uni- 
versity as a Law student, but left after a year. About this time, he met 
Telemann, later to become famous as the director of the Hamburg 
Opera. In 1702, young Handel, aged seventeen, was promoted to the 
post of first organist, but he resigned the following year and left Halle 
for Hamburg. The German Opera House there was then under the 
direction of Richard Keiser, a fine musician who was to influence his 
youthful colleague. Handel was engaged at the Opera first as violinist, 
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and then as harpsichord player. The Hamburg composer, Matheson, 
was friendly in the beginning; but later, in a fit of professional jealousy, 
he challenged Handel to a duel, which both survived unscathed. 

It was as an Opera composer that Handel first made his name. He 
began his career at the age of twenty in Hamburg, where his first 
Opera, Almira, was produced in 1705. He wrote two others about this 
time. The words were a mixture of German and Italian; and the music 
was in the style of Keiser. Handel realized the advisability of going to 
Italy to study and gain wider experience. And just then he met one 
of those music-loving noblemen who were so frequently to help him 
on in his career. This was Gastone de’ Medici, brother of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who was married to the Princess Anna Maria of 
Saxe-Lauenburg. He encouraged Handel to go to Florence and recom- 
mended him to his brother the Grand Duke Ferdinand, who was a 
great patron of music. Shortly before Handel’s arrival, Alessandro 
Scarlatti had tried to interest the Duke in his son Domenico, but in 
vain. Handel was more fortunate; during his stay in Florence he lived 
in Ferdinand’s palace. There he had opportunities of hearing the music 
of Carissimi, then many years dead, whose Oratorios were, however, 
still in vogue. He also got to know the Operas of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
many of which had been written a few years previously for Ferdinand 
de’ Medici’s private theatre. 

During the three years Handel spent in Italy, he visited Rome, 
Venice and Naples. He became familiar with the music of the various 
Italian Schools and met many of the famous composers. A short visit 
to Rome inspired him to write some Latin Psalms and Italian Cantatas, 
in which he treated the voice according to the Italian style. He soon 
returned to Florence, where his opera Rodrigo was produced with great 
success. From there he went to Venice; and it was probably on that 
occasion that he met Domenico Scarlatti, who had been studying the 
harpsichord with Gasparini. The young men returned together 
to Rome, where the friendly contest between them, in organ- and 
harpsichord-playing, took place at the palace of Cardinal Pietro 
Ottoboni, one of the chief Roman patrons of music. Handel proved 
himself the better organist; while Scarlatti showed his superiority on 
the harpsichord, an instrument he knew intimately, and for which he 
was to create a new technique. 

In spite of his youth—Handel was then only twenty-three years 
old—he was recognized as an artist. He was admitted to the meetings 
of the Accademia dell’ Arcadia, a long-established literary society which 
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_had recently opened its doors also to musicians. As a foreigner, Handel 
was not eligible for membership. But at the Accademia, which often 
met in the garden of a villa on the Janiculum, he associated with many 
celebrities, among the musicians being Pasquini, Corelli and Alessandro 
Scarlatti. Under the Roman influence, he wrote two Oratorios at this 
period: La Resurrezione and II Trionfo del Tempo e del Disinganno (*"The 
Triumph of Time and Truth’, of which he wrote later an English 
version). 

He next went to Naples and spent the best part of a year there, 
writing among other works an opera, Agrippina, for Venice. It was 
modelled on the style of Caldara and Legrenzi, the favourite Venetians 
of the day. Back in Rome, he met Steffani, who had been sent there 
on a diplomatic mission by the Elector of Hanover, and who probably 
suggested to Handel that there would be an opening for him at the 
Hanoverian Court. In 1709 his Agrippina was produced in Venice and 
was a brilliant success; it was performed twenty-seven times. While 
there, with his usual luck, he met the Duke of Manchester, who 
advised him to go to London. 

From Venice, Handel went to Hanover; and on Steffani’s retirement 
he was appointed Kapellmeister to the Elector in 1710. He stipulated, 
however, that he should have leave of absence to visit London, which 
he did a few weeks after his appointment. He found the Italian Opera 
in great favour; but English music at a low ebb. Purcell was fifteen 
years dead and there was no English composer of standing to take his 
place. Handel saw that the situation offered him a splendid oppor- 
tunity and, as usual, he took advantage of it. 

There and then, he wrote his opera Rinaldo, to a libretto adapted 
from Tasso by Giacomo Rossi. It was produced at the Queen’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, and made an excellent impression; though the 
London critics ridiculed the exaggerated use of stage properties and 
machinery, at which the Venetian, Benedetto Marcello, also poked 
fun in his satire II teatro alla moda. Addison wrote in The Spectator, on 
March 6th, 1710: 


“The opera of Rinaldo is filled with Thunder and Lightning, 
Illuminations and Fireworks, which the Audience may look upon 
without catching Cold, and indeed without much Danger of being 
burnt.” He adds: the poet . . . “proceeds to call Mynheer Handel 
the Orpheus of our Age, and to acquaint us, in the same Sublimity 
of Stile, that he composed this opera in a fortnight.” 
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After a six months’ stay in London, Handel returned to Hanover. 
But he was back in London in the Spring of 1712, and remained there 
without leave or without resigning his post at Hanover. He again 
found influential patrons. Although his next Opera, II Pastor Fido, was 
not a success, the Peace of Utrecht, which brought the War of the 
Spanish Succession to an end in 1713, gave him an opportunity of 
writing a Te Deum. The work found favour with Queen Anne, who 
settled £200 a year on him. At the same time, the Earl of Burlington 
took him into his household. When Anne died, shortly after, and the 
Elector of Hanover, whom he had treated with scant ceremony, came 
to England as George I, Handel was, naturally enough, for some time 
in disgrace. But he managed to regain the royal favour—some say 
with the assistance of Geminiani—and his salary was doubled. England 
was to be his home for the remainder of his life. 

He was for a couple of years music director to the Earl of 
Carnarvon, later Duke of Chandos, at Canons. There he wrote his 
first Concerti Grossi for strings; and the charming Pastorale, Acis and 
Galatea, to a libretto by John Gay, to which Dryden and Pope also 
contributed, was first performed at Canons. His first Suites for Harpsi- 
chord also belong to this period; they were possibly written for his 
pupils, the Princesses Anne and Caroline; but in this domain he was 
superseded by the French clavecinists and by Scarlatti and Bach. 

Handel, who regarded himself above all as an opera composer, 
found his great opportunity when the Royal Academy of Music was 
founded under the patronage of the King, and of the Duke of 
Manchester and Earl of Burlington, who were favourable to Handel. 
He was appointed Director to the new Opera Company which was 
established at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. He then went to 
Dresden to engage Italian singers, among them being Senesio, Duras- 
tanti and Boschi. It was during this visit to Germany that he and Bach 
tried to arrange a meeting, but failed. So those two great contem- 
poraries never met. 

The opera season opened brilliantly in 1720, with Handel’s 
Radamisto, and the composer found himself the leading figure in the 
London musical world. But dangerous rivals soon appeared on the 
scene: Bononcini and Ariosti, who were both famous on the Conti- 
nent and whose works were performed during the second operatic 
season. A group of English nobles, who were hostile to Handel, now 
gave their support to Bononcini; and political factions also took sides 
with one party or the other. The resulting conflict, which was to last 
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for many years, eventually brought about the ruin of the operatic 
scheme. Yet Handel, whose skilful treatment of the voice had been 
acquired from such masters as Steffani and Alessandro Scarlatti, was 
able to assert his superiority; and the brilliant performances he gave 
after the arrival of the soprano Cuzzoni enhanced his prestige. 

But when, a few years afterwards, the directors of the King’s 
Theatre engaged another Prima Donna, the Venetian, Faustina 
Bordoni (who was later to marry Hasse), the operatic warfare broke 
out anew. The two singers, Cuzzoni and Bordoni, lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking each other; ending up with a quarrel on the 
stage during a performance. Once more, Handel found his rival 
Bononcini brought into prominence. And the two political factions, 
one headed by the King, the other by the Prince of Wales, did their 
best to fan the flames. The situation, which today seems absurd, lasted 
until 1728. Bononcini then left London; but the Royal Academy of 
Music was bankrupt. 

Handel had meanwhile become a naturalized Englishman; he was 
determined to remain in London and go on with the fight. Early in 
1728, however, he had to face a new form of rivalry. Many Londoners 
had grown tired of the conventional, and often pompous, style of the 
Italian Opera of that day, especially as they could not follow the text. 
This gave John Gay the idea of writing The Beggar's Opera. He had 
his English libretto set to popular tunes, arranged by the German 
John Christopher Pepusch, who also added some choruses. Instead of 
gods and goddesses, and a classical or historical background, this 
ballad opera, or Newgate Pastoral, had for its subject the lives of 
London thieves. Dean Swift is said to have suggested the theme to 
Gay, saying: “A Newgate pastoral might make an odd, pretty kind of 
thing.” The stage fight between Faustina Bordoni and Cuzzoni was 
parodied by a similar scene between two of the Newgate ladies; nor 
did Handel escape the wit of the satirists, for Pepusch used a march 
from his Rinaldo for the chorus, ‘Let us take the road”. (Possibly this 
was meant as an allusion to the fact that Handel did not scruple to 
borrow themes from other composers when it suited him.) 

When The Beggars Opera was staged at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, in 1728, it delighted the London audiences. And though 
people grew tired of it after a time, and were glad to listen to serious 
opera again, the days of Handel’s operatic triumphs were over. He 
did not, however, realize that the taste of the public was changing; 
but went on writing more operas and brought new singers from Italy. 
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Meanwhile, the Prince of Wales inaugurated another operatic scheme 
at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre. It was known as the ‘““Opera of 
the Nobility”, and was supported by the political faction that was 
hostile to George II. They engaged the famous Italian composer, 
Porpora, and the Saxon, Hasse, who proved formidable rivals for 
Handel. They also got together a fine company of singers, among them 
Porpora’s celebrated pupil, Farinelli, as well as several artists with 
whom Handel had quarrelled. The new operatic venture drew such 
big audiences that in 1734 Handel had to give up the King’s Theatre, 
which was taken over by his opponents. He removed to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and went on with the fight. But a few years later he was bank- 
rupt; and hard work and anxiety brought on a paralytic seizure. 
Handel went to Aix for treatment; underwent an intensive cure, to 
the horror of his medical advisers, but recovered. Back in London, he 
gave a Benefit Concert which enabled him to pay his debts. 

He realized by now that the Italian Opera, with which he had 
originally conquered musical London, was out of favour, and that it 
was advisable to strike out on a new line. He had already written 
Oratorios in Italy, more or less on Carissimi’s plan; and several 
Cantatas, including a recent one on Dryden’s Alexander's Feast. He 
now composed music to the same poet’s Ode for St. Cecilia's Day. 

But it was chiefly to the Oratorio that he devoted himself in future; 
he was to write twenty-five. Saul and Israel in Egypt were produced 
in 1739, with considerable success. Next came his famous masterpiece, 
Messiah, which he wrote in three weeks. He then crossed to Dublin, 
gave several concerts, and produced Messiah there, in April 1742. It 
made a great impression; though strangely enough it did not find 
favour in London till eight years later. During those years, Handel 
wrote: Samson, Joseph and Semele. In these Oratorios of his mature 
period he greatly expanded the framework of Carissimi. His long 
experience in the domain of Opera had endowed him with a masterly 
technique in writing for the voice, and his operatic recitatives and 
arias had become more characteristic and expressive. He now trans- 
planted similar vocal solos to his Oratorios; the principal new element 
being, however, his magnificent choruses, which he used with great 
dramatic effect. 

Handel was working on Jephta when his sight began to fail; and 
he became blind in 1752. But, with the help of his friend and secretary, 
John Christopher Smith, he went on working. He continued to give 
concerts, conducting his works from the organ, and playing his organ 
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Concertos from memory. His Messiah was given at Covent Garden on 
the 6th April, 1759. Handel himself took the organ part and directed 
the performance. A week later he was dead. 

Handel’s cosmopolitan training and experience had enabled him 
to absorb the best elements in the music of various countries. Like 
most German composers of his day, he followed in his operas the plan 
of the famous Venetians and Neapolitans. In his young days in Rome 
he had known the great violinist and composer Corelli; and it is 
evident that he was familiar with his works. For Handel’s beautiful 
Violin Sonatas and Concerti Grossi are a continuation and develop- 
ment of the Corelli tradition. But the characteristics of the early School 
in which he was trained were never obliterated: that of the north 
German organists; and the beauty and grandeur of his organ works 
are still appreciated by the modern world. 

Although he preserved many Italian elements in his Oratorios, 
these great works, which were so well suited to the musical tastes of 
his adopted country that they have become in the last two centuries 
an important part of its musical heritage, are cosmopolitan in 
character. Here we find the climax of his genius, and the most 
complete expression of his vigorous, domineering, but high-minded 
personality. 

In an appreciation, which appeared a year after his death in The 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, we read: “Such was Handel, in whose character, 
whatever there was wrong, there was nothing mean. He was liberal 
even when he was poor, and remembered his former friends when 
he was rich.” Handel was buried in Westminster Abbey; and at his 
funeral, according to The Whitehall Post, “there was the greatest 
Concourse of people of all Ranks ever seen upon such an Occasion”. 

Few composers, if any, have been accorded such honours as he. 
Nor did his memory die. For he not only wrote to suit the English 
taste, but he educated his public to appreciate his music. Twenty-five 
years after his death, five Musical Performances were given “Tn 
Commemoration of Handel”, four being held in Westminster Abbey. 
At one, Messiah was performed on a grandiose scale; at the others, 
numbers from various works of his: Esther, Saul, Israel in Egypt, 
Orlando, Julius Cesar; as well as the Dettingen Te Deum. Charles 
Burney, who wrote a comprehensive account of the Commemoration, 
describes fashionable London gathering in crowds at the doors of the 
Abbey before nine o'clock, for a performance which did not begin 
until midday, on the arrival of George HII. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685, EISENACH— 
1750, LEIPZIG). BACH’S SONS 


LTHOUGH the works of Handel and Bach show many elements 
common to the art of their period, yet their music, in its deeper 
significance, is as different as were their personalities and the course 
of their lives. They were born the same year (1685), Handel a month 
earlier than Bach; the former in the Saxon University town of Halle, 
the latter in quiet Thuringian Eisenach, at no great distance from 
Handel’s home. 

While Handel, urged on by his vitality and ambition, travelled 
all over Italy, in many parts of Germany, pushed on thence to England, 
and made his way to Dublin; John Sebastian Bach lived his modest 
life in a restricted area of Central Germany, rarely moving far from 
his birthplace. 

Their original approach to music was also very different. Handel’s 
father regarded the art with suspicion, either as a profession or even 
as a pastime, and made every effort to prevent his son from following 
such a career. Whereas the Bach family had for generations revelled 
in music. It had indeed become their vocation. 

In every musical country, we come across little dynasties of two 
or three successive generations of musicians. But the ancestors of John 
Sebastian had been for a couple of centuries devoted to music; first 
as a relaxation from their daily labours; then they had practised it in 
a small professional way, as pipers and fiddlers, gradually climbing 
higher into the ranks; until, with John Sebastian, the family talent 
reached its apex. 

Of this remarkable dynasty, the earliest members known to us 
were millers, carpenters and small tradespeople, whose chief recreation. 
it was to meet together and sing, or play simple wind instruments. 
After a time, many began to find their way into the local bands; 
indeed, so numerous were they, in some little Thuringian districts, 
that the Town Fiddlers and Pipers were often known as “‘the Bachs”’. 
For generations they kept up the custom of meeting every year for 
a family festival of music. Gradually their standards reached a higher 
level, and the Bachs became church organists. 
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) Such was the profession of John Sebastian Bach’s elder brother, 

Johann Christoph. He had studied with Pachelbel, through whom he 
had inherited the traditions of Kaspar Kerll, who had been a pupil 
of Carissimi, in Rome, and possibly, for a time, of the celebrated 
organist, Frescobaldi. Johann Christoph took his ten-year-old brother 
to live with him at Ohrdorf in 1695, when their father, a Town 
Musician, died. John Sebastian soon learnt all that his brother could 
teach him. Printed music was still rare, and the Ohrdorf organist was 
the proud possessor of a book of manuscript music which he kept 
jealously locked away. It has often been told how the young brother 
managed to abstract it from its cupboard and, working for six months 
by moonlight, succeeded in copying out all the pieces; only to have 
his copy confiscated by his irate elder. 

At the age of fifteen, John Sebastian was able to make himself 
independent by becoming a choir-boy at Liineburg. His choir-master, 
Johann Jakob Loewe, had known Schiitz, and probably made him 
familiar with the great Dresden master’s works, especially his Passion 
Music. Another important influence was that of Georg Bohm, with 
whom John Sebastian studied the organ. Bohm had known Reinken 
at Hamburg, and it was no doubt he who so aroused the boy’s en- 
thusiasm that he walked the twenty-five miles from Liineburg to 
Hamburg to hear Reinken play; a journey which he was to repeat 
more than once. 

From Liineburg, Bach also made his way to Celle, where the Court 
Band played a great deal of French music, an especial favourite being 
Lully. There too he may have become familiar with the works of 
Francois Couperin. For it is certain that he knew and appreciated the 
music of the great clavecinist, who was also organist to the French 
Court; and some of Bach’s works show a definite affinity with 
Couperin’s organ style. At this period, John Sebastian was already 
beginning to compose. 

He left Liineburg in 1703, and for the next few years he held posts 
in various towns. He was for a while violinist in the Duke of Weimar’s 
orchestra; then organist at Arnstadt, where he wrote a number of 
works for the instrument to which he was so devoted. His enthusiasm 
may be gauged by the fact that, in order to hear the famous Buxtehude 
play, he obtained a month’s leave of absence and walked the fifty miles 
to Liibeck. But he refused the offer to become Buxtehude’s successor, 
probably for the same reason as Mattheson and Handel. 

When he was twenty-two (in 1707) he was appointed organist at 
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Miihlhausen, and there he married his cousin, Maria Barbara Bach. 
The following year, he was back again in the service of the Duke of 
Weimar as organist and director of the little court orchestra. Bach 
began to make a name as organist; he had not listened in vain to 
Reinken and Buxtehude. At this time, he wrote a great deal of organ 
music, including his famous Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. At the 
Weimar Court, Italian music was in favour. There Bach got to know 
the works of Corelli, Marcello, Legrenzi; and Vivaldi’s new style 
of Concerto, which interested Bach particularly, since he transcribed 
some of these works for clavichord and organ. 

When Bach had been nine years at Weimar, he expressed his desire 
to leave, to the great indignation of the Duke, whose first reaction 
to this request was to have his organist imprisoned for a month, But 
eventually he had to let him go. Bach was next employed by the 
Prince of Anhalt-Céthen. At this court he was chiefly engaged in 
directing secular concerts; with the result that he wrote a number of 
his Concertos and other Chamber Music there. ' 

So, during those formative years, when Handel was striding across 
Europe—from Hamburg to Florence, Rome, Venice, Naples; from 
Hanover to London, meeting with popular success and gaining the 
praise and friendship of celebrated musicians and great nobles—Bach 
was moving in a much more modest sphere, from one small court or 
town to another, all situated within a limited region. Yet, if he did not 
meet the great musicians with whom Handel became familiar in Italy, 
he knew their works; and, with the instinct of genius, was able to 
absorb and make his own all that was best in their technique and idiom. 

The six celebrated Brandenburg Concertos, written for orchestra and 
different combinations of instruments, were composed about this time 
and dedicated to the Margrave of Brandenburg, who came on a visit 
to Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Céthen. While Bach was away on a 
journey with the Prince, his wife died, leaving him with seven children. 
A year later, he married the singer, Anna Magdalena Wilcken, for 
whom he wrote the charming Booklet of Clavichord Music. The first 
volume of his Well-Tempered Clavier also belongs to this period. 

John Sebastian Bach was now soon to obtain the position to which 
he was best suited and where he found most scope for his talents. In 
1722 Kuhnau died at Leipzig, leaving a vacancy at the Thomaskirche. 
Bach applied for the post; and, to show his attainments, his St. John 
Passion was performed. It made such an impression, that he was 
unanimously elected Cantor at the Thomaskirche and teacher at the 
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Thomasschule. He was to remain at Leipzig for the rest of his life. At 
» the School, he taught singing; and the many Cantatas he wrote at 
this period were performed on Sundays at one or other of the Leipzig 
churches. Once more, Bach was able to concentrate on Church Music. 
He now composed his beautiful Choral Preludes, his St. Matthew 
Passion—where he soars to his greatest heights—his Christmas Oratorio, 
his magnificent Mass in B minor, written for the Catholic Dresden 
Court; and numerous other works, among them more than two 
hundred Church Cantatas. In spite of Bach’s lack of ambition and 
ostentation, his fame began to spread. This made life easier for the 
Leipzig Cantor, who had to submit to the petty rule of local authorities 
and accept conditions that Handel would not have endured. In fact, 
at one period, the hostility of the School authorities became so un- 
bearable that, in order to improve his status and make himself re- 
spected, Bach petitioned the Elector of Saxony, Augustus III, to confer 
some court title on him; with the result that he was made “Court 
Composer” to the Elector in 1738. 

The Italian influence, which, as we have seen, had penetrated into 
Germany since the mid-sixteenth century, both through the agency 
of Italian composers and of German musicians who studied in Venice 
and Rome, had brought new elements into German music that had by 
now become part of the local idiom. Although the Chorale plays such 
an important part in Bach’s Cantatas and Passion Music, certain vocal 
features, such as his recitatives and arias, show a kinship with the style 
of Alessandro Scarlatti and other Italians. 

But, like his predecessor, Heinrich Schiitz, Bach’s importance as 
a national composer is due to the fact that the native organ style 
formed the basis of his art; and it was in his instrumental music that 
he expressed his noblest inspiration. As a contrapuntalist, he towers 
over all. Taking that most rigid of forms, the Fugue, whose rules Fux 
had expounded in his Gradus ad Parnassum, Bach uses it as a vehicle 
for the most varied emotions, the most sublime thoughts. 

The plan of the Fugue, with its several voices, one enunciating the 
subject, the others answering it, or echoing in turn, and then taking 
up the counter-subject; the subsequent development of the themes, 
which modulate into different keys; and the building up of the final 
climax, produces the most exact and scientific of musical forms, in 
which many composers had written works that, though technically 
correct, were dry and mechanical; whereas Bach’s are full of vitality 
and significance. 
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His famous Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues, the first volume of 
which was composed in 1722, the second in 1744, were written for the 
Well-Tempered Clavier; that is, the clavichord tuned according to the 
new Equal Temperament which, unlike the old system of “Just 
Intonation”, divided the scale into twelve equal intervals. This enabled 
Bach to write these two series of Preludes and Fugues in all the major 
and minor keys. It also allowed him to modulate freely into whatever 
keys he wished to use (a feat which was impossible with the old 
method of tuning); and to achieve rich and novel harmonic effects. 
So freely does Bach move in this strict form and so naturally does he 
express a variety of moods, that one feels this contrapuntal idiom was 
to him an instinctive mode of musical thought which he used without 
any effort. 

The clavichord, the instrument for which he wrote the “‘Forty- 
Eight”, was the secular keyed instrument which was preferred in 
Germany, before the piano became technically perfect. It allowed of 
greater expression than the harpsichord, for its structure enabled the 
player to produce different tonal effects by varying the pressure of the 
fingers; effects which could not be achieved on the more brilliant 
harpsichord. 

But, when Bach visited Frederick the Great at Potsdam, he found 
not only clavichords to play on, but also some of the new Silbermann 
pianos. For the new instrument, invented by Bartolomeo Cristofori of 
Padua in the early eighteenth century, was now being built also in 
Germany by the Silbermann family, who, for three generations, made 
organs, clavichords and harpsichords. It was Gottfried, the builder 
of the organ in the Dresden Court Chapel, who first began to make 
pianos similar to those of Cristofori. But it was some time before the 
Pianoforte (or Fortepiano as it was originally called) ousted the older 
keyed types. 

Soon after his visit to Potsdam, Bach’s sight began to fail. All his 
life, he had strained his eyes by the constant copying of music, which 
he had begun as a child. He was operated on in 1750, by the same 
oculist who, a few years later, was.to treat Handel with an equal lack 
of success. Bach was completely blind when he died a few months 
later. 

He was then engaged on his Art of the Fugue, which he left 
unfinished. In this remarkable work, which embodies all his great 
contrapuntal lore, he uses a single theme in every possible form of 
fugal and canonic treatment, with astonishing skill. With him, the 
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othe art of his German predecessors attains its culminating 
~ glory. 

When Bach died, there were no ceremonies in his honour, such as 
were to be held for Handel in his adopted country. Like any other 
humble townsman, he was buried in a simple grave in one of the 
Leipzig churchyards without a tombstone to mark the site, which, 
later on, was only vaguely remembered. In 1865, two centuries after 
his birth, a tablet was put up on one of the walls of the Johanniskirche, 
stating that he was buried in the adjoining graveyard. It was not until 
nearly eighty years after his death, when the twenty-year-old Felix 
Mendelssohn rediscovered the wonderful St. Matthew Passion, and 
produced it in Berlin, in 1829, that Bach’s greatness was fully realized 
and his works began to be seriously studied. 

Yet, even though, prior to this revelation, the general public was 
not familiar with his compositions, many musicians had discovered 
their significance and beauty. Mozart was already a composer of note 
when the Dutch diplomat and amateur musician, Baron van Swieten, 
brought him into touch with John Sebastian’s music at Vienna, in 
1782. He transcribed for String Quartet five Fugues from the second 
Book of the Well-Tempered Clavier; and some see the influence of 
Bach in the style of many of Mozart’s subsequent compositions. 

Beethoven’s master, the Bonn Court organist, Neefe, taught his 
pupil Bach’s Preludes and Fugues; and, writing in a local musical 
magazine, he gave high praise to the renderings of “this young genius”’. 
Chopin was introduced to Bach by his Bohemian piano teacher, 
Zywny; and although his whole mentality and his style were utterly 
different from Bach’s, Chopin always remained a fervent admirer 
of the great contrapuntalist. 

Robert Schumann was to call the Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues 
“the musician’s daily bread”. Liszt and Wagner were his devoted 
admirers. And Claude Debussy, that most intensely French musician, 
wrote of Bach in terms of rapture. ‘““His works,” he says, “‘will remain 
things of beauty for ever, unique and inimitable. They affect us like 
the beauty of sea and sky.” 


Of Bach’s twenty children, nine survived him; five were sons, and 
four of these were noted musicians. But though they received their 
early training from John Sebastian, they did not follow his contra- 
puntal bent. In fact, Carl Philip Emanuel, who specialized in the new 
form, the Sonata, was inclined to sneer at Fugues and Canons as empty, 
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mechanical forms. With the exception of the eldest son, Wilhelm 
Friedemann, Bach’s sons devoted themselves chiefly to the writing of 
Sonatas or Operas, the types of composition then most in vogue. 

Wilhelm Friedemann was the one who most resembled _ his 
father in tendency. He wrote a number of Fugues for Clavier 
and Organ; and he was an excellent organist and clavichord 
player. His father, who taught him these instruments, wrote six 
Clavichord Sonatas for him. Later on, at Merseburg, he studied the 
violin with Johann Gottlieb Graun, who had been a pupil of Tartini. 
At Dresden, where he went occasionally with John Sebastian, he met 
Hasse in 1731, and assisted at one of his operas. Hasse had only recently 
arrived from Venice to take over the post of Music Director at the 
Dresden Opera, with his wife, Faustina Bordoni, the celebrated Prima 
Donna. Two years later, Wilhelm Friedemann was organist at one of 
the Dresden churches. From there he went to the Liebfrauenkirche at 
Halle, as successor to Kirchoff, a pupil of Zachau, who had given 
Handel his first lessons. There he wrote a number of Sonatas, Sym- 
phonies and Cantatas. After eighteen years at Halle, he resigned his 
post, and spent the last twenty years of his life without regular employ- 
ment. He taught and gave organ recitals at Brunswick for a few years, 
and then moved to Berlin, where, in spite of his great gifts, he died in 
poverty. 

His younger brother, Carl Philip Emanuel, had a much more 
brilliant career. He began his studies with his father at the Leipzig 
Thomasschule, and showed a precocious talent, especially for the 
clavichord. He had already begun to write compositions for this 
instrument when, in 1734, at the age of twenty, he went to the 
university of Frankfort on the Oder. While a student there, he directed 
concerts at the Academy. We have already seen him as Court Cem- 
balist to Frederick the Great, a post which he filled for twenty-seven 
years, and to which a certain dignity was attached. But, owing to the 
almost military discipline of the court, and Frederick’s autocratic 
attitude towards his musicians, Philip Emanuel found himself in a kind 
of captivity against which he chafed. He made many attempts to 
obtain his release, and being a Saxon, he could not have been pre- 
vented from leaving; but the fact that he had married a Prussian 
complicated the situation, especially as the King was aware of his worth 
and wished to keep him. 

During those years, he went on composing Sonatas, and evolving 
a style of technique suited to the piano, an instrument which was 
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_ growing in favour. It was also in Berlin that he wrote, at an interval of 
nine years, the two parts of his treatise on piano-playing: Versuch 
iiber die wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen. It was founded on the principles 
he had inherited from John Sebastian, and which he had himself 
developed. This work was destined to serve as a guide to his successors, 
especially musicians like Muzio Clementi, who helped to create the 
modern pianistic style. Mozart studied this treatise and wrote of it: 
“Those of us who know the right style, have learnt it from him.” 

Frederick the Great’s loss of interest in music, after the Seven Years’ 
War, made it possible at last for Philip Emanuel to leave Berlin. On 
Telemann’s death in 1767 he took over his post as Music Director at 
the Hamburg Johanneum, and remained there for the rest of his life. 
His Sonatas, Concertos and Symphonies are important as showing the 
transition from the style of John Sebastian Bach to that of Joseph 
Haydn, who at this period was developing the Sonata form after a close 
study of Philip Emanuel’s works. 

Burney, who had been greatly impressed by Philip Emanuel’s 
compositions, made a point of going to Hamburg in order to meet him 
when he was touring Germany. He found that there was no musician 
of eminence there then “except Mr. Carl Philip Emanuel Bach; but 
he is legion”. When Bach received him, he greeted him with the 
words, “You are come here fifty years too late’; recalling Hamburg’s 
brilliant period under Keiser, Mattheson and Telemann. Burney was 
greatly struck by Bach’s improvisations on the piano. “In a wild, 
careless manner,” says Burney, he “‘threw away thoughts . . . that 
would have set up anyone else.” 

Philip Emanuel, like the Mannheim musicians, belonged to the 
Romantic School, then beginning to develop, under whose influence 
polyphony was being abandoned in favour of homophony: melody 
with harmonic accompaniment, a style which allowed greater freedom 
of expression. Burney tells how Philip Emanuel played some of his 
“choicest” compositions for him on a Silbermann clavichord. “In the 
pathetic and slow movements,” says Burney, “‘he absolutely contrived 
to produce, from his instrument, a cry of sorrow and complaint, such 
as can only be effected upon the clavichord and perhaps by himself.” 

Like many contemporary musicians, Burney, in his enthusiasm for 
Philip Emanuel, was ready to rank him above his father; “for,” says 
Burney, ‘“‘that venerable musician, unequalled in learning and con- 
trivance, thought it so necessary to crowd into both hands all the 
harmony he could grasp, that he must inevitably have sacrificed 
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melody and expression.” The son’s new style pleased those who were 
in tune with the changing musical ideals of that day. While Handel and 
Bach had readily accepted both the old German and the new Italian 
forms and modelled them to suit their own genius, Burney seems to 
admire Philip Emanuel because “he did not choose a model, as he has 
ever disdained imitation”. In fact, in his enthusiasm, and probably 
flattered by Bach’s attentions, he adds: “‘He is learned, I think, even 
beyond his father.’ And so, in a few words, the sublime art of John 
Sebastian was relegated to an inferior plane, as compared with the 
fashionable style of the day. 

The two younger musical members of John Sebastian Bach’s 
family, Johann Christoph Friedrich and Johann Christian, were the 
sons of his second wife, Maria Magdalena. The former, after studying 
at the Leipzig University, became musician to the Count and Countess 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, at Biickeburg, in 1750, when he was only 
eighteen years old. When Bach first went there, the principal musical 
posts were held by Italians. After a few years they left and he was 
appointed Music Director. For the best part of thirty years he led a 
pleasant life at Biickeburg; for his patrons were musical and appreciated 
his talents. In addition to the usual Symphonies, Concertos and Sonatas, 
he wrote several Oratorios and secular Cantatas to texts by the well- 
known poet and philosopher, Johann Gottfried Herder, who became 
Court Poet in 1771. Some years later, on the death of both the Count 
and Countess, their musical household was dispersed. Christoph 
Friedrich then went to London, on a visit to his younger brother, 
Johann Christian, who had been established there since 1762. 

Johann Christian was the only member of the family who devoted 
himself to the Opera, for which he acquired a taste during his studies 
in Italy. As he was only fifteen when his father died, Carl Philip 
Emanuel took him to live with him in Berlin, and continued his 
musical education which had been begun by their father. Johann 
Christian then went to Italy to study with the famous Padre Martini. 
There he became a Catholic, and wrote a good deal of Church Music 
in the style of Palestrina. He was for a short time organist at the Milan 
Cathedral. But he was greatly attracted by the Opera; and seized the 
opportunity of producing his first opera Artaserse at Turin. Soon after- 
wards another of his works was performed at Naples; the librettos of 
both operas being by Metastasio. His neglect of his duties at Milan 
drew remonstrances from the Cathedral authorities; so young Bach 
decided to give up his post there and go to London. 
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There he found a position at the King’s Theatre, in 1762. His first 
~ London opera, Orione, met with great success. Johann Christian was 
appointed musician to Queen Charlotte, organized series of concerts 
with Carl Friedrich Abel, who had been a pupil of John Sebastian at 
the Leipzig Thomasschule, and settled in London for the rest of his life. 

When Mozart, then eight years old, went to London in 1764, he 
came into contact with Christian Bach, who treated him with great 
kindness, and from whom he learnt much. It was then that young 
Mozart wrote his first Symphonies. Johann Christian had by now 
composed a number of operas. He went a couple of times to Mannheim 
to produce them there and was very favourably received. But in 
France, where the operatic standards were different, his works did not 
please. He tried his hand at a French opera, Amadis des Gaules, and was 
greatly disappointed with the unfavourable reception it met with in 
Paris. His compositions, which range over a wide field, have con- 
siderable melodic interest. Though he was chiefly known as an Opera 
composer, he wrote a good deal of Church Music and Chamber 
Music, several works for pianoforte, and a number of Orchestral 
Overtures and Symphonies. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE OPERA. CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK 
(1714, ERASBACH—1787, VIENNA) 


URING the course of the eighteenth century, the Symphony 
D and those kindred forms, the Concerto, the Sonata and the instru- 
mental Trio, were attracting many composers; notably Giovanni 
Battista Sammartini, in Italy; and in Germany, the Mannheim School, 
and John Sebastian Bach’s four musician sons. The orchestral Sym- 
phony was, however, still in its infancy and had not yet aroused the 
interest of the general public. 

The Opera continued to maintain its popularity as the only musical 
form of entertainment suitable for the festive celebrations in which 
eighteenth-century society delighted. Since its first appearance at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the music drama had undergone a 
complete metamorphosis. In the early Florentine Opera, which owed 
its origin to classical Greek inspiration, the musical element had been 
limited to a recitative, which was intended to heighten the expression 
of the words, an occasional chorus in the Madrigal style, and a slight 
instrumental accompaniment. 

Out of this simple form, Claudio Monteverdi had evolved a style 
of greater musical interest and emotional depth; and his works found 
such favour that he succeeded in establishing the Opera in Venice 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Since then, the form had 
developed considerably and exhibited tendencies different from those 
of Monteverdi and his followers, Cavalli and Cesti. Their Venetian 
successors, Legrenzi and his pupils, Lotti and Caldara, had enlarged 
the framework of the Opera, given it a more elaborate structure 
and a more brilliant vocal style. And when it spread to Naples, this 
was the type adopted by the great Alessandro Scarlatti, who made the 
Neapolitan Opera famous throughout Europe. 

This brilliant form of entertainment, which charmed both the 
Italian nobles and the citizens—who were allowed free entrance—was 
introduced, as we have seen, to each of the principal Austrian and 
German courts in turn, and had found favour also in Paris and London. 
In their desire to thrill their audiences, Opera directors had gradually 
concentrated more and more on scenery and staging, using com- 
plicated machinery to produce grandiose and fantastic effects. And, 
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_ by the end of the seventeenth century, the musical element had also 
undergone a great change. Composers had adopted a more showy 
style, overloading their arias with coloratura passages which dis- 
figured the line of the melody. This abuse was due to the fact that the 
singers, who had then reached a remarkable degree of virtuosity, 
insisted on being given an opportunity of showing off their skill to the 
best advantage. They would refuse to accept a role, or else add 
coloratura of their own, rather than forgo the applause such vocal 
gymnastics called forth from an admiring but indiscriminating public. 

Already in the early eighteenth century these exaggerations had 
been ridiculed by the Venetian composer Benedetto Marcello, in his 
Il teatro alla moda. They were also severely criticized by the cultured 
class in France, who attached importance to the declamation of the 
poem, and demanded a certain standard of dramatic truth. 

But, meanwhile, Alessandro Scarlatti’s brilliant, if conventional, 
operas, with their numerous arias, and richer instrumental material, 
especially his more highly developed Overtures, had given new life 
to the opera. He inspired Germans like Hasse, Handel and Gluck 
to follow in his footsteps and write works which, though lacking in 
dramatic verity, were full of charming music and continued to delight 
most European audiences till nearly the end of the eighteenth century. 
Yet, in the changing world of that epoch, musical ideals were being 
gradually transformed. We have seen how, one by one, the German 
courts and towns abandoned the Italian Opera; partly for economic 
reasons, but partly also because there was a desire for a more national 
style, a new artistic orientation. In London, too, the warfare between 
Handel and his Italian and English opponents—though intensified by 
the political factions which made the Opera their nominal battle- 
ground—had as its real cause a change in the musical taste of the public. 

Paris was the scene of two bitter operatic quarrels. The first broke 
out in the middle of the eighteenth century, when Pergolesi’s Opera 
Buffa, La Serva Padrona, was produced there with immense success. 
Its triumph, which seemed to threaten the supremacy of French 
traditions, as represented by the operas of Lully and Rameau, gave rise 
to the “Guerre des Buffons”, in which Rameau, then nearly seventy 
years old, was regarded as the champion of national music. The fact 
that there were French literary men in each of the hostile camps shows 
that the quarrel was fundamentally of an artistic and literary nature. 

Curiously enough, the next French operatic conflict centred around 
the German composer Gluck, who, inspired by the works of Lully and 
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Rameau, attempted to create a simpler style of opera, similar, in some 
respects, to that of the Florentine Camerata. Breaking away from the 
conventional type which had prevailed for over a century, and which 
he himself had originally accepted, he aimed at interpreting the 
dramatic elements inherent in the plot; and he abandoned the use of 
coloratura, in favour of a melodious recitative in keeping with the 
meaning and the inflexions of the words. Gluck’s importance in the 
history of music rests on his “‘Reform”’ of Italian Opera; the story of 
its inception and progress is interesting to follow. 


The musical talent of Christoph Willibald Gluck was not an 
inherited gift. His father was a forester in the service of Prince Lobko- 
witz, whose chief residence was Schloss Eisenberg, on the Bohemian 
border. There, Gluck spent his early youth, without any more oppor- 
tunities for education, musical or otherwise, than fell to the lot of the 
peasant children in the district. 

There is some doubt as to where he began his studies and under 
which teachers. His early biographers state that at the age of twelve 
he was sent to the Jesuit college at Komotau, in Bohemia, and there 
received his first training in music, learning singing, the violin, the 
organ and the harp. This has been questioned by recent authorities; 
their reason being that Christoph Willibald’s name is not to be found 
on the list of pupils, where it would certainly have been entered. In 
addition, it has been pointed out that Gluck lacked knowledge of such 
subjects as languages and literature, which he would have been taught 
at a college of this type; whereas he found it necessary to study these 
subjects in his adult years, in Vienna, when he began to pay more 
attention to poetry, with a view to interpreting his texts more 
faithfully than was the practice of the average opera composer of that 
day. 

Gluck was certainly at Prague when he was eighteen (in 1732) and 
is supposed to have studied the ’cello and counterpoint there with 
Padre Czernohorsky, a well-known Church musician. Though this is 
also disputed, for lack of definite proof, it is generally accepted as a 
fact. Czernohorsky, who had lived in Italy, and had taught the famous 
Tartini, would inevitably have introduced young Gluck to the Italian 
music of that period, which was to have a lasting influence on his style. 

At Prague, since his father no longer made him an allowance, 
Gluck had to support himself by singing in churches and playing the 
violin for dances. During his stay there, he no doubt heard the operas 
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' of Hasse, who was then beginning his triumphant career in Dresden. 

On the whole, however, it would seem that Gluck’s early musical 
education was far from being as thorough as that of the other noted 
musicians of that period; he certainly lacked the background of a 
Handel, Bach or Mozart. 

When he was twenty-two, he had the good fortune to get to 
Vienna. As the son of Prince Lobkowitz’s forester, he was admitted to 
the Prince’s household, and appointed Chamber Musician. This was the 
time when Fux and Caldara, as directors of the Vienna Opera House, 
were producing the favourite Italian works on a splendid scale; and 
Gluck’s early operas were to show the influence of both Hasse and 
Caldara. While he was at the house of Prince Lobkowitz, Gluck 
made the acquaintance of a rich amateur, Prince Melzi, who made him 
a member of his private orchestra and took him to Milan, where he 
studied with Sammartini for four years. Giovanni Battista Sam- 
martini was one of the composers who had broken away from the 
strict contrapuntal style and devoted himself to the symphonic form; 
it was this “modern” style which Gluck learnt from him. 

In 1741, Gluck’s first opera, Artaserse, was produced in Milan with 
such success that he was commissioned to write other works for 
Venice, Turin and Milan. During the next few years he composed ten 
operas. Their success was probably due to the fact that, while they 
were written on the conventional pattern that the public liked, they 
had a greater melodic interest than many other operas of that day. 

Gluck’s fame began to spread—thanks partly, no doubt, to the help 
of his powerful patrons. In 1745 he was invited to London to the 
Haymarket Theatre, and went there in the company of Prince Lobko- 
witz. That was the year of the Jacobite Rising; the Opera House was 
closed; and the Italian singers, being Catholics, were looked upon with 
suspicion. However, in January 1746, permission was obtained to open 
the Opera House again for the production of Gluck’s La Caduta de’ 
Giganti (The Defeat of the Giants), which was supposed to symbolize 
the Duke of Cumberland’s victory over the Jacobites (though the 
battle of Culloden Moor did not take place till some months later). 
Gluck was able to put his opera together quickly, as he used arias from 
his earlier works—a practice in which he was often to indulge. It was 
followed by his Artamene, also constructed largely out of old material. 
Neither work was very successful. 

An interesting incident connected with his visit to London was his 
meeting with Handel, whose genius Gluck realized, and for whom he 
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always retained great admiration. These sentiments were not recipro- 
cated by Handel; for he criticized Gluck’s music as having no contra- 
puntal basis. Yet, while he was in London, Gluck published six Trios 
whose structure proves that their composer was not so lacking in 
contrapuntal knowledge as his great critic made out. 

On his way home to Vienna, disappointed at his lack of success 
in London, Gluck heard some of Rameau’s operas in Paris, and was 
struck by the artistic manner in which the text was treated in the 
recitatives. The result was that, back in Vienna, he set to work to 
study languages and literature and the esthetics of music. His next 
opera, Semiramide riconosciuta, shows that he had taken a new artistic 
direction. The Imperial Family were present on this occasion, and 
Gluck’s success attracted the attention of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who later on gave him a Court appointment. His marriage to the 
wealthy Marianna Pergin, in 1750, put him in a position which enabled 
him to concentrate on the type of music that interested him. A com- 
mission soon reached him to write an opera for the San Carlo Theatre, 
at Naples. This was an honour, for since the days of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, now twenty-five years dead, Naples was the chief operatic 
centre in Italy. He chose as his subject La Clemenza di Tito, the material 
of which was to come in useful for some of his later works. 

Gluck now found an important new patron, the Prince of Sachsen 
Hildburghausen, to whom he became private Kapellmeister. A couple 
of years later, the Prince invited the Imperial Family to his country 
seat and, during their visit, a new light opera by Gluck, Le Cinese 
(The Chinese), was produced and won the composer such recognition 
that shortly afterwards Maria Theresa had him appointed Court 
Kapellmeister. Honours were being showered upon him. When his 
Antigone was performed at Rome, he made a new friend in Cardinal 
Albani, and was given the Order of the Golden Spur, which carried 
with it the title of ““Chevalier’’. 

Hitherto, Gluck’s librettos had been supplied by the Court Poet, 
Metastasio, who for fifty years was one of the most important per- 
sonages in Vienna. He was a good poet, but the conventional structure 
of his plots and his formal ideas about operatic style had hampered 
Gluck. Now that he was planning a new type of opera, he decided to 
break away from Metastasio. Just then, he came into contact with 
several important people in the artistic world who were to have an 
influence on his work. Count Durazzo, who had been Genoese 
Ambassador to Vienna, and was keenly interested in music and the 
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theatre, was given the post of Assistant Director to the Court Theatre. 
‘He engaged Gluck as Opera composer, and was of great assistance to 
him in his later reforms. Other friends, who became his artistic 
associates, were Quaglio, the scene painter, and the dancer Angiolini. 
In the former diplomatic attaché, Calzabigi, Gluck found the librettist 
for the first opera in which he embodied his new ideas. 

This was Orfeo, which was produced in Vienna in 1762. The public, 
accustomed to the conventional Italian form in which Gluck himself 
had hitherto written, were at first somewhat bewildered; but the 
beauty of the music made it eventually an undoubted success. Gluck 
had taken his inspiration from Greek tragedy. He introduced more 
choruses than were usual in Italian Opera; there was not the definite 
break between the arias that occurred in the ““Concert’’ operas of 
Scarlatti; the poem was set to a kind of musical declamation; and 
instead of the recitatives being accompanied by the harpsichord, the 
orchestra was used in this role for the first time. Soon after, Gluck was 
appointed singing teacher to the Imperial Family; among his pupils 
being Marie Antoinette, who later, as Queen of France, was of great 
assistance to her “‘cher Gluck”’. 

He continued to work out his project to reform the Italian Opera. 
His next venture in the new style was Alceste. In the preface to this 
opera, which he dedicated to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, later to 
become Emperor Leopold II of Austria, Gluck sets out his theories. 
He says that he aims at a “noble simplicity’; he wishes to free music 
from the abuses, due to the vanity of the singers, to which composers 
had yielded for so long; therefore, he intends to avoid unnecessary 
coloratura passages, and to confine music to its true function: that of 
intensifying the emotion of the poem, and adding colour, light and 
shade. But he did not carry out the last part of this programme, for he 
was too good a musician to limit music to such a secondary role. 
One of his most important innovations concerned the Overture. 
Hitherto, it had had little or no connection with the plot; but Gluck 
maintained that it should prepare the audience for the action of the 
drama. Though many were ready to criticize these novel ideas, Alceste 
aroused enthusiasm when it was given in Vienna in 1767. 

Gluck did not always write in this new manner. He occasionally 
returned for a libretto to Metastasio. The academic poet naturally 
disapproved of him; he described him as being “‘wonderfully fiery, 
but mad”. When commissioned to write an opera for the Court of 
Parma, Gluck wrote in the conventional, showy style he knew would 
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be preferred there. His many successes brought him great wealth and 
fame; and he was now regarded as one of the most important men in 
Vienna. 

But, for years, he had felt that only in Paris would his new operatic 
style be properly appreciated; and he wished to write to a French 
libretto. He received encouragement from Bailly du Rollet, a 
member of the French Embassy at Vienna; and, as a result of their 
discussions, du Rollet wrote a libretto based on Racine’s Iphigénie en 
Aulide, which Gluck set to music. He went to Paris in 1773, and 
rehearsed his French opera for six months. He had to face considerable 
opposition; but he left no stone unturned to win the support of the 
literary lights and other influential groups, by means of Press publicity 
and. flattering allusions to Jean Jacques Rousseau. Yet, in spite of all 
his efforts, if it had not been for the patronage of Marie Antoinette, he 
would probably never have obtained a hearing; she smoothed his path 
and helped him financially, granting him a pension of six thousand 
francs, and a similar amount for every new work he produced in Paris. 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, in-which the composer’s powers of ex- 
pression and dramatic feeling are even more evident that in Alceste, 
was given a favourable reception. The French versions of Orfeo and 
Alceste, which followed, made a still deeper impression. 

The French national party, who appreciated the quieter emotion 
of Gluck’s works and their general style, which resembled the Rameau 
tradition, became his champions. But the supporters of Italian Opera 
opposed him violently. The writer, Marmontel, was the leader of the 
anti-Gluck party; and, with the help of the Neapolitan Ambassador, 
he brought to Paris, as Gluck’s rival, the Italian, Piccinni, who had met 
with great success in Naples. The battle raged fiercely, and bitter 
satirical articles were written by both sides, although the two com- 
posers were on quite friendly terms. When, in 1777, Gluck produced 
his Armide, set to a text which Lully had used, he reaped a great 
triumph; thanks to its melodious arias which interpreted the moods 
of the characters, its fine Overture and charming Ballet music. In fact, 
his rival Piccinni adopted many of Gluck’s ideas. 

Two years later, with his last great opera, Iphigénie en Tauride, 
Gluck won a complete victory over the “‘Piccinnists”. Even the general 
public were captured by its classical beauty and the dramatic effects 
he achieved by such simple means. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Vienna, declaring that he would never go back to Paris as long as the 
terms Gluckist and Piccinnist were in use. He spent the last years of his 
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enabled him to live in luxury. 

The position he held in Vienna is evident from Charles Burney’s 
account, written at the time Gluck was composing Iphigénie en Aulide. 
Burney, who had marvellous opportunities for seeing and hearing all 
that was of musical interest in Germany in 1772, was naturally anxious 
to meet the famous composer. He asked Countess Thun for an intro- 
duction. “She had been so kind,” says Burney, “‘as to write a note to 
Gluck on my account, and he had returned, for him, a very civil 
answer, for he is as formidable a character as Handel used to be; a very 
dragon, of whom all are in fear.” 

Burney met Gluck at the turning-point in his career. Alceste had 
been acclaimed and he was working on his first French opera. When 
the Englishman visited him, he was well received. “He was so good- 
humoured as to perform almost his whole opera of Alceste.” Burney 
also heard, “‘in French, an opera from Racine’s Iphigénie, which he 
has just composed. This last, though he had not yet committed a note 
of it to paper.’ Gluck had adopted his niece Marianna Hedler, who 
had a fine voice. Though she was only thirteen years old, she was able 
to sing portions of Alceste for Burney, who wrote: “She has a power- 
ful and well-toned voice and sung with infinite taste and feeling, 
expression and even execution.” This talented young singer died 
of smallpox at Vienna, a few years later while Gluck was producing 
his Alceste in Paris. 

Ten years after Burney’s visit, Gluck met Mozart, whose Ent- 
fihrung aus dem Serail had been given at Vienna that year. Gluck was 
delighted with the opera, and invited Mozart to his house a few times, 
but there was no particular friendship between them. Another link 
between Gluck and his great contemporaries was his pupil Salieri, 
who, when Beethoven came to Vienna, taught him how to set music 
to Italian texts. 

In spite of the much-needed reforms which Gluck accomplished so 
successfully, he did not exercise much influence on his younger con- 
temporaries. Once more, a new epoch was beginning: the Romantic 
era, ushered in by the literary movement of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. This revolt against academic tradition, known in 
Germany as ‘‘Sturm und Drang”’, was to have a deep influence on the 
next generation of German opera composers: Spohr, Marschner and, 
above all, Weber. 

A tremendous social upheaval was nigh: the French Revolution, 
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which was to bring about a fundamental change in human mentality, 
and eventually inaugurate a new cultural and artistic movement. 
Gluck’s classicism was soon considered outmoded. He was one of those 
composers who have amalgamated in their works the best artistic 
qualities of their day. He showed a true dramatic sense in abandoning 
those elements which, as he said, “disfigured” the Italian Opera, and 
destroyed poetical expression. And, even if succeeding generations 
have neglected his operas, his beautiful arias are still appreciated, 
thanks to their melodious charm. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SYMPHONY 
JOSEPH HAYDN (1732, ROHRAU—18009, VIENNA) 


ITH the three great Symphony composers: Haydn, Mozart 

\V \ and Beethoven, who all made the Austrian capital their head- 

quarters, Vienna became, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
the centre of the musical world. 

The genius and inspiration of these three famous men endowed the 
art with an inexhaustible wealth of magnificent Symphonies, String 
Quartets, Sonatas for piano, violin and ’cello, and other instrumental 
combinations, which were to remain not merely a national German 
heritage, but—so universal was their appeal—to become the property 
and joy of the musicians of every country. 

Instrumental music, as distinct from vocal, had been developing 
slowly throughout the centuries. At first, the instruments had been 
chiefly used to accompany voices, or for dancing. During the sixteenth 
century, viols were often used to support the voices in the elaborate 
Madrigals of that day; and sometimes, the viols played all the parts, 
thus transforming vocal music into instrumental. 

In the same manner, the Suite of dance tunes was evolved. The 
instruments were originally used merely to play for dancing. Later, 
as they became more perfect, it was found very pleasant to listen to 
an instrumental performance of a series of dance tunes: the tripping 
Allemande, the stately Sarabande, the courtly Minuet, the vivacious 
Gigue. 

But, our famous instrumental forms—our Symphonies, Sonatas, 
Concertos, Quartets—have a varied ancestry; many elements contri- 
buted to their formation. The word Symphony was for long employed 
in a vague sense, to indicate a piece for any group of instruments play- 
ing together. Thus in Monteverdi’s operas, the final orchestral number, 
in which all available instruments took part, was called the Symphony. 
Another operatic influence was the later Overture: the French type, 
which began and ended with a slow movement, and had an allegro in 
the middle; while the Italian Overture, on the contrary, had a slow 
middle section, framed between two quick movements. 

Following on the invention of the violin, and the experiments 
made by violinist-composers to discover a style suited to their instru- 
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ments, and the similar attempts of clavier-players to create forms 
suitable for keyboard instruments, new types made their appearance 
which were to influence the Symphony and Sonata. | 

Among the “‘arch-types” are: the eight-part Symphonies of Viadana, 
with organ accompaniment in basso continuo, ot figured bass; the Violin 
Sonatas of Corelli, especially his Sonate da Chiesa; also his Concerti 
Grossi, and those of Torelli; the Concertos of Corelli’s pupil, Locatelli, 
and his contemporary Tartini’s numerous instrumental works. Such 
compositions usually consisted of three or four movements in con- 
trasting styles. And, before Haydn crystallized the form, the eighteenth 
century saw noteworthy symphonic developments in the works of 
Philip Emanuel Bach, his brother Johann Christian, the Mannheim 
composers, and the “Symphonies” of the Milanese, Giovanni Battista 
Sammartini. 

From an early date such types tended to abandon the contrapuntal 
style in favour of a binary, or two section form, derived from song 
and dance types. At first the material consisted chiefly of a single theme, 
as in the one-movement Sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, who con- 
tented himself with breaking up his subjects into tiny motifs, frequently 
repeated. Gradually, the use of different, nearly related, keys introduced 
a new element of variety and colour. 

Sammartini’s treatment of thematic material in his “Symphonies” 
makes these works, which were known to Haydn, an important link 
in the chain of development. But it was Haydn who shaped the Sym- 
phony, Sonata and String Quartet, and gave them the form which they 
retained so long, and in which he and Mozart and Beethoven wrote so 
many of their famous compositions. All were constructed on more or 
less the same lines, consisting of three or four movements, some quick, 
some slow. Haydn retained the Minuet and Trio of the Dance Suite, 
and replaced the final Gigue by the Rondo. 

The first and principal movement was planned on what became 
known as the “‘Sonata” form. With Haydn, the theme of the first 
section became more important and tune-like; and gradually a con- 
trasting second subject appeared, less significant than the opening 
theme. The second section of the movement consisted of a slight 
development of one or both themes; after which followed the recapi- 
tulation. Mozart found the Symphony and Sonata forms ready for 
him; and Beethoven’s early works are also modelled on those of Haydn. 


Of all the great composers of the Classical period—Germany’s 
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“Golden Age”—none has a more attractive character than Haydn. 
The cheerfulness and unassuming simplicity, which made so many 
friends for ““Papa Haydn’’, breathe in all his music. And yet, beneath 
his lightheartedness and simplicity, what dignity one senses, what deep 
intelligence and calm, sane judgement. 

The son of a wheelwright, born in the little Austrian town of 
Rohrau, near the Hungarian border, Joseph Haydn retained all his life 
the homely nature of the peasant family from which he sprang; and 
the Folk element, which peeps out so often in his melodies, was an in- 
stinctive heritage of the people among whom he spent his first years. 

As with Bach’s early ancestors, music was the favourite recreation 
of the Haydn family. The father and mother both loved singing; and 
often in the evening the wheelwright would gather his children about 
him, and all joined in the Folk songs which he accompanied by ear on 
his harp. The oft-told story of how young Joseph used to imitate the 
schoolmaster’s playing of the violin with two pieces of wood, on 
which he kept time to the singing, has a significance, inasmuch as it 
was the cause of music becoming his profession. A relative of the 
family, who was choir-master and teacher at Hainburg, a small town 
near Rohrau, happened in one day during one of these impromptu 
concerts. He was so much struck by the six-year-old boy’s good ear, 
and the sense of rhythm he showed as he sawed away on his make- 
believe violin, that he persuaded the father to let Joseph come to him 
for training. 

The boy spent two years at Hainburg, learning singing, the violin 
and the harpsichord. It was not a happy life; for he was harshly treated 
by his severe relative, who was anything but an ideal teacher for a 
small boy; and he was badly looked after by the choir-master’s wife, 
who made him wear a wig “‘for the sake of cleanliness’. He was eight 
years old when Georg Reutter, Music Director at St. Stephen’s, the 
famous Cathedral of Vienna, came travelling around the district 
looking for new choir-boys. He heard of little Haydn’s talent, examined 
him, and found the child so promising that, having obtained his 
parents’ consent, he took him back with him to Vienna to the Choir 
School; an ancient foundation whose Cantors and choristers served 
the beautiful thirteenth-century Cathedral. 

The duties were arduous; the choristers had to perform daily at 
two choral services. In addition to a certain amount of general instruc- 
tion, the boys learnt singing, the violin and the clavier. Reutter was 
supposed to teach Haydn composition, but he neglected his duties; 
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and so, by all accounts, did the other music teachers. Nor did the six 
choir-boys enjoy good board and lodging; for prices had risen in 
recent years and no provision had been made to meet the increase; so 
they were badly clothed and fed. But a certain peasant hardiness 
enabled young Joseph to keep in fair health; and his high spirits, which 
found vent in many pranks, prove that he did not suffer greatly from 
his hard life. 

In spite of the way his education was neglected, his natural genius 
urged him on to gain musical knowledge by himself, from every 
available source. Although his father was very poor, he managed to 
send him enough money to buy a couple of books on theory: Fux’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum, and Matheson’s Der Volkommene Kapellmeister; 
which the boy studied zealously and from which he gleaned the 
fundamental rules of his art. He was, in fact, practically self-taught. 
He already began to try his hand at composition, but Reutter, far from 
encouraging him, snubbed him severely. 

The choristers were sometimes taken to Schénbrunn, the Imperial 
Castle outside Vienna, to sing for the Empress Maria Theresa; but 
Haydn was not one of those fortunate young musicians who found 
favour and patronage at Court. His fine soprano voice was beginning 
to break, and the Empress complained that he sang “‘like a crow. It 
happened that his younger brother, Michael (who was also to become 
a distinguished musician), joined the Choir just then (1748). Maria 
Theresa admired his voice and gave him a present of money. The 
result was that Reutter, either to curry favour or because he was 
hostile to Joseph, gave Michael his place in the Choir. Soon afterwards, 
he took advantage of one of Joseph’s frequent boyish escapades—the 
cutting-off of the pigtail of the choir-boy in front of him—to dismiss 
him. And at the age of seventeen years young Haydn found himself 
thrown out penniless to make his living in the great city. 

Fortunately, thanks to a chance meeting with a singer friend, he 
was offered a lodging with this poor man’s family during the first 
winter of his independence. He got a few pupils; and, as Gluck had 
done in his Prague days, he sang in-church choirs and played for dances. 
He also took part as a violinist in the street Serenades which were then 
a feature of Viennese life. The following year, he accompanied a group 
of pilgrims to the famous shrine of Mariazell, in Styria, and tried to 
induce the Choir-Master of the Pilgrimage Church to accept him among 
his singers; but in vain. During a service, he managed, however, to 
get the music out of the hand of the principal soloist, and sang it so 
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beautifully that all were enthralled. He was kept at Mariazell for a 
_ week, and sent back to Vienna with a sum of money collected by the 
members of the Choir. 

Other kindly people crossed his path. A tradesman lent him enough 
money, in 1750, to rent an attic room in the Michaelerhaus in the 
Kohlmarkt. Up there, under the roof, he had as his neighbours others 
as poor as himself. But in the fine apartments on the lower floors there 
lived some notabilities who were to be of assistance to him. Young 
Joseph was happy alone in his attic, with his little clavier, his violin and 
his theory books, over which he pored. He even had the courage to 
compose a Mass (in F), an immature attempt. He does not seem to have 
been acquainted with the works of either John Sebastian Bach (who 
died that year) or of Handel; but very little of their music had been 
printed at that time. However, he acquired Philip Emanuel Bach’s 
first six Clavier Sonatas, which proved of great value to the young 
student. Indeed, his study of Philip Emanuel’s works pointed out the 
way to him, and helped him to discover the medium best suited to 
him. For Philip Emanuel had abandoned the polyphonic style for 
homophony; that is, melody supported by accompanying harmonies. 
And for Haydn, to whom Folk music lay so near, this was the most 
natural mode of expression. 

For, while Contrapuntal music had as its far-off origins such early 
types of Church music as the Sequence, Trope, or Gregorian melody, 
to which were added parts in Organum or similar primitive forms of 
polyphony, till, in the course of centuries, the Canon, Ricercare and 
Fugue were evolved; the germ of the Sonata form is to be found in 
the Folk song, with its symmetrical structure, based on the recapitula- 
tion of themes and contrasting sections. It was, in fact, the popular 
Italian Canzone and Villanella, consisting of a melody sung to a simple 
accompaniment, which paved the way for homophony in the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the Sonatas of Philip Emanuel Bach, who had deliberately 
dissociated himself from the contrapuntal style, Haydn found a model 
that appealed to him, and which he gradually developed. He acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness. “I owe much to Emanuel Bach,” he said, 
“whose works I have thoroughly studied.” And Philip Emanuel, who 
saw in Haydn a disciple, declared that he was the only one who 
“thoroughly comprehended” his works. 

Haydn was beginning to make friends; among them was the 
violinist, Karl von Dittersdorf, who, though some years his junior, 
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seems to have given him violin lessons. He seized every opportunity 
of gaining experience. One evening, during a street serenade outside 
the house of the theatrical manager, Kurz, Haydn was leader in a 
Quintet of his own. Kurz liked the music; invited the twenty-year-old 
composer into his house, and asked him to write music to a libretto 
of his, Der neue krumme Teufel. Haydn accepted the commission, and 
the little comic opera was performed in Vienna and several other 
towns (in 1752); but, unfortunately, the music has been lost. 

It happened that the Court Composer, Metastasio, who provided 
Gluck and so many other opera composers with texts, was living in the 
same house where Haydn had his attic. The great man came to hear 
of the young musician, became interested in him, and got him the 
post of harpsichord teacher to Marianne Martinez, a Spanish girl who 
was something of a composer and very well known in Viennese high 
society. Metastasio also put him in touch with Porpora, the famous 
singing master and opera composer (who had been for a time Handel's 
rival in London). Porpora engaged him as his accompanist. And, in ex- 
change for lessons in singing and composition, he acted as his master’s 
valet. Young Haydn saw no indignity in accepting such a post, but re- 
joiced greatly at the progress he was making under Porpora’s tuition. 

Already, Haydn’s exceptional gifts must have been evident to 
musicians and music-lovers, for his circle of acquaintances grew 
steadily. Porpora brought him to the notice of some influential patrons. 
One was the Venetian Ambassador, Correr, at whose summer resi- 
dence at Manndersdorf, Haydn met Gluck, then some years married 
and settled in Vienna. It was no doubt also through the famous singing 
master that, about this time, Haydn came in touch with Baron von 
Fiirnberg, who engaged him to direct the concerts he gave at his 
country house and compose new works for these occasions. For him, 
Haydn wrote what was probably his first String Quartet, in 1755. This 
was a memorable date; for Haydn therewith created one of the most 
beautiful forms of Chamber music, which he was to bring to great 
perfection. 

He was now on the high road: to a successful career. Baron von 
Fiirnberg introduced him to the Bohemian Count Morzin, who kept 
a small private orchestra at his country seat near Pilsen. It was there, 
in 1759, that Haydn wrote his first Symphony (in D major). On the 
strength of this appointment, though his salary was very small, he 
decided to get married. He had hoped to induce the younger daughter 
of a barber, named Keller, to share his precarious fortunes; she, 
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however, became a nun. And, unfortunately for Haydn, the barber 
- managed to persuade him to marry her elder sister, a woman of dis- 
agreeable character, with whom the composer was anything but happy. 

Just then, Count Morzin, for financial reasons, found himself 
obliged to give up his orchestra. But another patron was already 
waiting for an opportunity to secure Haydn’s services. Prince Paul 
Anton Esterhazy, who had heard Haydn’s works at Morzin’s house, 
immediately engaged him as Assistant Music Director. (The old 
director, Werner, remained head of the musical establishment, until 
his death five years later.) For the next thirty years, Haydn remained 
connected with this family. 

The Esterhazy were great landowners, with properties in Austria 
and Hungary, who had distinguished themselves as officers in the 
service of the Hapsburg Emperors. Paul Anton’s grandfather, the 
first member of the family to be raised to the rank of Prince, had been 
a great lover of music, and had organized his household on a big scale. 
He engaged good Italian soloists and choral singers, and kept an 
orchestra; the musicians spent most of the year at his magnificent 
country house at Eisenstadt. Prince Paul Anton, who employed Haydn, 
was also an enthusiastic music-lover. 

The duties of the Assistant Director were set out in a formidable 
document which stipulated, among other things, that all the musicians 
should wear uniform and a wig. Haydn would be expected to compose 
whatever music was asked of him; and might not write works without 
permission for anyone else. On the whole, his thirty years with the 
Esterhazy family were happy ones. Although, except for an occasional 
visit to Vienna, he was shut away in the country for most of the year, 
he himself seems to have thought this, in some respects, an advantage. 
As he was to remark later, “In this peaceful seclusion, I could not help 
becoming original.” Haydn had at his disposal an orchestra with which 
he could try out the experiments that were necessary to a composer 
who was feeling his way towards the creation of new forms; and he 
could get them to play the music of all the other composers with whose 
works he wished to become familiar. His tiny “orchestra” consisted 
of four strings, two oboes, two flutes and two horns. With his easy, 
good-humoured character, he was always on the friendliest terms both 
with his fellow musicians and the Esterhazy family. 

Less than a year after Haydn’s appointment, Prince Paul Anton 
died. His brother Nicolaus, who succeeded him as head of the family, 
was equally devoted to music. He was fond of performing on the 
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barytone, a kind of viola da gamba, for which Haydn was expected to 
compose a number of works. But when Haydn, out of compliment 
to his employer, began to play the instrument himself, he was given 
to understand that such competition was not approved of. 

It is noteworthy that Prince Esterhazy sent for the “Symphonies” 
of Sammartini, and had them performed under Haydn’s direction. He 
will certainly have studied their form, in which the contrapuntal 
structure is abandoned for the free interplay of alternating themes, 
such as Haydn himself was to use. During those first five years at 
Eisenstadt, he composed a great deal of music of different types: many 
Symphonies, Cassations (a kind of Serenade), Concertos, Trios, 
Clavier Sonatas and Quartets. Haydn, who was deeply religious, 
always headed his scores with the words: ‘In nomine Domini’, or 
some similar phrase; and at the end, he wrote: “Taus Deo’. He became 
chief Kapellmeister in 1776; and, in spite of the quiet, retired life he led, 
his works were becoming known in Paris, London and Amsterdam, 
and were being published in several towns. 

Prince Nicolaus was not satisfied with his Eisenstadt residence. 
As if to justify his nickname, ““The Magnificent”, he had had the 
splendid palace of Esterhaz built, a few miles away on the Neusiedler 
Lake, and thither he now moved. It had cost fabulous sums; and con- 
temporaries compared it to Versailles: there were several gardens, 
deer parks, and two theatres; one for Marionette Plays, in which the 
Prince took great delight and for which Haydn wrote a good deal of 
music. Prince Nicolaus became so fond of this place that he rarely left 
it; and until his employer’s death, twenty-four years later, Haydn, too, 
spent most of his time at Esterhaz, except for a rare visit to Vienna. 
Music was a great feature of the life there. There were frequent 
performances of Orchestral and Chamber music, as well as Operas, 
for which companies of Italian singers were engaged for a couple of 
years at a time. 

Haydn wrote most of his operas for Esterhaz. And as they were 
written for this intimate environment, he did not care to have them 
performed in big cities. ““My operas,” he said, “‘are calculated for our 
own company, and would not produce the same effect elsewhere.” 
The greater number of his orchestral works were also written there; 
as well as his Church Music, which included several Masses. He seems 
to have found in this beautiful country place a congenial atmosphere 
for composition. He said himself: “I was cut off from the world, there 
was no one to confuse or torment me.” His wife rarely troubled him 
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with her company. As a general rule, the musicians were not allowed 
~ to have their families with them at Esterhaz. Haydn, who did what 
he could to improve their lot, is said to have written the ‘‘Farewell” 
Symphony (in which the musicians, one after another, stop playing, 
and depart) as a hint to the Prince that it was time for them to get leave, 
and rejoin their families for a while; an object which he is said to have 
achieved on that occasion. 

Now and again, Nicolaus Esterhazy took his musicians with him 
when he travelled. They went to Vienna in 1769, and Haydn’s opera 
Lo Speziale (to a text by Goldoni) was performed there at the house 
of a Viennese nobleman. Like the Austrian Emperors of long before, 
the Prince was usually accompanied by his musicians when he went 
to assist at the Diet of Pressburg. The Esterhazy also entertained many 
famous personages. The Empress Maria Theresa, who occasionally 
visited the principal nobles at their country seats, came to Esterhaz, in 
1773, and heard a symphony of Haydn’s. It was called the “Maria 
Theresa” in honour of the event. Another time, the Prince’s musical 
household went to the Imperial Palace of Schénbrunn to perform an 
opera of Haydn’s. He was composing all the time. But on two occasions 
fires broke out at Esterhaz, during which a good deal of his music was 
burnt. The theatre was destroyed by fire in 1779; it was, however, 
immediately rebuilt and re-opened the following year with Haydn’s 
opera, La fedelta premiata, which was afterwards performed in Vienna. 

In spite of the fact that he had never visited other countries, Haydn 
had become, by 1780, a figure of international importance. Conductors 
and publishers were asking for his works. Artaria published in Vienna 
six Symphonies and Clavier Sonatas, and the Russian Quartets, 
dedicated to the Grand Duke Paul. To William Forster of London, 
Haydn sold the English copyright of many works. Le Gros, conductor 
of the Concert Spirituel in Paris, also requested permission to engrave 
his music on very advantageous terms. He began to feel that he ought 
to be more in touch with the big musical world. About this time, on 
his visits to Vienna, he made the acquaintance of a number of musicians: 
Italian singers whom he met later in London, and Paisiello and Sarti 
whom he got to know at the home of the Irish tenor, Michael Kelly. 

Most interesting of all was his friendship with Mozart, whom he 
met in Vienna during the winter of 1781, at a festival given in honour 
of the Grand Duke Paul, for which both Haydn and Mozart were 
engaged. From the beginning, each appreciated the genius of the 
other; and they had a considerable influence on one another’s style. 
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Mozart adopted Haydn’s bolder structural form; and Haydn learnt 
much from his young friend’s sense of orchestration. 

Haydn’s fame had spread to Spain. He was asked to write Good 
Friday music for Cadiz Cathedral; and thus he came to write his ora- 
torio, The Seven Words of the Saviour on the Cross. He was also invited 
to Naples by the King, who was offended because he did not accept; 
he never succeeded in making his long-planned visit to Italy. Next, he 
was pressed to come and conduct his own works in London. The 
violinist Salomon, who had originally belonged to the orchestra of 
the Elector of Bonn, and was at this time Concert Manager in London, 
sent the music publisher, Bland, to Vienna, to try to engage him for 
his concerts. Haydn was, however, still bound by his agreement with 
the Esterhazy family. 

But, in 1790, Prince Nicolaus died. His successor, Paul Anton, 
dismissed the orchestra, and Haydn was at last free to go and live in 
Vienna. Salomon, who was just then on the continent, looking for 
musicians for his next season’s concerts, heard of Prince Esterhazy’s 
death and immediately went to call on Haydn. As soon as he saw him, 
he addressed him with dramatic terseness: “My name is Salomon. 
I have come from London to fetch you. We shall arrange terms 
tomorrow.” Though tempted by the prospect, Haydn hesitated; for 
he was beginning to feel the burden of the years; and his friends did 
not encourage him to face the fatigue inseparable from such a journey 
at that period. Mozart feared that he would not be able for such new 
and strenuous activities. “Oh, Papa,” he said, “you have had no training 
for the wide world, and you speak too few languages.’” To which 
Haydn retorted, very aptly: “My language is understood all the world 
over.” The parting between the two great composers was affecting. 
Haydn really loved and understood Mozart, who was like a son to 
him. ‘“We shall never meet again,” said Mozart, when they parted, 
convinced that Haydn would not survive the exertions that lay before 
him. Mozart’s premonition was correct; but it was he himself who 
died within the year. 

Salomon succeeded in persuading Haydn to accompany him to 
London. On the way, they stopped at Bonn, and probably saw 
Beethoven, who was in the service of the Elector. When they arrived 
in London, in the beginning of January 1791, Haydn was received as a 
distinguished personage. Charles Burney, who had been in corres- 
pondence with him, greeted him with a poem: “Welcome, great 
master, to our favoured isle.” Both fashionable society and the artistic 
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circles paid him flattering attentions. But, as in the days of Handel, 
- there were professional jealousies to be faced, and hostile factions 
delayed his first public appearance. 

At last, however, on the eleventh of March, the inaugural concert 
took place at the Hanover Square Rooms. Haydn, as was then usual, 
directed from the harpsichord, and Salomon led the orchestra, which 
consisted of some forty members. In addition to the quartet of strings, 
there were flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets and drums. They 
played Haydn’s Symphony in D major (No. 93). The composer’s very 
personality seemed to thrill the audience, and his works aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. Several musical societies included his compositions 
in their programmes; and Haydn wrote six new Symphonies which 
were performed at a series of subscription concerts with great success. 

During this first visit to London he had an opportunity of assisting 
at the Handel Commemoration Festival, and was immensely impressed 
by a splendid performance of Messiah. Oxford University offered 
Haydn the degree of Doctor of Music. He accepted the honour which 
Handel had refused. At one of the concerts held on this occasion, his 
Symphony in G (No. 92) was played, and was henceforth known as 
the Oxford. Haydn was lionized, and invited to stay with members of 
the English nobility and high society. 

In the summer of 1792, he left London to meet Prince Paul Anton 
Esterhazy at Frankfort, where the Emperor Joseph II was being 
crowned. He then stopped at Bonn, and Beethoven went to see him 
to ask his opinion of a cantata he had composed. Haydn praised the 
work highly; and in the late autumn, young Beethoven (then twenty- 
two years old) set out for Vienna to study with the master who was 
now recognized as the most celebrated musician living. (Mozart had 
died the previous December.) The lessons did not last long. Their 
ideas were too different. Young Beethoven, with his taste for experi- 
ments, seemed a revolutionary to Haydn, from whom, the young man 
declared, he never learnt anything. Teaching was probably not Haydn’s 
forte. And when Salomon called him back to London, early in 1794, 
Beethoven became a pupil of Albrechtsberger. 

This time Haydn travelled with his attendant, Johann Elssler, 
who was for years on intimate terms with the composer. He combined 
the duties of copyist and valet, and his admiration for Haydn knew no 
bounds. The second visit to London was from every point of view as 
satisfactory as the first. Salomon had asked him to bring six new 
Symphonies with him. They were performed at a series of twelve 
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concerts, Haydn conducting from the piano. These included The 
Military, The Clock and The Drum Roll Symphonies. Another series of 
concerts was held the following February and proved, both artistically 
and financially, a brilliant success. Haydn was made much of by 
George III, Queen Caroline and other members of the Royal Family; 
and was again invited to stay at various country houses. 

He was called back to Vienna, in August 1795, by the new Prince 
Esterhazy, another Nicolaus, who wished him to resume the post of 
Music Director; a proposal to which Haydn gladly assented, especially 
as he was able to live most of the year in Vienna and spend only a few 
months of the summer and autumn at Eisenstadt. It was about this 
time that he wrote his famous Austrian National Hymn: “Gott, 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser’. It is said to resemble a Croatian folk-tune. 
This type of music, which as a child he had heard from the country 
people in his native Rohrau, left its traces on many of Haydn’s themes. 

The great impression made on him by the performances of Handel’s 
Oratorios, which he had heard in London, gave Haydn (now sixty- 
five years old) the desire to write a similar choral work. Salomon 
provided him with a libretto, The Creation, based on portions of | 
Genesis and of Paradise Lost, which had been originally intended for 
Handel; the text was a very poor one. Haydn’s Oratorio was ready 
the following year. It was performed in Vienna, London and Paris, 
with such success that it was printed by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1800. 

Although his strength was failing, Baron van Swieten, the diplomat 
and amateur musician, induced him to embark on another work of the 
same kind. This was The Seasons, which, though less good on the 
whole, contains many lovely arias. These last years of heavy work had 
been too great a strain. Haydn wrote little more. He withdrew from 
public life and lived in retirement in his house at 19 Haydngasse, in the 
Viennese suburb of Gumpendorf, which he had bought on his return 
from his first visit to London. There he was visited by his friends: the 
Esterhazy, Cherubini, Abt Vogler, the Weber family and Mozart’s 
widow. 

He conducted for the last time in 1803, when The Seven Words of 
the Saviour on the Cross was given in aid of a hospital. The last years 
of his life were saddened by the Napoleonic Wars; Vienna was 
occupied by the French in 1805. Three years later, he assisted for the 
last time at a public performance, when Salieri conducted The Creation. 
By that time, Haydn was so feeble that he had to be carried into the 
hall. As he was leaving, after the performance, Beethoven came to kiss 
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his hand. He was soon to succeed Haydn as the leader of musical life 
» in Vienna. 

When Napoleon’s troops bombarded Vienna, in 1809, after his 
victory at Wagram, a cannon-ball fell near Haydn’s house. Haydn 
thought only of reassuring his terrified servants: ‘‘Children, don’t be 
afraid!’’ But, old and feeble as he was, he felt the situation keenly, and 
said to his friends: ““This miserable war has cast me down to the 
depths.’’ Among those who called on him during his last days was a 
French officer, who sang for him the aria “In Native Worth”, from 
The Creation, so beautifully that Haydn was greatly touched. He died at 
the end of May, and was buried with every mark of respect and 
honour. Services were held in all the principal churches of Vienna; 
and many French officers were present at the Schottenkirche, where 
Mozart’s Requiem was performed. 

Haydn left the world the richer by a wealth of beautiful works. 
It is true that experiments in the Symphony and the Sonata form had 
been made before his day; but to him must be given the credit of having 
practically “created’’ the Classical Symphony, the Sonata and the String 
Quartet. With his Sonatas, modelled originally on those of Philip 
Emanuel Bach, he gave a definite shape to this important form. In his 
later Symphonies, in particular those commissioned by Salomon for 
performance in London, he expanded the slighter type, which had 
suited his small Esterhazy orchestra, into a more imposing structure. 
His String Quartets, of which he wrote eighty-four, are perhaps his 
most valuable contribution to music. Their finished form, transparent 
texture, inexhaustible wealth of themes, and the cheerful spirit that 
informs them, makes them perfect works of art. 

The orchestra, too, owes much to him. Starting out with the usual 
little band of those days, consisting of about fifteen players—strings, 
flutes, oboes, bassoons and horns—he gradually increased its size, adding 
the clarinet, which Mozart had adopted, and other wind and percussion 
instruments. With this larger orchestra, Haydn achieved a more 
brilliant tone and new and richer colour schemes, which pointed the 
way to the composers of the future. 

Although his music is objective and has not the intense emotional 
quality of Beethoven’s mature works, Haydn knew how to express 
a wide range of feeling. Mozart said: “No one can arouse both laughter 
and deep emotion so well as Haydn can.”’ While the poet, Heine, was 
to find in his music “the poetry of perfect health . . . a freshness like 
the perfume of the woods”. 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
(1756, SALZBURG —1791, VIENNA) 


HE course of Mozart’s career offers a striking contrast to that of 

his elder contemporary, Haydn. The latter, beginning life as a 
peasant child, was obliged, after some years of elementary training 
as a choir-boy, to make his livelihood by means of occasional engage- 
ments as a chorister, or as a Viennese bandsman. Since his lack of means 
made it impossible for him to acquire a proper musical education, we 
have seen that he was ready to accept any work that was offered him, 
acting even as valet to Porpora, in order to gain from his contact with 
this experienced musician a wider knowledge of the art that filled his 
being. Then, slowly, thanks to steady work and perseverance, he 
forced his contemporaries to recognize his great gifts; until, after long 
years in the service of the Esterhazy family, his reputation as an 
original composer began to spread: first to Vienna, then, when he was 
nearly sixty years old, to the great city of London. He was invited to 
Paris, to Italy; honours were heaped upon him; he achieved financial 
security. The long crescendo of his fame reached a marvellous climax; 
and, in his old age, he received the homage of the whole musical world, 
and was hailed as the outstanding representative of the art he had 
served so well, to which he had devoted his whole life. 

As regards worldly success, Mozart had a very different experience. 
The little prodigy began life as a great celebrity. From the age of six, 
under the skilful guidance of his father, he toured Europe, and was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm at the courts of Munich, Vienna, Paris, London. 
During his Italian travels, in his early teens, he aroused the greatest 
admiration in all the chief cities of Italy, where, at that time, every 
composer sought recognition, especially in the domain of Opera. 
Mozart’s genius ripened with marvellous rapidity; yet, in the period 
of his maturity, when he was pouring out masterpiece after master- 
piece, he knew bitter poverty; for nowhere could he find the secure 
position he sorely needed. Time and again, he appealed to the rulers 
of the courts where, as a wonder-child, he had been lauded to the skies; 
but everywhere he met with humiliating refusals; no post was available 
for the man who would have been the glory of any court or city. 

His lack of success was, no doubt, partly due to the jealousy of 
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high-placed musicians, who realized his worth only too well, and 
- feared his rivalry. Another explanation can, however, be traced to 
Mozart's own character, when he had become independent of his 
father’s authority and was thrown on his own resources. For, the 
“Encyclopédiste”, Grimm, was probably right when he wrote to 
Mozart’s father: “He is too little concerned with the means that may 
lead him to good fortune.” He did not, in fact, know how to ingratiate 
himself with influential patrons. And, strange to say, no man gave a 
helping hand to the young genius who, dying at the age of thirty-six, 
left the world richer by so many marvellous works of art. The last 
ignominy was shown him after his death, when his hearse was not 
even accompanied to the graveyard, and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
Prince of Musicians, was buried, with other paupers, in a common 


grave. 


Wolfgang’s father, Leopold, came from Augsburg, where the 
family had been long established. He went from there to Salzburg 
University to study theology with a view to the priesthood; but he 
changed his mind as to his career, and decided to dedicate himself to 
music. He took lessons in the violin and composition; wrote some 
church and chamber music, and obtained a post as violinist in the 
orchestra of the Archbishop of Salzburg, Count Sigismund von 
Schrattenbach, who employed a number of instrumentalists and 
singers. A few years later, he married, and the young couple went to 
live in the house in the Getreidegasse, where Wolfgang was born, and 
which is now the famous Mozart Museum, where many relics of 
Mozart and his family are preserved. 

Leopold’s eldest child, his daughter Nannerl, showed such signs of 
musical talent, that he began to teach her when she was very young. 
She was four and a half years older than Wolfgang, who, from listening 
to her lessons, picked up the elements of clavier-playing so rapidly 
that he was able to play little pieces at the age of four and began to 
invent Minuets of his own. The delighted father took him in hand 
and taught him seriously. As was the custom of musicians in those 
days, when printed music was scarce, he compiled a manuscript album 
for each of his children, containing little suites of pieces by various 
composers, such as Telemann and Philip Emanuel Bach. 

Wolfgang was so far advanced when he was six years old, and his 
sister, aged eleven, was already such a skilful clavier-player, that 
Leopold determined to take the two children on a tour and show them 
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off at the bigger courts where music was cultivated. They first went 
to Munich. They spent some weeks there, and had their first experience 
of the court ceremonial, with which they were to become so familiar, 
when they played for the Elector Max Joseph. A few months later, 
they set out for Vienna; and on the way there, Wolfgang and Nannerl 
made quite a sensation at Passau and Linz. 

Vienna was at this time (1762) intensely interested in Italian Opera. 
The Imperial Family were all musical; Maria Theresa and her daughters 
sang well. The reputation of the two children had preceded them, and 
Leopold was ordered to bring them to the Palace of Schénbrunn, 
outside Vienna, where they spent an afternoon delighting and amusing 
the Emperor and Empress and little Marie Antoinette, who was of the 
same age as Wolfgang. They were given presents and elaborate court 
costumes. The Viennese nobility followed suit; and the two children, 
especially Wolfgang, whose youth made his precocious talent much 
more remarkable than that of his sister, were the object of the most 
flattering enthusiasm. They found themselves embarked on the career 
of child prodigies, which so rarely brings lasting appreciation in its 
train. Both children played the clavier extremely well; and Wolfgang 
was also learning the violin with the greatest ease. 

This first taste of triumph had aroused the father’s ambition. He 
next planned a long tour, with Paris as its ultimate objective. The 
three started off in the Summer of 1763, and stopped first at Munich, 
where they found the Elector at Nymphenburg, his Summer residence. 
Wolfgang was invited there, and amazed his hearers with his skill 
on the clavier and violin, and particularly with his improvisations. 
The children gave some concerts at Augsburg, and travelled thence 
to Heidelberg and Mainz, where they aroused great admiration. At one 
of their Frankfort concerts, Goethe, then a boy of fourteen, was present 
and never forgot the performance of “‘the little man’’, in his court 
dress, complete with wig and sword. 

At Frankfort, Leopold began to exhibit Wolfgang as a little 
curiosity, with a showman’s instinct, which, in the long run, probably 
injured the boy’s reputation. After he had played a violin concerto 
and some pieces on the clavier, he was made to do tricks. A cloth was 
placed over the clavier keyboard, and the boy played just as well as 
before. He was able to name the intervals played on any kind of 
instrument; he extemporized on the organ and could modulate into 
whatever keys were suggested to him. Such a wonder-child had never 
been seen or heard before. From Coblentz, they went to Aachen, 
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where Frederick the Great’s sister, Princess Amalia, was taking the 
- waters; but Leopold did not greatly appreciate her whole-hearted 
admiration, since it was expressed more in kisses than in coins, the 
lady being poorly off. 

At Brussels, their next halting—-place, the Governor-General, a 
brother of the Emperor Francis the First, made them wait a consider- 
able time before he did them the favour of attending a concert. The 
results were not very satisfactory from the financial point of view. 
They were making a fine collection of snuff-boxes, which can hardly 
have been of much interest to seven-year-old Wolfgang. 

At last, they arrived in Paris, and the Bavarian Ambassador invited 
them to put up at his house in the Rue Saint-Antoine. Things moved 
slowly at first, although they had come with letters of introduction 
to various important people. One of the first to help them was their 
compatriot, Friedrich Melchior von Grimm, who had lived so long in 
Paris, and had identified himself so much with the literary life there, 
that he was regarded as a Frenchman. He was greatly struck by the 
children’s talents, and it was probably owing to his efforts that they 
received an invitation to go to Versailles for a fortnight. They got 
there on Christmas Eve, and the Court ladies examined them with the 
greatest curiosity. Wolfgang was accustomed to being made much of, 
and fondled and petted; but Madame de Pompadour was stiff and 
stately and would not let him kiss her, a familiarity to which the 
Empress Maria Theresa had accustomed him. Louis the Fifteenth’s 
daughters, who were more human and loved music, made up for this 
slight; and the Queen, Maria Leczinska, talked to little Wolfgang in 
German, and fed him with titbits from her dinner table. 

As usual, once they had been admitted to Versailles, the French 
nobility took notice of them and invited them to their houses. But 
it was with considerable difficulty that they managed to give two 
concerts; so rigid were the rights of performance in the Paris of that 
day. Once again, Wolfgang amazed audiences that were accustomed 
to hearing the best musicians of that period. He played the violin, 
clavier and organ; but it was above all the remarkable standard of 
his improvisations that surprised his hearers. He wrote two sonatas 
for clavier and violin while he was in Paris, and his father had them 
engraved and dedicated them to the King’s daughters, who had been 
so friendly to the child. 

The chief musical element in Paris at that time was the Opera. 
The works of the Italians, Jomelli, Piccinni and Pergolesi, set the 
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standards; and French Comic Opera, inspired by the Italian Opera 
Buffa, was also taking root. Wolfgang is sure to have been taken to 
hear such operas and, given his rare musical intelligence, he must have 
absorbed some influences from both types. 

Having got so far from home, and reaped such brilliant success, 
Leopold evidently thought it advisable to take advantage of the 
children’s growing reputation and bring them to London. They 
arrived in April 1764, and were summoned to Court a few days later. 
They were fortunate in finding music-lovers in George III and Queen 
Charlotte; and they won great appreciation, but less money than their 
father had expected. The spirit of Handel, now some years dead, still 
reigned over music in England; and Mozart was asked to play works 
of his by sight, which he did with the greatest ease, adding an impro- 
visation on a theme of Handel’s. 

The most important musical contact he made during this London 
visit was his meeting with John Sebastian Bach’s youngest son, Johann 
Christian, who had come to the King’s Theatre from Milan two years 
previously, and was music master to Queen Charlotte. He showed 
Wolfgang much kindness, and, under his influence, the boy wrote 
his two first Symphonies and Violin Sonatas. They show a kinship with 
the music of Johann Christian Bach, who was always to remain his 
friend. 

Wolfgang’s first London concert was given in June, at the Great 
Room, Spring Gardens. In his publicity, Leopold made allusion to 
their great compatriot, whom the English had adopted, and announced 
that he was sure his son would meet with success in ‘“a Kingdom where 
his countryman Handel received such particular protection”. Fashion- 
able society flocked to the concert; the children created a sensation, 
and the delighted father found that he had made a hundred guineas. 

There were other successful concerts early in the following year 
(1765). Whereupon, Leopold outdid himself as a showman by allowing 
the public to see the children and try out their skill, at fixed hours daily, 
at a fee of two and sixpence; a proceeding which eventually did them 
more harm than good. During this strenuous tour, each of the three 
Mozarts was seriously ill in turn; and the children were under a 
constant strain. But, although the Archbishop of Salzburg was very 
naturally insisting that Leopold should resume his long-neglected 
duties, they next went to Holland. At their two Amsterdam concerts, 
all the works performed were compositions by Wolfgang. They took 
in Paris on the way home, and were invited to Court a few times. But 
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less interest was taken in them now, for they were no longer novelties. 
_ Passing through Switzerland, they gave concerts at Zurich and other 
towns. Back in Germany, they paid their respects to the Elector of 
Bavaria, and reached Salzburg at the end of 1766, after an absence of 
over three years. Nannerl, now fifteen years old, and Wolfgang, 
eleven, must have been glad to settle down to the familiar home life. 
But Leopold did not neglect his son’s musical education; he had still 
much to learn, especially as regards counterpoint; and he was set to 
work on the usual text-book of the period, Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 

No opportunities were neglected for keeping the children before 
the public. A few months later, they were off to Vienna again to take 
part in the festivities that were being organized in honour of the 
marriage of the Emperor’s daughter with the King of Naples. But an 
epidemic of smallpox broke out; the young Archduchess was one 
of the victims; and both Nannerl and Wolfgang caught the disease and 
were seriously ill. 

When they returned to the capital, early in 1768, they found it 
very difficult to make any headway. They were no longer infant 
prodigies, and the brilliant reputation they had acquired all over 
Europe had aroused the jealousy of many musicians. The father 
attributed, probably unjustly, to Gluck the hostility of the Viennese 
musicians. However, the Emperor Joseph II commissioned Wolfgang 
to compose an opera. This was La finta semplice, the production of 
which was prevented by the usual operatic intrigues. The only dra- 
matic work Wolfgang managed to have produced during this visit to 
Vienna was his German operetta, Bastien und Bastienne, which Dr. 
Mesmer, the hypnotist, who was friendly to the Mozarts, had per- 
formed at his own little private theatre. Leopold also had the satisfaction 
of seeing his son conduct a Mass (his Missa Brevis in G major) in the 
presence of the Emperor. He wrote two more Symphonies in Vienna 
that year (K 45 and 48). 

On their return to Salzburg, the Archbishop, who had hitherto 
been sceptical about Wolfgang’s talents as a composer, gave them the 
pleasant surprise of having the rejected opera, La finta semplice, pro- 
duced at his palace. Among the singers was Joseph Haydn’s sister-in- 
law, Maria Magdalena, the wife of Michael Haydn, who was organist 
and conductor to the Archbishop of Salzburg. Wolfgang was now 
appointed Concertmaster to the court; but it was a purely honorary 
title with no salary attached. 

From the late sixteenth century onwards, it had been the ambition 
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of most musicians to go to Italy, to study in the country where the 
art had reached its highest stage of development. It was indeed 
essential, especially for opera composers, to gain the approval of 
Italian professionals and amateurs in the principal towns; and Leopold 
had always had an Italian journey in mind. In December 1769 he and 
Wolfgang started off alone, leaving Nannerl with her mother in 
Salzburg. Hasse, who was then seventy years old, was still living in 
Vienna. He thought so highly of Wolfgang’s talents that he gave him 
useful introductions, as did several members of the Salzburg nobility. 
These recommendations smoothed the way for the father and son. 

They travelled via Innsbruck, where the boy gave a concert, and 
thence to Verona. There Wolfgang, who was only thirteen years old, 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, several poems being written in his 
honour. Among the noted musicians he met was the violinist-com- 
poser Locatelli. At Mantua he was equally successful. Thence, they 
travelled to Milan, where the Governor, who belonged to a Salzburg 
family, received them in a very friendly manner. Like Handel, many 
years before, Wolfgang, during his Italian journey, was to meet many 
prominent musicians and to hear the best Italian music of that period; 
so that he almost unconsciously absorbed the Italian operatic idiom. 
At Milan he met Piccinni and Giovanni Battista Sammartini (then sixty- 
nine years old), who examined the boy and was impressed by his 
knowledge; and the Governor, Count Firmian, commissioned him 
to write an opera for Milan. At Lodi, nearby, they stopped for a while, 
and there Wolfgang composed his first String Quartet. 

Bologna was their next stopping-place. There the famous Padre 
Martini still reigned supreme as the great musical authority. He, too, 
set tests for young Mozart and made him write fugues; and his approval 
set the seal on Wolfgang’s reputation. The father and son passed on to 
Florence and were received by the reigning Prince, Grand Duke 
Leopold of Tuscany. A court concert was organized, during which 
Wolfgang performed a number of his own works, played with the 
celebrated violinist Nardini, and gave further proofs of his genius 
for improvisation. 

The Mozarts did not delay long in Florence, as they had planned 
to spend Holy Week in Rome. It was then that Wolfgang performed 
the feat of writing down Allegri’s Miserere from memory after hearing 
it performed in the Sistine Chapel. They had introductions to the 
principal Roman nobles and the boy gave concerts in several Roman 
palaces. At Naples the King took no interest in them; but many of 
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the nobility and the English Envoy, Sir William Hamilton, were 
_ friendly. The Neapolitan Opera was then in its heyday, and the young 
composer had many opportunities of hearing the works of Jomelli, 
Paisiello and Piccinni. Back in Rome, they had an audience with Pope 
Clement the Fourteenth, who, to the delight of Leopold, conferred on 
Wolfgang the Order of the Golden Spur, which Gluck had received 
some years previously. 

On their way home they were warmly welcomed at Bologna 
and invited to Count Pallavicini’s country house. They also had many 
discussions on musical matters with Padre Martini, who took a great 
interest in young Mozart. One of the most important musical societies 
in Italy at that time was the Accademia Filarmonica of Bologna. A 
high standard of attainment was required of its members, and accord- 
ing to the statutes, no one could be admitted under the age of twenty. 
This regulation was, however, waived in the case of Wolfgang, then 
only fourteen years old. 

Meanwhile, he had been working at the opera Mitridate, Re di 
Ponto, which had been commissioned for Milan. He finished it there 
after discussing the parts with the principal singers in the cast. He had 
to overcome the usual hostility; but eventually, in December 1770, 
the work was produced, and Wolfgang himself conducted. It was a 
triumph for the boy, for the opera was given twenty times and he 
was asked to write another opera for the Milan Theatre. He also 
found time during this journey to compose four more Symphonies. 
Leopold was naturally overjoyed at the recognition of Wolfgang’s 
genius by the Italians, which then meant so much to a young composer. 

They were only a few months at home in Salzburg when Mozart 
was called back to Milan to compose a Serenata for the wedding of 
the Archduke Ferdinand, which was to take place there in October. 
An important opera for the occasion had been supplied by Hasse. 
But young Mozart’s Pastorale achieved greater success and was fre- 
quently repeated. Yet Hasse, whose reputation was long established, 
was sufficiently free from professional jealousy to remain on the 
friendliest terms with his youthful rival. 

The father and son had scarcely arrived home, when Archbishop 
Sigmund died. He had treated the Mozarts well, and had been more 
lenient than most employers in allowing Leopold unlimited leave. 
His successor to the see of Salzburg, Count Hieronymus of Colloredo, 
was to prove a less indulgent master. At first, however, all went well. 
Wolfgang was ordered to write an opera for the installation of the 
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new Archbishop, Il Sogno di Scipione, and a small salary was granted 
him for the post of Concertmaster he already held. Several other 
works belong to this period: some Church music, four Symphonies 
and six String Quartets. 

The Mozarts were also given permission to go to Italy that autumn. 
They set out in October 1772 for Milan, for what was to be their last 
Italian journey. Wolfgang had still to write most of the new opera, 
Lucio Silla, that had been commissioned two years before. He worked 
hard and had the work ready by the required date, the 26th December. 
It was performed by a fine company of singers, and was favourably 
received, but was not such a success as the previous opera—the glamour 
connected with the appearance of the child prodigy was beginning to 
fade. Before leaving Italy, Leopold made one of his many attempts to 
obtain a permanent post for his son. He appealed to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, but without succees. 

Meanwhile, Archbishop Hieronymus had shown a severity in his 
dealings with the citizens of Salzburg that made him unpopular after 
the reign of his easy-going predecessor. The bad feeling that resulted 
made the Archbishop more despotic than ever, and on their return 
the two Mozarts were subjected to unfriendly treatment. In order to 
remove his son from this unfavourable atmosphere, Leopold took him 
to Vienna, hoping that Maria Theresa, who had been so much attracted 
by the wonder-child, might find a position at Court for seventeen-year- 
old Wolfgang; but the father’s efforts proved fruitless. The one great 
advantage of this visit was that Wolfgang heard some of Haydn’s 
String Quartets, which were to have a lasting influence on him. He 
wrote six String Quartets while he was in Vienna (K 168-173); and 
at Salzburg that Autumn he composed several important works, 
including three Symphonies and his first String Quartet in B flat 
major. 

The following year his remarkable creative activity continued. 
He wrote two Masses and more Symphonies. And he was also hard at 
work on La finte Giardiniera, which had been ordered for Munich for 
the Carnival of 1775. It was performed to a crowded audience and 
enthusiastically applauded. Two Masses and other Church Music of 
Wolfgang’s were also performed during their stay in Munich. But 
there was no sign of a permanent post being offered the young genius. 
At home once more, he wrote five Violin Concertos, which are still 
performed. The following year he composed more Masses and the 
Serenade for the Haffner family of Salzburg, whose name was to be 
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immortalized by the famous Symphony Wolfgang wrote some 
years later. 

The Archbishop, who was becoming more unfriendly, refused to 
give Leopold and Wolfgang permission to go on another concert tour. 
Eventually Wolfgang was given leave; and, as his father could not 
accompany him, his mother went with him on this journey from 
which she was never to return. They first stopped at Munich, one of 
the courts where, failing Vienna, Wolfgang still hoped there might be 
an opening for him, especially as his Carnival opera had made such a 
sensation. But though he was hospitably received and influential 
people had promised their support, no post was forthcoming. “I have 
no vacancy,” was the only answer he could get from the Elector 
Max Joseph the Third. At Augsburg, he called to see Stein, the cele- 
brated pianoforte-maker, and astonished all the musicians of the town 
with his improvisations of fugues and a sonata. 

Now that he was twenty-one years old, a secure position was more 
imperative than ever. Another promising court was that of Mannheim, 
where, under the Elector Karl Theodor, music was seriously cultivated. 
The members of the orchestra, then the most famous in Europe, were 
friendly to Wolfgang, especially Ignaz Holzbauer, whose German 
opera, Giinther von Schwarzburg, was given during his stay there. For 
the Elector was then becoming interested in German literature and . 
music, to which he was soon to give his patronage in Munich, when 
he became Elector of Bavaria. Holzbauer’s German opera may have 
inspired Mozart with the desire to compose a similar work himself. 
Other friendly Mannheim musicians were Cannabich, the assistant 
conductor and symphony-writer; and Wendling, the principal 
flautist in the excellent orchestra which had adopted the clarinet as 
an essential instrument. Mozart was to use it himself in his future 
orchestral works. He was also attracted by the dynamic effects peculiar 
to that orchestra: their sudden forte and piano, which he imitated in 
some of the works he wrote at Mannheim, a group of Sonatas for 
Violin and Piano and some Piano Sonatas. 

An event that was to have an important bearing on Wolfgang’s 
future was his meeting with a certain Fridolin Weber, who had a 
small post at the Opera House. His youngest daughter, Constanze, 
then fourteen years old, was later to be Mozart’s wife. But at this 
time he was greatly attracted by her elder sister Aloysia, who had a 
beautiful soprano voice. In his letters home, Wolfgang’s enthusiasm 
immediately aroused his father’s suspicions. But, when he went so 
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far as to speak of abandoning his journey to Paris so as to accompany 
the Weber family to Italy, where he was sure Aloysia would meet with 
brilliant success, Leopold, seriously alarmed, sent peremptory orders 
that Wolfgang and his mother were to set out immediately for Paris. 

The Spring of 1778 was not a propitious time for young Mozart to 
appear there. The Gluck-Piccinni operatic contest was at its height, 
and the Parisians took little interest in the young man whose pre- 
cocious talents had aroused such admiration some years before. 
Mozart did not take sides in the controversy. Apart from the fact that 
he had orders from Leopold to avoid Gluck, who was suspected, 
probably quite unjustly, of being hostile to Wolfgang, he was not 
attracted by Gluck’s ideas, and did not come under his influence. 
Although he visited the notabilities to whom he had introductions, 
young Mozart received little encouragement. 

One charming work of his is connected with one of the few 
families who made him welcome. The Duc de Guines, formerly 
French Ambassador in London, was an excellent flautist and his 
daughter played the harp. It was for them that he wrote his Concerto 
for Flute and Harp. He met Le Gros, the conductor of the Concert 
Spirituel, who was some years later to make Haydn’s music popular in 
Paris. Le Gros accepted a Sinfonia Concertante of Wolfgang’s for 
performance at one of his concerts; but, as the result of the usual 
intrigues, it disappeared before the concert. Le Gros, however, made 
up for this disappointment later by performing Mozart’s Symphony 
in D major (K 297), which was a marked success. 

A great sorrow befell Wolfgang during that visit to Paris. His 
mother, who had been ailing for some time, fell dangerously ill in 
the middle of June, and she died on July 3rd. After her death, he 
remained on a few months in Paris in the house where Grimm and 
Madame d’Epinay lived. But things went hard with him; he did not 
know where to turn. Then came a letter from his father, telling him 
that he could have the post of organist at Salzburg if he wished; and 
that, in the event of his accepting, he himself would be appointed 
Kapellmeister. Wolfgang was horrified at the thought of returning to 
Salzburg, where he had been so unhappy. But Leopold, who wanted 
him to return, set out the advantages of the post in a tempting manner: 
he would have a good salary, and would be allowed to travel and to 
produce operas. In the end Wolfgang accepted. Shortly before he left, 
he had the joy of meeting Johann Christian Bach again. He had come 
to Paris to produce an opera, and the two men, who had been attracted 
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_ to each other since they first met in London, renewed their friendship. 

Wolfgang stopped at Mannheim on his way home. But the Elector, 
who had recently moved his court to Munich, had taken most of his 
musicians with him, including the Weber family. And when he 
reached Munich, in December, he found that Aloysia, who had mean- 
while become a well-known singer, laughed at his attentions. So the 
sad and disillusioned young composer continued on his journey to 
Salzburg. He was, of course, not in his element at the Archbishop’s 
Court; but, however unfavourable the atmosphere, his inspiration was 
never lacking. He wrote Masses, Organ Sonatas and Symphonies, the 
most noteworthy being the C major (K 338). 

It gave him great satisfaction to be asked to write an opera for 
the Munich Carnival of 1781; the libretto chosen was Idomeneo, Re 
di Creta. He began it in October 1780, and went to Munich the 
following month to finish the work in Munich near the singers, whose 
capacities and caprices he had to allow for. The opera contains some 
beautiful music. Already, during the rehearsals, the orchestra and the 
conductor, Cannabich, were enthusiastic. Although the Bavarian 
Court was in mourning for the Empress Maria Theresa, who had 
died in November, the opera—Mozart’s first mature work of this 
type—was produced at the Residenz Theatre in January. He was then 
twenty-five years old. His father and sister had managed to get to 
Munich in time to hear it, as the Archbishop had gone to Vienna. He 
remained there some months, and Wolfgang was soon summoned to 
join the other musicians in his suite. He went reluctantly, and was 
subjected to such humiliating treatment that he decided to sever his 
connection with the Archbishop’s court; but his father begged him 
to remain for his sake. Soon, however, things came to an open breach 
between him and his employer, and he was once more ignominiously 
dismissed from the service of Count Colloredo. 

As fate decreed, the Weber family had meanwhile moved to 
Vienna; Wolfgang went to lodge in their house, and he fell in love 
with Aloysia’s younger sister Constanze, whom he was soon to marry. 
The Emperor Joseph the Second had, some years previously, given his 
patronage to a theatre established for the cultivation of the German 
Singspiel, and Mozart was commissioned to write a work for it. The 
libretto provided for him was Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail (The 
Elopement from the Harem). He began to compose his Singspiel 
in 1781. 

It was probably in the November of that year that Mozart first 
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met Haydn. He had come to Vienna to superintend the performance 
of the Six Quartets he had dedicated to the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia, who had come with the Duchess on a visit to the Emperor. 
But it was not until later that they became intimate friends, for 
Haydn was still in the service of the Esterhazy family. At one of the 
concerts held in honour of the Emperor’s Russian guests, Mozart and 
Clementi (who was four years older than Wolfgang) were made to 
compete with one another. The programme consisted of the usual 
improvisations and sight-reading. Both young men covered them- 
selves with glory, and Muzio Clementi was very generous in his praise 
of Mozart. The latter had hoped that this Court concert might lead to 
some permanent post; but once again he was disappointed. No wonder 
that Haydn was to exclaim: “I am furious when I think that the in- 
comparable Mozart has not yet been engaged at any Imperial Court.” 

His friends among the aristocracy found him pupils and he gave a 
few concerts. In spite of all obstacles, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail 
was produced in July 1782 and proved a great success. It was on this 
occasion that the Emperor, whose tastes were conventional, made the 
well-known remark, “‘Too many notes, my dear Mozart”; to which 
the composer replied: “‘Just as many as were required, your Majesty.” 
The “Haffner” Symphony was composed soon after. It was originally 
planned as a Serenade, and then expanded into its present form. 

That August, much to Leopold’s disgust, Wolfgang married 
Constanze Weber. Although they had very little money to set up 
house with and lived in a series of wretched lodgings in the poorer 
parts of Vienna, they seem to have been as happy as their circumstances 
permitted, though Constanze was delicate and anything but a good 
Hausfrau. During the nine years of his married life, Mozart, who had 
a remarkable capacity for losing himself in his work, even in the 
most adverse conditions, managed to write his greatest masterpieces. 
It is to the credit of the wealthy Gluck, who was then living in Vienna 
in great state, that he organized a performance of Mozart's Die 
Entfiihrung. He and his wife invited the young Mozarts to their house 
a couple of times, but there was no intimacy between the two com- 
posers. While waiting for the brilliant court appointment which he 
was never granted, Wolfgang eked out a precarious living by giving 
lessons and occasional concerts. His genius was rapidly maturing. 
During the year 1782 he wrote three Piano Concertos (in F, C and 
A major) and he also composed the first of the famous Six String 
Quartets which he later dedicated to his friend Haydn. 
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It was probably at the suggestion of the diplomat van Swieten, 
who was a great admirer of Handel and Bach, that Mozart arranged 
five Fugues of Bach’s, from the second part of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier, as String Quartets that year. Van Swieten was one of the first 
to make the music of Handel and Bach known in Vienna. His interest 
in Bach dated from the time he was Imperial Chargé d’Affaires to the 
Prussian Court in 1770. John Sebastian Bach was then twenty years 
dead, but Frederick the Great had not forgotten the visit of the Leipzig 
Cantor to Potsdam. Van Swieten wrote in a letter: ‘““He spoke to me 
of music, and of a great organist of the name of Bach. .. . The King 
sang a chromatic fugue theme he had given this old Bach, who 
immediately improvised a fugue in four, five and eight parts.” 

Frederick the Great’s account of Bach so impressed van Swieten 
that he brought manuscript copies of several of his works to Vienna 
and organized concerts of the works of the great north German 
masters, Bach and Handel. 

Wolfgang’s first son was born the following Summer and died a 
couple of months later. The young Mozarts had previously planned 
a visit to Salzburg, hoping that Wolfgang’s father and sister would 
become reconciled to them. Poor Constanze did her best to make a 
good impression, but in spite of her efforts the father and sister-in-law 
maintained a polite but distant attitude throughout their three months’ 
stay. During that time, Wolfgang was able to do a good turn to 
Haydn’s brother Michael, who was in the service of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. He had been ordered to write two unaccompanied duets 
for violin and viola, but was too ill to do the work, and ran the risk 
of losing his salary; so Mozart wrote them for him. 

When they returned to Vienna, he composed a good deal of 
chamber music and several arias, some for his sister-in-law Aloysia, 
who was making a name as a singer. The wealth of ideas that came to 
him, and the rapidity with which he shaped them and wrote them 
down, was amazing. Everything was complete in his mind before he 
set pen to paper. Mozart himself wrote: “I visualize the whole work 
as if I were looking at a beautiful picture . . . Then, when I wish to 
write it down, I have only to take the collected material out of the 
pocket of my brain.”’ Often the parts were barely finished on the day 
of the performance; yet there was usually nothing hurried or un- 
finished in the compositions. 

Sarti and Paisiello, who were famous enough to be invited to the 
Russian Court, passed through Vienna in 1784. Mozart made friends 
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with both of them, and wrote variations on themes from their 
operas. In his Reminiscences, the Irish tenor, Michael Kelly, writes: 
“The celebrated Paisiello arrived at Vienna on his way to Naples from 
Petersburg, where he had been some years, and amassed great wealth. 
I had the pleasure of seeing him introduced to Mozart, it was gratifying 
to witness the satisfaction which they appeared to feel by becoming 
acquainted, the esteem which they had for each other was well known.” 

Wolfgang also had opportunities the following Winter of seeing 
a good deal of Joseph Haydn; and though Mozart belonged to a 
younger generation, the two composers had much in common and 
became fast friends. Wolfgang had the greatest admiration for Haydn’s 
String Quartets, and acknowledged that he had been inspired by his 
works; ‘‘for, from Haydn,” he wrote, “‘I first learned how to compose 
a Quartet”. That Winter (1785) Haydn frequently came to play 
quartets with Mozart and his friends. Leopold, too, who had come on 
a visit to his son, was always present. One day, when three of Wolf- 
gang’s latest Quartets were played (three of the six which he dedicated 
to Haydn), the elder man was so much impressed, that he said to 
Leopold: “‘I declare to you, on my honour, that your son is the greatest 
composer I have ever known or heard of.” That was a fruitful year: 
more Piano Concertos, of increasing beauty, came from Mozart’s pen, 
and the Quintet for Piano and Wind instruments (K 475), with which 
the composer himself was particularly pleased. While his forms were 
modelled on those of Haydn, Mozart showed a greater skill in his use 
of the instruments. As his music matured, it acquired a rich melodic 
beauty, and a finished perfection and elegance of style which are 
peculiarly his own. 

Another constant visitor at Mozart’s home about that time was 
the Irish tenor, Michael Kelly, whose Reminiscences contain many 
interesting details concerning the great composer, “‘that prodigy of 
genius’ ’, as he calls him. When he heard Mozart play the clavier, he 
wrote: “‘His feeling, the rapidity of his fingers, the great execution and 
strength of his left hand particularly, and the apparent inspirations of 
his modulations, astounded me.” Kelly goes on to describe Mozart’s 
appearance. ‘“He was a remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with 
a profusion of fine hair, of which he was rather vain. He gave me a 
cordial invitation to his house, of which I availed myself and passed 
a great part of my time there. . .. He gave Sunday concerts at which 
I was never missing. He was kind-hearted and always ready to oblige.” 

It was about this time that Mozart met the dramatist, Lorenzo da 
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- Ponte, who wrote for him the libretto of Le Nozze di Figaro, based 


on Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro. This was to be the first of Wolf- 
gang’s famous operas. He set to work on it at once; and it was pro- 
duced on May tst, 1786. The part of Figaro was taken by an excellent 
bass, Benucci; and Kelly filled the roles of Basilio and Don Curzio. 
Kelly wrote: “I remember at the first rehearsal of the full band, Mozart 
was on the stage with his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat. 
All the original performers,” adds Kelly, “had the advantage of the 
instruction of the composer, who transfused into their minds his 
inspired meaning. I shall never forget his little animated countenance 
when lighted up with the glowing rays of genius; it is as impossible 
to describe it, as it would be to paint sunbeams.” 

At the first performance, the enthusiasm was so great that nearly 
every number was encored; and the opera lasted so long that the 
Emperor issued an order that there should be no encores in future. 
“Never was anything more complete,” says Kelly, “than the triumph 
of Mozart and his Nozze di Figaro, to which numerous overflowing 
audiences bore witness.” Apart from the melodious beauty of the 
music, Mozart showed his mastery in character drawing. This was his 
greatest artistic success. Yet, he made little money, and his life was a 
series of anxieties. Another son died a month after his birth. But, in 
spite of his troubles, Mozart worked hard that Autumn and composed 
several beautiful Quartets and Trios, and his Symphony in D major, 
known as the “Prague” Symphony, because it was produced in that 
city when Mozart went there early in 1787. 

The citizens of Prague had already witnessed a performance of 
Le Nozze di Figaro, and had gone wild with enthusiasm over it. When 
Mozart arrived there, he wrote home: ‘‘Here they talk of nothing but 
Figaro, scrape, blow, sing and whistle, nothing but Figaro.” He was 
given a wonderful reception; conducted a performance of the opera 
himself; and, at a concert at the Opera House, his ‘‘Prague” Symphony 
was given for the first time. Count Johann Thun, whose family were 
genuine music-lovers, invited Mozart and his wife to stay at his house. 
And other friends, the Duscheks, were instrumental in obtaining for 
him a commission to write another opera for Prague. This was his 
celebrated Don Giovanni, for which da Ponte wrote the libretto. 

In Vienna, that Spring, he met Beethoven, then seventeen years 
old, at the house of a friend. On hearing the young man improvise, 
Mozart was so struck by his remarkable gifts that he prophesied the 
world would hear of him before long. Shortly afterwards, Mozart's 
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father died without having the satisfaction of seeing the son to whom 
he had dedicated his life, and whose genius was so phenomenal, receive 
the recognition he deserved. 

In August, Mozart and his wife went back to Prague for the pro- 
duction of Don Giovanni. He completed the opera there; and, as usual, 
the parts were barely finished in time for the performance, which 
took place at the end of October 1787. Although this work, which 
represents Mozart’s genius at its climax, was very different from the 
stereoptyped opera of the period, the public received it with delirious 
applause. Soon after Mozart’s return to Vienna, Gluck died, and the 
Emperor Joseph the Second appointed Wolfgang to the post of 
Chamber Musician Gluck had held, but at a smaller salary. Don 
Giovanni was now produced at Vienna, in a somewhat altered form. 
Mozart’s sister-in-law, Aloysia, took the part of Donna Anna. It was 
only moderately successful, and did not help to retrieve Mozart’s 
fortunes. The Emperor is said to have remarked that the opera was 
“divine” but not suited to his Viennese. 

Yet, in spite of ill-health and poverty, Mozart’s inspiration did 
not fail him. That year (1788) he wrote his three last beautiful Sym- 
phonies; the third being the “Jupiter”. And van Swieten, who was 
organizing subscription concerts of Handel’s works, commissioned 
Mozart to score some for full orchestra (omitting the original organ 
accompaniment). Amongst those he arranged were: Acis and Galatea, 
Messiah and Alexander's Feast. 

One of Mozart’s aristocratic pupils, Prince Lichnowsky, invited 
the composer to go with him to Berlin in the Spring of 1789. Thinking 
that there might be a chance of employment there, he accepted. They 
stopped at Dresden on the way. Mozart’s playing was greatly admired 
at Court and the Elector Augustus Frederick presented him with 
a hundred ducats. Thence they went to Leipzig; Mozart played on 
the organ at the Thomaskirche, and the choristers sang a Motet of 
Bach’s for him. John Sebastian was then nearly forty years dead. 
But his great music was still little known. Mozart realized its beauty. 
At Potsdam he was well received by King Frederick William the 
Second. His Entfiihrung aus dem Serail was given at the Opera House, 
and the King asked him to write six String Quartets for him. Mozart 
wrote only three; and they were his last. 

His next opera, Cosi fan tutte, was produced in Vienna at the be- 
ginning of 1790. But the performances were soon interrupted by the 
death of the Emperor Joseph the Second. His successor, Leopold the 
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~ Second, did not prove a more generous patron. In spite of the beauty 


of Figaro and Don Giovanni, and the attention they had attracted, 
Mozart petitioned in vain for a position at Court. He took advantage 
of the new Emperor’s coronation at Frankfort to go there and give 
a concert during the festivities. He played his Piano Concerto in D 
major, which was henceforth known as the “Coronation” Concerto, 
though Mozart had written it some years previously. 

When Salomon took Haydn to London in the Autumn of 1790, 
he promised Mozart that he would engage him for the following 
season. But it was too late. Haydn, who knew Wolfgang’s difficulties, 
was indignant that none of the German courts engaged him. “‘I love 
the man so dearly,” he exclaimed. When they parted, Mozart said to 
his old friend, “This is good-bye!” and their farewell was indeed for 
ever. 

For years past, Mozart had been composing at an extraordinary 
rate, turning out one marvellous work after another. During this last 
year of his life, he outdid himself. Schikaneder, a theatre manager and an 
old friend of the Salzburg days, now asked Mozart to compose music 
for a ‘‘magic” opera to a libretto of his. Money was badly needed, for 
Constanze was ill and had been ordered to Baden. So Mozart set to 
work at once. He wrote most of the opera, Die Zauberflote, in a little 
summer-house near Schikaneder’s theatre. It was later transported to 
Salzburg and now stands on the Kapuzinerberg. When he went to 
Baden to see his wife and their son Karl, he wrote his celebrated Motet 
“Ave, Verum Corpus” there. Another son, Franz-Xaver Wolfgang, 
was born that Summer; he was to survive his father and to become 
a musician. 

While Mozart was still engaged on The Magic Flute, he was visited 
by the “mysterious stranger”, who commissioned him to write a 
Requiem Mass. A sinister significance was originally attached to this 
incident, as Mozart died a short time afterwards. But the mystery has 
been cleared up long since; the stranger was the agent of an amateur 
musician who had hoped to pass off the work as his own composition. 

Mozart was to write one more opera, La Clemenza di Tito, for 
the coronation of Leopold the Second as King of Bohemia. It was 
set to a much-used libretto by Metastasio, and was performed in 
September 1791. That same month, The Magic Flute, the first great 
German Opera, was produced in Vienna at the Theater auf der Wieden. 
Beethoven considered it Mozart’s finest work. But the production was 
not satisfactory, and Schikaneder, in his publicity, minimized Mozart’s 
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share in the work. Gradually, however, the performances improved 
and the charm of the music was realized. But Mozart was too ill to 
enjoy this last triumph. He continued working at the Requiem; and on 
the last day of his life, at his request, some friends of his rehearsed parts 
of it. Mozart was overcome with emotion; paralysis set in, and he died 
that night, the sth of December. 

The wealthy van Swieten, knowing how poor the Mozarts were, 
ordered the cheapest possible funeral (unfortunately, Haydn was still 
away in England). There was a storm on the day of the funeral, so 
van Swieten and a few musicians followed the hearse only as far as 
the city gates; and Wolfgang Mozart was buried with other paupers 
in a common grave. 

Yet, though the great musician’s grave was for long unknown and 
unhonoured, he has today, in lovely Salzburg, a shrine which shows 
how his fame has gone on increasing during the last century and a half. 
There, where he felt his genius confined; where, after his early ex- 
perience of the great world and the adulation of monarchs and courtiers, 
he chafed at the narrow limitations of life in a small town; where he 
suffered from the humiliating hostility of Archbishop Colloredo; 
the greatest homage is now paid to his memory: his native Salzburg 
has made amends. 

The house he was born in is a charming museum which contains 
many of the family belongings: some pieces of furniture, Wolfgang’s 
spinet, his first violin, jewellery, letters, manuscripts and numerous 
family portraits. And at the Salzburg Festivals, how beautifully his 
lovely operas are produced; those masterpieces for which he received, 
in his lifetime, so little encouragement at the Archiepiscopal court. 

But, perhaps the most charming of all experiences at the Festivals 
are the Serenades in the Residenz, the Town Palace of the Prince 
Archbishops. As one enters the portals on a Summer evening, one finds 
oneself in a dark courtyard, unlighted except for the lanterns which 
faintly illuminate the music on the desks of the little orchestra. Then, 
on the still air, the lovely, delicate music of one of Mozart’s Serenades 
rises up through the well of the courtyard to the windows of the 
Salons above, where, in Mozart’s day, the select audience used to 
assemble. Gradually, in the darkness, one distinguishes on the benches 
around one a silent spellbound audience, drinking in the restful 
beauty of Mozart’s music, which, in these poetical surroundings, thrills 
one more deeply than anywhere else. 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
(1770, BONN—1827, VIENNA) 


Lael the last of the dynasty of Symphonists, with whom 
the great Classical Viennese period came to a close, had a per- 
sonality utterly different from that of his predecessors. Haydn and 
Mozart belonged to an era when musicians in the service of a noble 
were little more than servants, however great their talents. They were 
expected to be subservient, to conform to the discipline of the court 
or princely house that employed them, and whose livery they wore. 
Haydn’s peasant origin made such a state of affairs seem natural to 
him; as did Mozart’s early training as the son of a court musician. 

But the changing political conditions at the end of the eighteenth 
century had developed a new mentality: freedom and equality were 
the watchwords; the old regime was about to disappear. In his young 
days at Bonn, Beethoven came into personal contact with the new 
ideals that spread from France to the Rhineland before and after the 
Revolution. But, apart from the trend of the times, one cannot 
imagine a man of Beethoven’s character accepting any form of 
servitude. The very expression of his face, even in his portraits as a 
young man: the lowering brows, the broad, powerful forehead, the 
tense, compelling gaze, show a man who would jealously guard his 
independence. 

The van Beethoven family were Flemish; they came originally 
from a village near Louvain, and gravitated to Antwerp. The great 
composer’s grandfather, another Ludwig, held a post as tenor in the 
choir of St. Peter’s Church, at Louvain, before he was engaged for the 
Electoral Chapel in Bonn. As he proved satisfactory, he was appointed 
Court Musician there, and eventually became Kapellmeister. The elder 
Ludwig was a man of character and dignity who was universally 
respected. His son, Johann, the composer’s father, who also became 
a Court Musician, was of a very different stamp: thriftless, a drunkard, 
and cruel to his children. 

The eldest of Johann’s three sons, Ludwig, was born in Bonn in 
1770. The grandfather, who had looked after the family well, died 
three years later; and the child was left at the mercy of his father, who 
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hoped to make money by exploiting young Ludwig’s talents and 
launching him as a child prodigy, like another Mozart. Johann began 
to teach his son when he was four years old; next, he is said to have 
had lessons from the old Court Organist, van den Eeden, a friend of 
his grandfather. Later, he was taught by Tobias Pfeiffer, a boon 
companion of Johann, who lived in the same house as the Beethovens, 
and who often made the child get out of bed at night for his lesson. 

When Ludwig was eleven years old he had the good fortune to 
become the pupil of Christian Gottlob Neefe, who had succeeded old 
van den Eeden as Organist to the Elector. Neefe, who had been 
trained at Leipzig, was a fine musician and had an excellent influence 
on young Beethoven. He was also friendly, and had the boy appointed 
his deputy at the organ (an unpaid post) when he was only twelve. 
In addition to the organ and clavier, he taught Ludwig harmony and 
counterpoint. He also introduced his pupil to Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavier, which was still only to be had in manuscript form. 

We owe to Neefe the first printed notice of Ludwig's achievements. 
He recorded in a musical magazine that “Ludwig van Beethoven, a 
boy of eleven, . . . plays the clavier with power and finish, reads at 
sight very well, . . . and plays the greater part of Sebastian Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavier . . . a feat which will be understood by the 
initiated. .. . This youthful genius deserves assistance to enable him to 
travel. If he goes on as he has begun, he will become a second Mozart.” 

Before he was thirteen years old, Beethoven was Cembalist in the 
Court orchestra; and the following year, the new Elector, Maximilian 
Franz, the youngest son of the Empress Maria Theresa, and the last 
Elector of Cologne, appointed Ludwig his second Court Organist 
with a small salary ofa hundred and fifty florins. His ordinary schooling 
had stopped when he was thirteen, and he concentrated on the study 
of music with various local professors. There were several good 
musicians in Bonn at that period; Beethoven came in contact with 
Kapellmeister Joseph Reicha and his nephew, Anton, and with the 
violinist Franz Anton Ries, who gave him lessons. At the Court 
concerts he got to know the music of Philip Emanuel Bach, Haydn 
and Mozart. 

It was probably the Elector who paid for his first journey to 
Vienna, in 1787. Very little is known of his life there during that visit. 
It is said that he had a few lessons in composition from Mozart, who 
was greatly impressed by his talent for improvisation; and it is thought 
that it was to him Haydn referred when he wrote from Esterhaz to 
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- the publisher Artaria: “I should like to know who this Ludwig is.”’ 
But his stay in Vienna was cut short by the news that his mother, to 
whom he was devoted, was very ill. She died that Summer, leaving 
her three sons and a baby daughter in charge of their ne’er-do-well 
father. 

For the next five years, Ludwig remained in Bonn, carrying out 
his duties as assistant organist and giving music lessons. The Elector 
Max Franz, who encouraged every form of culture, founded a 
National Theatre, where Mozart’s operas were performed. Beethoven 
obtained a post as viola-player in the Court Orchestra, which, under 
the direction of Reicha, was beginning to vie with that of Mannheim. 

Beethoven was now eighteen. At that susceptible age he had the 
good fortune to make some valuable friendships. The von Breuning 
family treated the boy as a member of their household, which con- 
sisted of the widowed mother and her four children, three boys and 
a girl, all a little younger than Ludwig. He taught music to the youngest 
son and the daughter, Eleanore, and joined the children in their study 
of literature and languages. Considering the shortcomings of his 
early education, his friendship with this cultured family was of the 
greatest importance to his intellectual development. During those 
years Ludwig’s love of Nature was awakened, as he wandered with his 
young friends around the lovely Rhine country. In later life he was to 
find solace and inspiration in the woods and fields. ‘‘No one,” he was 
to say, ‘can love the country more than I do.” 

Another great friend of that period was Count Waldstein, who was 
some years older than Beethoven, and on very friendly terms with the 
Elector. Beethoven may have met him at the home of the von Breuning, 
orattracted his attention when carrying out his duties as Court Musician. 
They became the best of friends. Waldstein gave Ludwig his first 
piano; and he also managed to help him financially, leaving him under 
the impression that these gifts came from the Elector. Certainly 
young Beethoven needed such assistance, for, in his home, things were 
going from bad to worse. The father was drinking so heavily that he 
was unable to look after his children; and when Ludwig was nineteen, 
he had to assume responsibility as head of the family; part of the 
father’s salary being paid to him. 

Meanwhile, he was seeing a good deal of the von Breuning family, 
and Frau von Breuning’s sympathy and encouragement helped him 
over this difficult period. He was already composing, and had begun 
to keep the famous Sketch-Books in which, to the end of his days, he 
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noted down the musical ideas that occurred to him. His system of 
composition was the opposite of Mozart’s; as was, one might say, his 
whole character. Mozart, trained from infancy and gifted with a 
natural facility, was accustomed to visualize the whole work before 
he wrote it down. Beethoven’s Sketch-Books, on the other hand, show 
an extraordinary amount of patient work in the development of his 
ideas. 

A landmark in young Beethoven’s life was his meeting with Haydn, 
in 1790. Accompanied by Salomon, Haydn passed through Bonn, on 
his way to London, and the local musicians paid him the compliment 
of performing a Mass of his. A year and a half later, on his return 
from his London triumphs, Haydn was entertained by the members 
of the Elector’s orchestra. On this occasion, Ludwig asked the older 
composer’s advice about a Cantata he had written and received great 
encouragement from Haydn. 

They may have then discussed the idea of Beethoven’s going to 
Vienna to study with the now world-famous composer (Mozart 
had died six months previously). At any rate, a few months later, in 
the Autumn of 1792, Beethoven decided to leave Bonn for the Austrian 
capital; it is supposed that the Elector paid his expenses. He had by 
then written a number of small works, which, though they are of 
little importance compared with his future masterpieces, already show 
individuality. 

This was an era of great political upheavals. Before Beethoven 
set out, the French Revolutionary troops had occupied many parts of 
the Rhineland. Bonn was organizing a guard of citizens to defend the 
town; and the Elector had left. In the midst of this turmoil, Beethoven 
bade farewell to Count Waldstein and the von Breuning, who wrote 
valedictory messages in his album. He was never to see his native Bonn 
again. Travelling was dangerous just then; but Beethoven had a 
courageous postilion, who drove right through the advancing Hessian 
army which threatened to block his road. Early in November, he 
reached Vienna, which was to be his home for the rest of his life— 
nearly thirty-five years. 

The original plan had been that Beethoven should study with 
Haydn; and he began to take lessons in counterpoint from him, using 
as his text-book Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum, from which Haydn had 
taught himself in his youth. Haydn showed young Beethoven much 
kindness, but he was not a very satisfactory teacher, especially for a 
pupil of such independent character. Seeing that he was making little 
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progress, Ludwig took lessons, without Haydn’s knowledge, from the 
composer Johann Schenk, a pupil of Wagenseil; and in January 1794, 
when Haydn set out on his second journey to London, he began to 
study counterpoint with the famous Albrechtsberger and vocal com- 
position with Salieri. According to Ferdinand Ries—who later studied 
with Beethoven—Haydn, Albrechtsberger and Salieri, ‘“‘all valued 
Beethoven highly”, but found him too “headstrong and independent”. 
In March 1794, as the French were preparing to occupy Bonn, the 
Elector Max Franz fled, and Beethoven’s salary ceased. 

The young musician would have been in desperate straits if he 
had not in the meantime made some influential friends. He had come 
to Viennna with introductions from Count Waldstein to several 
members of the Viennese aristocracy, and he soon found patrons 
willing to help him. Amongst them were Prince Lichnowsky, Prince 
Lobkowitz, and van Swieten—with whom both Haydn and Mozart 
had been connected. It was as a pianist that Beethoven first made his 
name. Since Mozart’s death, a few years previously, no pianist of his 
calibre had appeared. Beethoven’s playing of Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavier, and of his own original works, made a great impression on the 
music-loving nobles at whose houses he was invited to perform. Above 
all his remarkable extemporizations aroused their enthusiasm; and he 
soon had a great many pupils belonging to the highest society. Prince 
Lichnowsky treated him with great generosity. His excellent quartet 
of string players was always at Beethoven’s disposal for the per- 
formance of his works; and he soon invited the young musician to 
come and live in his house. Beethoven began to dress fashionably and 
to take an interest in his appearance. But he found it too much of a 
strain to follow the routine and ceremony of life in such exalted 
circles; and after a while he took a lodging of his own. 

In addition to his noble patrons, the group of admirers who 
gathered round Beethoven during those first years in Vienna included 
some old friends from his Bonn days like the brothers Stephan and 
Lorenz von Breuning, Franz Wegeler (who married their sister, 
Eleanore) and Anton Reicha. About this time he made the acquain- 
tance of the Court Secretary, Baron von Zemskall, a good ’cellist, 
who remained devoted to the composer to the end of his life, and was 
ready to undertake any service, from cutting his quill pens to engaging 
his servants. That Beethoven took advantage of his good nature is 
evident from the numerous letters Zemskall so faithfully preserved. 

Partly because of his uncompromising character, partly because he 
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was imbued with the democratic ideals then spreading all over Europe, 
Beethoven treated even his aristocratic friends with a lack of ceremony 
and consideration which sometimes degenerated into rudeness. Yet, 
such was the charm of his personality and the spell of the genius that 
radiated from him, that they were always ready to forgive him; indeed 
some of the nobles who were accustomed to servility may have been 
amused by the novelty of his attitude. 

Haydn, who was then spending most of the year in Vienna, was 
present at a concert at Prince Lichnowsky’s at which Beethoven played 
his first three Piano Sonatas, in which the influence of the older com- 
poser is noticeable. Beethoven gracefully acknowledged his indebted- 
ness by dedicating them to Haydn. They were published as Opus 2. 
His Op. 1, three Piano Trios, were dedicated to Prince Lichnowsky. 
In 1795 Beethoven made his first appearance at a public concert in 
Vienna, when he played his Piano Concerto in B flat major. The 
following year, he went on a concert tour. He played at Prague and 
Nuremberg; thence he went to Berlin; played at Court there and at 
the Singakademie, where his improvisations amazed the audience. He 
now seemed inclined to embark on the career of virtuoso. He wrote 
to his brother Johann, who was an apothecary in Vienna: “T am 
getting on very well. My art wins for me friends and esteem. I am also 
earning a fair amount of money.” 

But the time was hardly propitious; for Napoleon’s campaigns 
were disturbing political conditions all over Europe. Bonn was in the 
hands of the French Republican forces; and military preparations 
were being made all over Austria in 1797. An unusual wave of pat- 
riotism swept over Vienna; it found expression when Haydn’s 
“Emperor's Hymn” was sung publicly in the theatre. Beethoven, 
however, had great admiration for the First Consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, whom he regarded as a Liberator. About that time, he met 
General Bernadotte, French Ambassador to Vienna, who is said to 
have suggested to him the idea of writing the Eroica Symphony, in 
honour of Napoleon, the Hero, who was to free mankind. 

That Beethoven was appreciated in the highest ranks of Viennese 
society is evident from the names of the people to whom his works 
were being dedicated at this period: the Sonate Pathétique to Prince 
Karl Lichnowsky; the First Symphony to Baron van Swieten; his 
B flat major Piano Sonata (Op. 22) to Count von Browne; his Septet 
to the Empress Maria Theresa; and his Six Quartets (Op. 18) to Prince 
Lobkowitz. By the year 1800 he was earning a considerable sum from 
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the publication of his works, and he got excellent terms. He gave a 
concert in April 1800, at which the Septet and his First Symphony 
were performed. They were published the following year by Hof- 
meister of Leipzig. That year, Karl Czerny, then ten years old, became 
a pupil of Beethoven. 

But, just then, that physical infirmity, the deafness, which had been 
threatening for some time, and which was to darken the second half 
of his life, became more pronounced. He realized that there was little 
hope of a cure, and that the profession of pianist, in which he was 
gaining a great reputation, would inevitably be closed to him. 

The following Summer (1801), he went to stay at a little country 
place near Schénbrunn, where, besides composing two Violin Sonatas 
(Op. 23 and 24) and some Piano Sonatas (including the “Moonlight” 
and the ‘“‘Pastoral’”’), he worked at his Oratorio, “The Mount of 
Olives” (Christus am Oelberge). He knew by now that he was doomed 
to become deaf. But he hid his great misfortune from all but a few 
intimate friends such as Wegeler and Karl Amenda, a student of 
theology and a good amateur violinist, whose acquaintance he had 
made some years before in Vienna. To the latter he wrote that 
Summer: “How often I wish you were with me, for your Beethoven 
is living an unhappy life... . My noblest faculty, my hearing, has 
greatly deteriorated.” A few weeks later, he wrote to Franz Wegeler: 
“T am living a wretched life . . . because it is impossible for me to say 
to people ‘I am deaf’. If I belonged to any other profession, it would 
be easier. I will as far as possible defy my fate. .. . I live only in my 
music. . . . I frequently work on three or four compositions at the 
same time.” 

But, soon afterwards, although his hearing was “‘not in the least 
improved”, the cloud of melancholy in which he had been enveloped 
seemed to be lifting. He wrote to Wegeler: “My life is again somewhat 
pleasanter.... You can scarcely imagine what a dreary, sad life I have 
led during the past two years. My weak hearing always seemed to me 
like a ghost. . . . This change has been brought about by a charming 
maiden, who loves me, and whom I love.’ Beethoven does not 
mention her name; but adds: “Unfortunately, she is not of my station 
in life.” It is generally supposed that the “charming maiden” was his 
pupil, Giulietta Guicciardi, to whom he dedicated the “Moonlight” 
Sonata about this time. But she married Count Gallenberg the 
following year. 

Beethoven used always to spend the Summer and Autumn months 
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in some country place, where he, who so loved Nature, could enjoy 
“the sweet stillness of the woods”. In 1802 he went to Heiligenstadt; 
but not even the beautiful view of the Danube and the distant moun- 
tains could bring him happiness that year. Two calamities had crushed 
him utterly. He had heard of the marriage of the faithless Giulietta; 
and he was forced to accept the fact that his deafness was to be “a 
lasting infirmity”. Overcome by a sense of disaster, he felt that he 
could not live much longer, and he gave vent to his anguish in the 
famous document known as the “‘Heiligenstadt Testament”, which he 
addressed to his brothers. ““My misfortune is doubly painful,” he 
wrote, ‘because it must lead to my being misunderstood... . Forced 
already in my twenty-eighth year to become a philosopher, it is not 
easy; more difficult for an artist than for anyone else. O Divine Being, 
Thou who lookest into my inmost soul, Thou understandest; Thou 
knowest that love for mankind and a desire to do good dwell therein.” 

Shortly before, he had written to Wegeler: “I shall grapple with 
fate; it shall never wholly overcome me.’’ And so, with unconquerable 
energy, he continued to plan his great works. That Summer, at 
Heiligenstadt, he worked at his Second Symphony, in D major, and 
wrote more Piano Sonatas. His music was beginning to reflect the 
greater depth of character and emotion with which his experience of 
life, however sorrowful, was endowing him. For some time past he 
had been dissatisfied with his early works. After he had written the 
“Pastoral” Sonata (Op. 28), Karl Czerny, who had become his pupil 
about that time, quotes Beethoven as saying to the violinist, Krump- 
holz: “From now on I shall travel a new path.’ The three Piano 
Sonatas (Op. 31) are regarded as the first examples of a freer, more 
mature style. 

Beethoven’s correspondence with the publishers, Breitkopf and 
Hartel, began in 1801. They had written asking him for some of his 
compositions. In his reply, he took occasion to remark on the hostile 
attitude taken up by the critics in their Allgemeine Musik Zeitung. 
‘‘Advise your critics,” he says, “to exercise more care and good sense 
with regard to the productions of young authors.’’ And he ends by 
saying: “But now, pax vobiscum—peace between you and me—I would 
never have mentioned a syllable about the matter, had it not been 
done by yourselves.” The celebrated firm were to publish many of 
Beethoven’s works. 

To this period belongs his Oratorio, Christus am Oelberge (The 
Mount of Olives), which was not one of his best works. He produced 
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it, in 1803, at a concert of his own compositions, which included 
the First and Second Symphonies and the Piano Concerto in C minor, 
in which he was the soliost. His programmes were apt to be of a 
formidable length. That year too, his beautiful “Kreutzer” Sonata 
was performed for the first time; Beethoven played the piano part 
and the violinist was Bridgetower. He dedicated the Sonata to Rudolf 
Kreutzer, the French violinist, who had come to Vienna in the suite 
of General Bernadotte; “a good, amiable man,”’ writes Beethoven, 
“who, during his stay here, gave me much pleasure’. Yet, according 
to Berlioz, Kreutzer used not to play this Sonata at his concerts. 

For some years Beethoven had been working on his Eroica Sym- 
phony, which had been inspired by an idealized vision of Napoleon 
Bonaparte as the Liberator, the benefactor of humanity. The mag- 
nificent work was produced in April 1804. It was at first beyond the 
comprehension of the average concert-goer, unaccustomed to music 
of such power and intensity. Prince Lobkowitz, who bought the rights 
of performance, had it given repeatedly, and gradually its beauty was 
recognized. Beethoven had originally dedicated the work to N apoleon; 
but when he heard that the First Consul had been proclaimed Emperor, 
he was so disillusioned and enraged, that he tore up the title page 
which bore the dedication, exclaiming: “He too is only an ordinary 
man. ... He will become a tyrant.” 

That year, Stephan von Breuning made the dangerous experiment 
of sharing an apartment with Beethoven. The composer, who was in 
bad health as the result of his recent anxietics and disappointments, 
was nursed by his devoted friend. But both were highly strung, and 
the inevitable quarrel followed. Beethoven went off to Baden. In 
a letter to their mutual friend, Wegeler, von Breuning shows how well 
he understands Beethoven’s trials and how ready he is to excuse him. 
“You cannot imagine, my dear Weegeler,” he writes, “what a fearful 
effect the gradual loss of his hearing has had upon him. Think of the 
feeling of being unhappy in a man of such a violent temperament.’ 
When the two old friends happened to meet a few months later, they 
became reconciled. 

Becthoven showed his gratitude to another early friend of the 
Bonn days, about that time, when he dedicated his Piano Sonata in 
C (Op. 53) to Count Waldstein. Soon afterwards, another admirer, 
Baron Pasqualati, offered him an apartment in his house; and though 
Beethoven often went to live elsewhere, his rooms there were always 
kept ready for him. 
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Probably the most exacting work he ever undertook was his only 
opera, Fidelio, which he first entitled Leonora. Schikaneder, who had 
produced Mozart’s The Magic Flute, had commissioned it for his theatre. 
For nearly two years, Beethoven worked at the opera which he was 
to call his ‘‘crown of martyrdom’. When it was ready for production, 
in the Autumn of 1805, the French had occupied Vienna. It was an 
unpropitious time to perform a work of such originality and difficulty. 
The rehearsals went badly. The singers, who were accustomed to being 
consulted about their arias, made great complaints; but Beethoven 
refused to change his music. He found the rehearsals ‘“‘the most dis- 
tressing thing in the world”; and declared that the music was “bungled” 
on purpose. But, remarkable to relate, although the Emperor and the 
aristocracy had abandoned Vienna, and Napoleon had taken up his 
quarters at Schénbrunn, the rehearsals went forward; and Fidelio was 
produced on the 20th November, to an audience which consisted 
chiefly of French officers and soldiers. 

It was not a success and was withdrawn after three performances. 
Apart from the political conditions, the work needed revision. A group 
of Beethoven’s friends met at Prince Lichnowsky’s and, after many 
hours’ discussion, induced him to agree to some alterations. The Opera, 
shortened to two acts, and preceded by the Overture Leonora (No. 3), 
was performed the following Spring, and received with greater 
appreciation. But Beethoven, who was his own worst enemy, quar- 
relled with the Theatre Director, Baron Braun, with the result that 
the performances were stopped, and Fidelio was not given again for 
several years. 

Beethoven’s six first String Quartets (Op. 18), written in 1800, 
show a natural-affinity ~with~those of his predecessors Haydn and 
Mozart. The next series, the three Quartets (Op. 59), written in 1806, 
for the Russian Ambassador, Count Rasoumowsky, a relative of the 
Lichnowsky family, display the skill and individuality of the mature 
artist. 

He was invited to spend part of that summer in Hungary at the 
house of Count Franz von Brunswick, who had become an intimate 
friend of his. The Count’s sister, Therese, a woman of fine character, 
was there too. Beethoven had known and admired her for years. Like 
her cousin, Giulietta Guicciardi, she had been a pupil of his. They 
became engaged that Summer; but, owing to Beethoven’s indecision— 
which may have been partly due to their difference in rank, then a 
very important element—the engagement was broken off. Therese 
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never married; she died, at an advanced age, as a Canoness in a convent. 
Although some regard Giulietta as the “Immortal Beloved” to whom 
Beethoven wrote the love letter (of uncertain date) that was found in 
his writing-desk after his death, many of the principal authorities are 
of opinion that the famous letter was written to Therese von Bruns- 
wick. It was for her that he composed the Sonata in F sharp major 
(Op. 78); and to her brother, Count Franz, he dedicated the beautiful 
Appassionata Sonata (Op. $7). From the Brunswicks’ country house 
he went on to stay in Silesia with Prince Lichnowsky. A number of 
French officers were quartered in the house; when Beethoven was 
asked to play for them, he made a scene, and left immediately for 
Vienna. 

Several remarkable compositions belong to the years 1806 and 
1807. His Symphonies No. 4 (in B flat major), No. § (in C minor) and 
No. 6 (the “‘Pastoral”) followed closely on one another. Another 
important work was the Mass in C major, which he wrote for Haydn’s 
patron, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. It was performed for the first 
time at Esterhaz, and was to have been dedicated to the Prince. But 
owing to a misunderstanding, Beethoven took offence at some 
incident that occurred there, and dedicated the printed score to Prince 
Kinsky. 

He was now to make the acquaintance of a member of the Imperial 
Family, the Archduke Rudolph; a nephew of Marie Antoinette and 
of his first patron, the Elector Max Franz of Cologne. The Archduke 
became his pupil and always remained his firm friend. Strangely 
enough, in spite of his fame, Beethoven had not been granted any 
Court appointment. Consequently, when Napoleon’s brother, Jerome 
Bonaparte, invited him to go to Kassel as his Kapellmeister, in 1808, 
Beethoven was ready to consider the proposal, loth though he was to 
leave Vienna. But, rather than let him go, the Archduke Rudolph, 
Prince Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky arranged to pay him a yearly 
salary, as long as he remained in Austria. Beethoven gladly accepted. 

For years past, N apoleon’s campaigns had been playing havoc with 
political conditions in Europe. Wars, sieges, and the occupation of 
Vienna by French troops, had their repercussions also on Beethoven’s 
life and creative work. Vienna was again besieged in the Spring of 
1809; and early in May, before the French marched in, the Archduke 
Rudolph left with the Imperial Court. As a farewell to the Archduke, 
Beethoven wrote his Piano Sonata ‘“‘Les Adieux, |’Absence et le 
Retour’ (Op. 81a). To him also he dedicated the Piano Concerto in 
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E flat major, known as the ‘“Emperor’’ Concerto, which he managed 
to write in spite of the distressing conditions in which he lived. But 
he was never free from the urge to compose, “‘to translate into tones,” 
as he said, ‘the moods that sound and roar and storm about me, until 
L have set them down in notes.”’ 

Like Haydn, who died that month, Beethoven suffered intensely 
from the turmoil of war. During the bombardment, he took refuge in 
the cellar of his brother Kaspar Karl’s house. He wrote that Summer 
to his publishers, Breitkopf and Hartel: “We have passed through 


a great deal of misery. . . . The whole course of events has affected me 
body and soul; nor can I have the enjoyment of country life, so 
indispensable to me. . . . What a disturbing, wild life all around me, 


nothing but drums, cannons, misery of all sorts.”’ In the same letter, he 
shows his interest in his great predecessors, asking the firm to send him 
the scores of works by Haydn, Mozart, John Sebastian and Emanuel 
Bach. Several of his works were published by Breitkopf and Hartel 
that year, including the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, the Sonata for 
’Cello and Piano in A, and two Piano Trios which he dedicated to » 
Countess Erdédy, at whose house he often stayed since his quarrel 
with Lichnowsky. 

The following year, when he composed incidental music to 
Goethe’s Egmont and set some of his songs for soprano and piano, he 
met Goethe’s young friend, the poetess Bettina Brentano, and was 
greatly attracted by her. “No finer Spring than the present one,” he 
wrote her. “I say that, and I also feel it, because I have made your 
acquaintance. . . . I at once perceived that you belonged to a different 
world from this absurd one.”’ He asked her to speak of him to Goethe 
and tell him to go and hear his symphonies. 

The two great artists met in the summer of 1812 at the Bohemian 
Spa, Téplitz, where kings and statesmen came together that year to 
discuss the political situation. Napoleon had embarked on the Russian 
Campaign which was to bring about his downfall. Beethoven was 
touchingly pleased with the manner in which Goethe received him. 
“How patient the great man was with me!” he said. But, though each 
admired the other’s art, their personalities were utterly different. 
Beethoven soon became critical. ‘“Court air suits Goethe more than 
becomes a poet,” he wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel. “How can one 
laugh at the ridiculous things virtuosi do, when poets, who ought to 
be the principal teachers of a nation, forget everything for the sake of 
this glitter.” 
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Goethe’s impressions also ended in disappointment. He first writes 
in his Diary: “Spent the evening at Beethoven’s house, he plays most 
beautifully.” He describes the composer as “‘the most self-contained 
and sincere artist” he has ever met. But the polished courtier criticized 
Beethovern’s attitude to life. He says: “Unfortunately, he is an utterly 
untamed personality. Though he is not altogether wrong in regarding 
the world as a detestable place.” But there was some excuse for 
Beethoven’s pessimism that Summer. He was wretchedly unhappy, for 
his hearing was getting rapidly worse. Sadly, he admonished himself 
that he must accept his fate with “absolute submission’’; for, in future, 
there can be no happiness for him except in his art. 

It was during that Summer that he wrote the charming letter to 
the little girl Emilie M., who prized him above all other composers. 
“Do not snatch the laurel wreaths from Handel, Haydn, Mozart,” 
writes Beethoven, “‘they are entitled to them; as yet I am not.” He 
encourages her to ask him anything she wants to know. “The true 
artist is not proud, he unfortunately sees that art has no limits; he feels 
darkly how far he is from the goal.” One would like to know if 
Emilie wrote again, but there are no other letters to her in the 
Beethoven Correspondence. 

The next few years brought the composer many triumphs. In 
1814 Fidelio was revived with a revised libretto; Beethoven had re- 
written portions of the opera, and the production was a great success. 
That year was perhaps the climax of his artistic career. His general 
health was better, and he was able to lead a more active life. When the 
Congress of Vienna brought notabilities from all over Europe to the 
city that winter, no monarch received more attention than Beethoven. 
His reputation had spread far and wide; all were anxious to meet him. 
He himself sent out to royalties and other exalted personages invita- 
tions to his concerts at the halls which the Austrian Government had 
put at his disposal; and his Seventh Symphony and the Battle of 
Vittoria (or Wellington’s Victory) evoked the greatest enthusiasm. 

Beethoven made two new and very good friends at this period. 
One was the violinist, Anton Schindler, with whom he became very 
intimate, and to whom we owe many details of Beethoven’s life. The 
other was Frau Nanette Streicher, the wife of the Viennese piano 
manufacturer, Johann Andreas Streicher. She herself was a pianist and 
the daughter of Johann Stein of Augsburg, a well-known maker of 
pianos and organs. This kind and practical lady was horrified at the 
state of Beethoven’s household. She told Schindler that she found him 
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“in a pitiable condition. He had no good clothing and was very 
short of linen.” The composer, who was quite incapable of coping 
with domestic affairs, appealed to her henceforward in his frequent 
domestic difficulties, and she was always ready to help. Given his 
deafness and his inexperience, he must have been at the mercy of 
unscrupulous servants; but he was probably not an easy master to 
serve. 

Over sixty letters written by Beethoven to Nanette Streicher have 
been preserved; and they show us how much he came to count on her 
assistance in all his housekeeping problems. In one letter, he writes: 
“You must often appear unexpectedly at dinner-time like a saving 
angel, so as to take stock of what we have.”’ Again, after he had given 
notice to an unsatisfactory maid, he says: “The conscious criminal got 
her sentence today; she behaved like Casar under Brutus’ dagger, 
only with this difference: that in the first case there was truth at the 
bottom, but in her case, hopeless perfidy.’’ In the middle of a letter 
about a housekeeper, he begs Frau Streicher to ask her husband “‘to be 
kind enough to prepare a pianoforte especially adapted to my weak 
hearing; I want the tone to be as strong as possible.” It is said that the 
Streicher pianos were considerably improved, thanks to the suggestions 
offered by Beethoven. 

As his hearing grew worse, he gave up most of his pupils, but 
continued giving lessons to the Archduke Rudolph. Beethoven’s 
collected letters contain a great many that were addressed to the 
Archduke, and although they were mostly notes, excusing himself for 
not being able to keep his appointments on the score of ill-health, they 
were evidently carefully preserved. 

During the year 1815, the political world was chiefly concerned 
with Napoleon’s escape from Elba, and the results of his subsequent 
defeat at Waterloo. That same year, Beethoven underwent some ~ 
painful personal experiences that deeply influenced his life. Another 
quarrel with Stephan von Breuning, much more serious than any 
previous falling-out, separated these old friends for many years. 
Eleven years later, Beethoven was to ask his pardon. “I know I have 
torn your heart,” he wrote; “forgive me for distressing you. I have 
suffered myself as much as you have.” 

The death of his brother Kaspar Karl, that Autumn, whereby 
Beethoven eventually became the guardian of his unworthy nephew, 
Karl, was a disaster which overshadowed the remainder of the com- 
poser’s life. Beethoven was, of course, quite unfitted to take charge of 
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any child; and Karl, who was then between eight and nine years old, 
grew up a commonplace, unreliable young man. Yet Beethoven had 
a deep (perhaps an exaggerated) affection for the boy whom he called 
“my son”’ and treated as such. Although Karl’s mother was alive, 
Beethoven claimed the custody of the child, on the grounds that her 
influence would be harmful. There were several lawsuits between 
them, but in the end, unfortunately for himself, Beethoven was 
victorious. For some years, a great deal of Beethoven’s time was taken 
up with arranging for the education of his nephew. He first sent him 
to an Institute kept by Giannastasio del Rio, and had him taught the 
piano by Karl Czerny, who had been Beethoven’s own pupil. After 
a couple of years, he took Karl to live with him and engaged a tutor; 
but the experiment did not work well and some months later the boy 
was sent to another private school. 

But, although such disturbing incidents hampered Beethoven’s 
creative activity for a time, he was already engaged upon his Ninth 
Symphony in 1817. The following year, he began to compose his Mass 
in D major—the Missa Solennis—for the Archduke Rudolph, who had 
been appointed Archbishop of Olmiitz. And between 1818 and 1822 
he wrote his last great Piano Sonatas: the Hammerklavier (Op. 106), 
the E major (Op. 109), the A flat major (Op. 110) and the C minor 
(Op. 111). 

In these, he expresses all the emotional and intellectual intensity 
of his remarkable personality. Long before, he had abandoned the 
formal structure of Haydn and Mozart; he had broken the mould 
which he had originally adopted. With Beethoven, the Sonata form 
gradually loses its rigid outlines; becomes freer and bigger; there are 
no conventional passages linking the themes; everything is significant. 
Beethoven achieves a wonderful organic unity between the subjects 
and between the movements; he introduces a great variety of keys 
and uses daring modulations. 

His free use of the fugal and variation forms is a characteristic of 
these last piano sonatas. In the Hammerklavier Sonata, the last Allegro 
is based on a free three-part Fugue; and the beautiful Op. 110 (A flat 
major) has a very original last movement, in which an Arioso 
dolente alternates with a Fugue and its inversion. Beethoven uses the 
variation form for the last movements of both the Op. 109 (E major) 
and the magnificent Op. 111 (C minor), his last Sonata, which seems 
to express his philosophy of life; beginning, as it does with a violent 
sense of struggle, and ending with a lovely calm Adagio, whose theme 
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he embroiders with elaborate variations. In the Hammerklavier Sonata 
we have one of those characteristic Scherzos with which, long before, 
he had replaced the outworn Minuet. For, even in the darkest years 
of his life, he needed some form in which to express his vitality, and 
the joy that was never quite quenched by misfortune. We find the 
same note in his Ninth Symphony, with its delightful Scherzo, and his 
setting of Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy”, which had haunted him ever since 
his Bonn days. 

Beethoven succeeded in utilizing the Classical Sonata to express 
his deepest emotions. He was the first composer to indicate expression 
marks, and insisted that they should be faithfully executed by his 
interpreters. He heralds the Romantic era of which the nineteenth 
century was to see so many exponents; and by conferring such freedom 
‘on the Classical Sonata, he made it a vehicle for the Romantic com- 
posers who followed him. He who often gave his improvisations the 
form of the sonata was able to bestow on his sonatas the freshness 
and freedom of an extemporization. 

In 1818, the year he began this last group of sonatas, he received 
a present of a grand piano from Thomas Broadwood. As he knew no 
English, he acknowledged the gift in his usual rudimentary French, 
promising to send the donor the first-fruits of the inspiration the piano 
would bring him. The instrument bore the inscription: “Hoc instru- 
mentum est Thomee Broadwood (Londoni) donum, propter ingenium 
illustrissimum Beethoven.” 

When he had first begun to gain a reputation as a virtuoso in 
Vienna, Beethoven had intended to travel and give concerts in other 
towns and countries. Then, his growing deafness had made him aban- 
don all thoughts of such a career. But now that his works were becom- 
ing known abroad, the idea seems to have recurred to him. His friend 
and former pupil, Ferdinand Ries, who was then living in London, 
suggested his coming there. Beethoven wrote him, in the Spring of 
1819, that it was impossible for him to go just then; but that ““Com- 
missions from the Philharmoni¢ Society would be very welcome’”’. 
Shortly afterwards he wrote again to Ries: “Please ask Neate not to 
make known the many small works which I gave him, until I myself 
go to London. I certainly hope to do so next winter.” Charles Neate 
was an English musician whom Beethoven had met a few years 
previously in Vienna and who was later director of the Philharmonic 
Society. Neate invited Beethoven to go to London in the Autumn of 
1824, and his old friend, Anton Schindler, was to have accompanied 
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- him, but, in spite of all his plans, he was never to make the journey to 


London. 

For some years past, Beethoven had been working on his Mass in 
D major, the Missa Solennis. It had been originally intended forthe 
ceremony of the installation of his friend, the Archduke Rudolph, as 
Archbishop of Olmiitz, in 1820. But the great work was not actually 
finished until 1823, three years too late. During the same period he had 
slowly perfected his stupendous Choral Symphony, the Ninth and 
last. In the meantime, however, Rossini’s operas had captured Vienna, 
and so potent was the spell of the famous Italian, that Beethoven found 
difficulty in producing his great masterpieces. 

When, however, it became known that he was planning to have 
them performed in Berlin, the musical élite of Vienna protested. 
Eventually, thanks to the efforts of Prince Lichnowsky, and a number 
of prominent Viennese musicians, Beethoven was able to produce the 
Choral Symphony and parts of the Missa Solennis at the Kartnerthor 
Theatre in May 1824. It was on that occasion that, as he was evidently 
quite oblivious of the deafening applause that broke out at the end of 
the concert, a friend made him turn round to witness the enthusiasm 
of the audience. 

For some time past, when Beethoven wished to communicate with 
others, he had used Conversation Books, in which his visitors wrote 
down what they wished to say to him. These books contain much 
interesting information; but, unfortunately, Beethoven’s replies are 
rarely recorded. 

His nephew Karl’s behavour was causing him a great deal of worry 
about this time, and his own health was poor. He took refuge from 
his troubles in his work, and he began that year the wonderful series 
of his last String Quartets, in which his spirit seems to soar to mystical 
heights. His inspiration was never richer. He had said, a couple of years 
earlier, to the young musician, Louis Schlésser: “You ask me where 
I get my ideas. I cannot tell you with certainty; they come unsum- 
moned, directly and indirectly. I could seize them with my hands, 
out in the open air, in the woods, while walking in the silence of the 
night, early in the morning; incited by moods, which are translated 
by the poet into words, by me into tones.” And he had written to 
Nanette Streicher, when she was at Baden: “If you wander through 
the mysterious fir-woods, think that it was there Beethoven often 
poetized or, as it is called, composed.” 

He spent some time in the country during those years when he was 
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engaged on the last String Quartets. But, though Nature still filled 
him with joy and inspiration, there is a new, more spiritual element in 
this music which is possibly the result of his intensive study of the 
liturgy of the Mass, and of Palestrina’s works—which were his ideal in 
Church Music—during the years he had spent on his Missa Solennis. 

The Quartet in E flat major (Op. 127), finished late in 1824, shows 
a certain kinship with those he had written some fourteen years 
earlier: the “Harp” Quartet (Op. 74) and the F minor (Op. 95); but 
it ushers in those remarkable last works: the Quartets in A minor, 
B flat major, C sharp minor and F major. Like much of Bach’s 

‘music, these quartets were so far in advance of the standards of the 
period, that they remained for long uncomprehended, and have only 
been generally appreciated in recent times. Those who first heard them 
realized that this was “music of the future’’. “Your genius is centuries in 
advance,” wrote the Russian Prince Galitzin, who had commissioned 
the first three of these last five String Quartets, and to whom 
Beethoven dedicated them. ) 

The last two Quartets were written in the Summer and Autumn of 
1826, a period connected with one of the most tragic incidents in the 
composer’s life: his nephew’s attempted suicide, because he had failed 
in his University examinations. Beethoven was utterly overcome both 
by the deed and the disgrace it involved. There was a police enquiry, 
which Beethoven dreaded all the more because his nephew’s mode of 
life did not bear examination. 

It was decided that since Karl had no desire to study, he should 
become a soldier. Before he entered the army, the uncle and nephew 
went to spend the Autumn with Beethoven’s brother Johann, who 
had bought a little property in the country, at Gneixendorf, near 
Vienna. There, in his favourite surroundings, amid woods and fields, 
Beethoven finished his last Quartet, in F major (Op. 135); and he wrote 
a new last movement for his B flat major Quartet (Op. 130), composed 
the previous year. He published the original finale, the Great Fugue, 
separately; this was the last work he dedicated to his friend the 
Archduke Rudolph. 

Beethoven, who had always been preoccupied about his nephew’s 
future, since he had little to leave him, tried to induce his brother 
Johann to promise to make Karl his heir. The two brothers quarrelled 
violently on the subject in the month of December; with the result 
that, in spite of the intensely cold weather, Beethoven left his brother’s 
house, and set out immediately for Vienna, taking Karl with him. 
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When they got to the Schwarzspanierhaus, Beethoven had to take to 
his bed with pneumonia, after which dropsy set in. He never recovered, 
though he lived for another three months. 

When the unsatisfactory nephew was called to his regiment, early 
in January, some of Beethoven’s good friends of earlier days came to 
look after him. The most devoted were Stephan von Breuning, his 
young son, Gerhard, a boy of fourteen, and Anton Schindler; they 
never deserted him in those last months of his life. To distract him 
during his long illness, Johann Stumpff, a German friend who lived 
in London, sent him Handel’s complete works, which gave him great 
pleasure. Another friend brought him some of Schubert’s songs, 
which, strange to say, he had never heard or seen, although the young 
composer, who had been born in Vienna thirty years before, had lived 
there all his life. Beethoven was delighted with the songs. “Truly, 
Schubert_has the divine fire!” he exclaimed. caked: 

During those months of enforced idleness, financial troubles 
oppressed Beethoven. In the end, overwhelmed by worry, he took 
advantage of the fact that the London Philharmonic Society had 
promised him a Benefit Concert some time previously. He wrote on 
the subject to the conductor, Sir George Smart, and also to Moscheles, 
who had recently settled in London. To Smart, he wrote: ““As you 
know, I am living only on the proceeds of the works of my brain, and 
I shall not be able to think of writing anything for a long time to come, 
and my income is so insignificant that I can scarcely pay the half-year’s 
rent of my house with it.” For some time there was no reply. But, 
a week before his death, Beethoven received £100 on account from 
the Philharmonic Society, which eased the dying man’s anxiety. In 
his acknowledgement to Moscheles, which he dictated to Schindler, 
Beethoven thanked the Society “for their sympathy and help. Tell these 
worthy men that if, God restores me to health, I shall try to give a 
practical proof of my gratitude . . . and that I leave it to the Society to 
choose what I shall write for them. A whole sketched Symphony, the 
Tenth, is in my desk.” 

He continuted to work on the proposed Tenth Symphony during 
his last days. He is said to have also planned a Requiem, perhaps 
with a premonition of his approaching end. Several of his musical 
friends came to see him: Nanette Streicher and her husband, Czerny, 
Schuppanzigh, Hummel, and Ferdinand Hiller, then fifteen years old. 
Schubert also visited him, and was recognized by Beethoven, but he 
was no longer able to speak. Although some of Beethoven’s later 
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portraits make him look an old man, he was only fifty-six_years 
old_ when-he.died,.on March 26th, 1827. 

~ Thirty-six years earlier, without any friends to mourn him, Mozart 
had been cast into a pauper’s grave. Beethoven’s funeral procession 
took an hour and a half to pass from his home in the Schwarzspanier- 
haus to the Church of the Friars Minor. Among the torchbearers was 
Schubert. Other Funeral services were held some days later in the 
Augustinian Church and the Karlskirche. In the former, Mozart’s 
Requiem was sung; in the latter, Cherubini’s. 

” No composer accomplished such a remarkable evolution in the art 
of music as did Beethoven. Starting out with the conventional Sonata 
form, objective in its general content, he succeeded, within the frame- 
work of this structure, in giving expression to the loftiest thoughts 
and the most intense emotions, with an amazing veracity and vitality; 
soaring, in his last masterpieces, to sublime heights, whence he seems 
to gaze on an invisible world. As Wagner says: “His inward joy 
illuminates everything around him. Itis as if he were listening to strains 
of unearthly music.” 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY, 
AND OF THE INFLUENCE OF GERMAN MUSIC IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


WViValeas Beethoven, as with Bach, a musical era attained its highest 


stage of development. But Bach’s magnificent climax marked 
also the end of the flowering of German contrapuntal music, whose 
origins reach back into the distant past; and his successors were forced 
to seek some new mode of expression, more in keeping with the spirit 
of their epoch. Beethoven, on the other hand, after perfecting and ex- 
panding the Symphony, the Sonata, the String Quartet and the other 
kindred forms, which Haydn and Mozart had handed on to him, 
evolved from this classical structure a novel, freer style, which opened up 
fresh horizons, and prepared the way for nineteenth-century develop- 
ments. Beethoven is, in fact, the link between the symphonic music of 
Haydn and Mozart and the art of the Romantic era. For he himself had 
come under the influence of the new artistic ideals which had been 
first expressed in German poetry, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, by the von Schlegel brothers, Ludwig Tieck, and their 
followers. Yet, while enlarging its scope, Beethoven had kept intact the 
splendid classical structure. After him, the wave of Romanticism swept 
in tumultuously, almost obliterating the outlines of the classical forms, 
even when composers nominally adhered to them. 

Already, during Beethoven’s lifetime, the Romantic movement in 
music had had notable representatives, though they were over- 
shadowed by his mighty personality. When Carl Maria von Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz was produced in Berlin, in 1821, an entirely novel type 
of music made its appearance: the Romantic Opera. The composer's 
early life and environment influenced his artistic development. He 
belonged to a good family in reduced circumstances. His father, who 
made his living as an itinerant theatrical manager, travelled in various 
parts of Germany, bringing his wife and son with him. As the boy 
showed talent, his father, who was a good amateur musician, taught 
him all he knew, and saw to it that he received more solid instruction 
whenever their stay in a larger town permitted. They stopped for 
some time at Salzburg, when young Weber was ten years old, and there 
he had lessons from Joseph Haydn’s brother, Michael. Later on, in 
Vienna, he studied with Abt Vogler, and through him he became 
interested in German Folk song, which was to influence the melodic 
element in his operas. 

Weber’s travels through Germany had brought him into contact 
with many musicians and writers who were in touch with the artistic 
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life of that important epoch, the early nineteenth century, which 
witnessed such a remarkable intellectual revolution: when medizval 
literature was once more studied, old Folk poems and music revived; 
when legendary lore opened up the wonders of a half-forgotten faery 
world, In this atmosphere, Weber found inspiration for his Romantic 
Operas. Although they were such a contrast to the Italian style, still 
in vogue, they won him brilliant successes: in Berlin, on the pro- 
duction of Der Freischiitz in 1821; in Vienna, where Euryanthe was 
given two years later; and in London, for which Oberon had been 
commissioned by the Covent Garden Theatre. These works, which 
caused a revolution in the operatic style, are rarely heard nowadays; 
but the Overtures to these three operas have maintained their popu- 
larity as concert items. They show Weber’s skill in describing Nature 
in music, and his mastery in the use of orchestral effects. 

To this new school of German Romantic Opera belonged the 
violinist, Louis Spohr; and also Heinrich Marschner, who, like Weber, 
was successful in rendering the’supernatural and demoniacal atmosphere 
of German legends. One of the most famous musicians of the nine- 
teenth century also came under this influence: Richard Wagner, who, 
at the age of ten, heard Der Freischiitz, which made a great impression 
on him. When he began to compose, he adopted Weber’s dramatic 
style of orchestration; though he developed it considerably in his 
future operas, the plots of which were also to be based on Sagas, 
Legends and medizval subjects. 

Even outside the sphere of Opera, the Romantic spirit hada remark- 
able effect on the development of all forms of music at this period. 
Schubert, who died a year and a half after Beethoven, had already 
written most of his lovely music during the lifetime of the great 
composer he so much admired, but whom he was too timid to ap- 
proach until it was too late to profit by personal contact. Of the vast 
amount of music Schubert composed, many works were written in 
the classical forms. He wrote nine Symphonies, but only the last two 
have remained part of the usual concert repertoire: the C major, 
and the ‘‘Unfinished” Symphony, in B minor. In these, and in his 
Chamber Music—the Octet, the Piano Quintet, the String Quintet, 
his fifteen String Quartets, the Pianoforte Trios and Sonatas—he 
adopts the general plan of the classical forms; but the musical content 
is different, owing to the strong emotional element he introduces and 
the lyrical quality of his melody. His inspiration is so rich and spon- 
taneous, that he can hardly restrain its flow; especially as he lacked 
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~ Beethoven’s conciseness and sense of proportion. Consequently, his 
smaller piano works, such as the Impromptus, which are more suited to 
his style, are superior to his Sonatas, in spite of all the beautiful material 
they contain. 

Above all, he poured a wealth of melody into his marvellous Lieder, 
a form in which Schubert was a pioneer, and which was one of the 
most admirable manifestations of the German Romantic period. These 
Lieder were inspired by the poems the German writers of that day 
were pouring forth in such profusion; and the spirit of which Schubert 
seemed to grasp intuitively. Few of his songs were known during his 
lifetime; for the schoolmaster’s son had no powerful patrons to help 
him. Yet, he wrote over six hundred Lieder—most of which are very 
beautiful—to poems by Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Miiller and others. 
His melodies and rhythms often have a quality that recalls the 
Folk song, while the accompaniments are perfect works of art. So 
spontaneous was his genius that, as Schumann said: “Everything he 
touched turned to music”. Yet, during his lifetime—even though he 
asked for no fee—music publishers refused to print his songs because 
he was “an unknown composer”. When Schumann discovered the 
C major Symphony in Vienna, in 18 38—ten years after Schubert’s 
death—he sent it to Mendelssohn, who, realizing that it was a master- 
piece, produced the Symphony at Leipzig (this was nine years after his 
revival of Bach’s long-forgotten St. Matthew Passion). When Franz 
Schubert’s name then became known—too late for the composer to 
enjoy his fame—such an astonishing flood of Lieder began to appear, 
that a critic expressed deep suspicion of “the posthumous industry 
of the song-writer, F. Schubert’. 

By the third decade of the nineteenth century, the Romantic 
movement in music was in full swing. Beethoven himself, the great 
classicist, had inaugurated it, Weber with his Operas, and Schubert 
with his Lieder, had firmly established the new style. The next genera- 
tion of musicians, born early in the century: Mendelssohn (1809), 
Schumann (1810), Liszt (1811) and Wagner (1813), were to give a 
fresh impetus to Romanticism; while adhering, some in a greater, some 
in a lesser, degree, to the tenets of their classical predecessors. After 
them, Bruckner (1824), Brahms (1833), and, later still, Mahler (1860), 
Hugo Wolf (1860) and Richard Strauss (1864), brought new elements 
to music, while preserving many old characteristics of the art that had 
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The young generation of German musicians grew up in a new 
world, in which social conditions were different. With rare exceptions, 
music, in the eighteenth century, had centred in the big courts, in the 
palaces and castles of the aristocracy. By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the old order had changed. The nobles no longer 
occupied such a predominant position in the political and social world; 
and, in most cases, their possessions were considerably reduced. They 
no longer maintained their little orchestras or quartet groups; and until 
new organizations replaced the private patron, it was hard for the 
musician to make his way. Beethoven’s success was largely due to his 
princely patrons; Schubert, born a generation later, and faced with 
the new conditions, never found one. Without the help and encourage- 
ment of his faithful group of young friends, he would never have been 
able to give up his post as schoolmaster; and the world would have 
been the poorer by a multitude of lovely works. 

The first new star to rise on the musical horizon after Schubert 
was Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The son of a wealthy Berlin 
banker, who encouraged his musical talent, young Mendelssohn began 
life with every material advantage. Already, as a child, he received an 
excellent musical education. He studied both the piano and the violin, 
and began to take lessons in composition at the age of eight. The 
weekly concerts which his father organized at their own house 
enabled him to produce his earliest works as soon as they were written; 
he was even provided with a private orchestra. He met the best-known 
musicians of that day: Cherubini, Weber, whom he greatly admired, 
Moscheles, from whom he had piano lessons; all three were in contact 
with Beethoven, whom Mendelssohn did not know, though he had 
already written his Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, when he 
was seventeen years old, the year before Beethoven died. 

As a conductor, a branch of his art in which he made a name, 
Mendelssohn did a great work for music when, in 1829, he conducted 
a performance of John Sebastian Bach’s long-neglected St. Matthew 
Passion at the Berlin Singakademie: Later, he was appointed director of 
the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig and helped to make the town one 
of the chief music centres in Germany. His reputation as a composer 
was very much greater in his lifetime than it is today. Although he 
belonged to the Romantic era, his early training had made him feel 
the influence of the classical school more deeply than most of his 
contemporaries. Yet he did not maintain the logical unity which 
informs the works of the great classicists. Little of his Chamber music, 
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~ once so popular, is to be heard nowadays. Perhaps his chief contri- 
bution to the Romantic style was in the sphere of descriptive, or 
programme, music: one of the most characteristic elements in his 
Hebrides Overture, the ‘Scottish’ Symphony, and the incidental music 
to Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which are still among 
the most popular of his works. 

Robert Schumann, Mendelssohn’s junior by a year, was to enrich 
Romantic music with new elements. His father was a publisher and 
bookseller at Zwickau (Saxony), and the boy grew up in a literary 
atmosphere. He was taught the piano and composition by a local 
organist, and made such progress that his father wished to send him to 
study with Weber (in 1825). But the latter could not accept him as a 
pupil, as he was about to leave for London, to produce his Oberon at 
Covent Garden; and the following year both Weber and Schumann’s 
father died. His mother, fearing the uncertainty of a musical career 
for her son, decided to send Robert to Leipzig University as a Law 
student. 

Like most young men of literary tastes, Schumann was strongly 
attracted by the Romantic writers of the day. Before entering the 
University, he made a pilgrimage to Bayreuth, which had been the 
home of Jean-Paul Richter, a poet whose whimsical, melancholy 
imagination was to influence Schumann’s artistic outlook. At Munich, 
soon afterwards, he met the poet Heine, whose verses he interpreted 
so wonderfully in his Lieder. 

While studying at the University, he did not abandon music. He 
took piano lessons from Friedrich Wieck, whose daughter Clara he 
was to marry later. But as time went on his desire to devote himself 
entirely to music grew stronger. “There are times,” he wrote, ‘““when 
my soul so overflows with melody, that it is impossible to write 
anything down.” Eventually, his mother capitulated. She could hardly 
withstand his pathetic letters. ‘7 am conscious,” he says in one, “of 
possessing a certain creative faculty. But the study of jurisprudence has 
so withered and frozen the flowers of my fancy, that they will never 
again seek the light.” 

Having begun his musical studies as a pianist, he was to write a great 
many works for this instrument which he understood so well. Like 
many of the Romanticists, he was more attracted to Bach than to 
Beethoven. ‘‘Sebastian Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier is my gram- 
mar,” he said. As a composer, he began with short piano pieces, which 
were often inspired by some literary idea, and at the same time full 
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of lyrical charm. He was at first hampered by his lack of sound training 
in composition; and began to study more seriously with Heinrich 
Dorn. 

Schumann and a group of his friends rendered a great service to 
music when they founded a music journal, the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, in Leipzig, in 1833. He was the editor for the next ten years. 
Among the contributors were Heinrich Dorn and Friedrich Wieck; 
and there were occasional articles by an obscure young musician of the 
name of Richard Wagner. For some time past, musical standards had 
been low; but Schumann’s high artistic ideals and sound criticism had 
a definite and lasting influence on musical taste. 

As a young man, Schumann had planned to write books; but they 
never materialized. His literary ideas were expressed in terms of music. 
This gives an original flavour to his compositions, especially to his 
many charming series of piano pieces, such as the Papillons, which 
were inspired by a chapter in Jean-Paul’s Flegeljahre. “T found myself 
at the piano,” wrote Schumann, “‘and one Papillon after another 
came into being.” Similar series were: the Kinderscenen, Kreisleriana, 
the Carnival. His intimate knowledge of the capacity of the piano 
enabled him to produce new and effective tone colours in his piano 
works. 

His Symphonies, on the other hand, which contain so much 
melodic beauty, are marred by his imperfect orchestral technique. 
His Chamber music is most successful in works that include the piano, 
like the A minor Quartet (Op. 41), the E flat major Quintet (Op. 144), 
the Piano Trio (Op. 63), and the Concerto in A minor for Piano and 
Orchestra, which ranks amongst the best works of this type. He wrote 
it for Clara Wieck, who had become a famous pianist. In spite of her 
father’s objections, she married Schumann in 1840. 

Meanwhile, during a visit to Vienna, he had become familiar with 
Schubert’s songs. They filled him with enthusiasm and a desire to 
emulate the great Lieder writer. The year of his marriage, he wrote 
over a hundred, to words mostly by Heine, Eichendorff and Chamisso. 
In his songs Schumann carries on the tradition of Schubert; and, apart 
from his piano pieces, they are his most artistic works, being full of 
deep poetic feeling. 

During the latter half of the 1830’s, when Leipzig had become a 
great music centre, with Mendelssohn conductor of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, and Schumann editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, many 
famous musicians visited the town. Among them, Schumann got to 
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~ know three young men, born in the second decade of the century 


within a year or two of one’another, who were to have a great influence 
on contemporary music, and whose fame was to endure. These were: 
the Hungarian, Franz Liszt; Frederic Chopin, the Pole; and Richard 
Wagner, a native of Leipzig. 

Robert Schumann was one of the first to recognize the genius of 
Chopin, whom he met in 1836, when they were both twenty-six 
years old. He wrote to a friend: “The day before yesterday, who 
should come in but Chopin. That was a great pleasure. We spent a 
delightful day. He played a number of his new studies, nocturnes, 
mazurkas, all incomparable.” Chopin, the glory of his native Poland, 
made Paris his home. He, too, was inventing new forms, chiefly for 
the piano, which was then becoming the most important solo instru- 
ment. Like composers in other countries at that period, the romantic 
spirit of the age had brought him into touch with national folk-music, 
from which he borrowed rhythms and harmonies that enriched the 


~ musical idiom and gave his works their characteristic atmosphere. 


Wagner, who was to cause such a revolution in Opera, was also 
often at Leipzig. But Schumann and he did not fraternize. In a letter to 
Mendelssohn, Schumann wrote: ‘He is certainly a clever fellow, full 
of mad ideas, and audacious in the highest dregee.”” But Schumann 
did not live to hear Wagner’s mature works. 

For Liszt, he had, however, great admiration. They understood 
one another from the beginning. “I feel as if I had known you for 
twenty years,” said Liszt to Schumann, soon after their first meeting. 
Of Liszt’s playing, Schumann wrote: “It is no longer pianoforte 
playing of this or that type, but the expression of a daring personality.” 
Liszt’s “daring personality’, coupled with his genius, enabled him to 
conquer Europe, in the mid-nineteenth century, as Beethoven had 
conquered Vienna at the end of the eighteenth. Liszt had had lessons 
from Czerny in Vienna; and when he was twelve years old he had 
been taken to meet Beethoven, whom he had delighted with his 
playing of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues; and for whom he always 
retained a deep veneration. 

Although Weimar became his headquarters from the time he was 
thirty-one years old, Liszt’s experience was cosmopolitan, thanks to 
his European tours and the years he spent in Paris as a young man, 
where his close friend, Chopin, drew him into the group of Romantic 
poets and artists. Liszt’s great technical knowledge of the piano 
naturally led him to write many poetical and expressive works for 
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his instrument; they were full of brilliant effects, and displayed his 
extraordinary technique. 

As regards orchestral forms, he came at an early age under the 
influence of Hector Berlioz, some eight years Liszt’s junior, whom 
he met in Paris, in 1832. Berlioz had then returned from Rome, and 
was composing his highly original symphonic works, conceived on 
a big scale and treated with a richness of orchestral colour hitherto 
unknown. In his Mémoires, Berlioz describes how he taught himself 
orchestration, by following operas with the score, so as to become 
“6 miliar with the use of the orchestra, and know its expression and 
timbre, as well as the range and mechanism of most of the instruments. 
_.. The study of the methods of the three modern masters, Beethoven, 
Weber, and Spontini . . . and conversations with virtuosi . . . did the 
rest for me.” A characteristic feature of his symphonic works is the 
melodic phrase which recurs at intervals; the central idea of the 
composition—Berlioz’ idée fixe—which helps to give some unity to 
music that no longer follows the classical plan. 

Berlioz’ style had a definite influence on Liszt. Liszt’s symphonic 
works, written in one movement, have also as a connecting link a 
theme which recurs throughout, in different guises, and with a varying 
emotional significance; which gives a certain degree of formal unity. 
Liszt wrote twelve Symphonic Poems, of which the Third, Les 
Préludes (inspired by a passage in Lamartine’s Meditations Poétiques), 
is still often played. In his harmonies, too, Liszt made experiments in 
the use of dissonances, seeking to express the emotional feeling which 
was characteristic of the Romantic School. Wagner, a friend of his 
riper years, was also to have an influence on Liszt. 

But his appreciation of the great composers of the past is evident 
from the transcriptions for piano which he made of many of Bach’s 
organ works, Beethoven’s nine Symphonies, and a number of 
Schubert’s songs. For, the new tendencies did not indicate indifference 
or hostility to the Classical School, but rather the natural desire of the 
younger generation to express their own ideals. As Beethoven himself 
had said to his friend the violinist, Holz: ‘‘Art demands that we shall 
not stand still.” The objective attitude of the Classicists had been 
replaced by the subjective mentality of the young Romantic School; 
out of the formal Symphony had grown the Symphonic Poem with 
its poetical or descriptive background. 

Some of Wagner’s earliest recollections must have been connected 
with life in Dresden, at the house of his stepfather, the actor, Ludwig 
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~ Geyer, where he used to see Weber, then the Director of the Dresden 
Opera, for whom he always felt a kind of hero-worship. This feeling 
was no doubt intensified when he heard Der Freischiitz as a boy. The 
dramatic emotion of this music probably impressed itself on the mind 
of young Richard, who was already writing tragedies in his early teens; 
and Weber’s influence was to bear fruit later. Wagner’s own instincts 
and his family connections drew him inevitably into the sphere of the 
theatre. Engagements as choir-master or conductor in small German 
towns brought him little success; so he conceived the ambitious idea 
of seeking his fortunes in Paris. He was again disappointed, but gained 
valuable experience, and met famous musicians like Berlioz, Liszt and 
Chopin. 

Meanwhile, he had finished his two first important operas, Rienzi 
and The Flying Dutchman, for which, as was his custom, he wrote his 
own librettos. They were produced at Dresden, and won him the post 
of Music Director to the Court Opera there, in 1843. Next, seeking 
inspiration in old German legends, he began to write Tannhauser 
and Lohengrin; found in the activities of the Meistersinger of Nurem- 
berg the material for one of his finest music dramas, and planned out 
his great cycle, Der Ring des Nibelungen, based on ancient German and 
Scandinavian Sagas. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, of which he gave 
a memorable performance during his stay in Dresden, suggested a new 
symphonic style to Wagner. Its originality, dramatic tenseness, and 
freedom from conventional restraint gave him the idea of utilizing 
symphonic material as the basis of his music drama, the name which 
he himself gave to his later works, which were no longer operas in the 
original sense of the word. His activities in Dresden were cut short by 
the part he played in the Revolution of 1848, and he was obliged to 
leave Germany. He took refuge in Zurich, where he wrote a series of 
pamphlets expressing his ideas on various artistic subjects, continued 
writing the libretto of The Ring, and developed his new dramatic 
theories, which led him still further from the conventional opera. 

His first work in the new style was Tristan und Isolde, the subject 
of which he took from the well-known Celtic Saga. In this, and in 
Wagner’s later works, the orchestra has the preponderating role. Its 
continuous melodic flow is made to express the action of the drama, 
and the personalities and emotions of the characters; the singers no 
longer have separate arias or melodies; their song is merged in the 
orchestral fabric. Wagner produced the effects he aimed at by means 
of one of his most important innovations: the use of the Leitmotiv: 
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short themes, or melodic phrases, which appear at appropriate mo- 
ments, interwoven in the rich orchestral texture, and suggest the more 
telling emotions and incidents of the drama. They are a development, 
on a much more significant scale, of the themes with which Berlioz 
and Liszt linked together the material of their Symphonic Poems. 
For, Wagner’s dramas were also a development of the Symphonic 
form. 

The encouragement he received from King Ludwig II of Bavaria; 
the successful performances at Munich of Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, 
in 1868, and of Das Rheingold, the following year; and the subsequent 
building, by subscription, of the Bayreuth Theatre, enabled him to 
realize his most ambitious project: the production, in ideal surround- 
ings, of Der Ring des Nibelungen: a cycle of music dramas, conceived on 
a scale such as no other composer had ever attempted. 


In Richard Strauss, who was first antagonistic to Wagner’s 
methods, and later followed his example to the extent of utilizing the 
Leitmotiv, Debussy sees another descendant of Weber, the Father of 
the Romantic School, to which, he says: ‘“‘we owe our Berlioz... 
Wagner, the great maker of symbols; and, nearer to us, Richard 
Strauss. . .. Weber may be proud of such descendants.” But Strauss’s 
most important works belong to the present century. 

All the Romantic composers, however, were not willing to 
abandon the old traditions. Johannes Brahms, who wrote so many 
notable Symphonies and Concertos, and such a variety of Chamber 
Music, clung, in spite of his romantic ideals, more strongly to the past. 
He was, in fact, set up as an opponent to Wagner. From his long study 
of classical music, he had become so permeated with the spirit of the 
earlier school that, although his romantic feeling is evident in the 
expressive quality of his music, “‘absolute” music is his realm; and, of 
all the composers of his day, he dealt most successfully with the 
Symphonic and Chamber Music forms. 

Brahms was twenty years old when, during a concert tour, as 
pianist, he met the famous violinist, Joachim, who introduced him 
to Schumann, then living at Diisseldorf. “A visit from Brahms, a 
genius!”” wrote Schumann, enthusiastically. And in a letter to Joachim, 
he alludes to Brahms as “‘the young eagle, who has flown so suddenly 
from the hills to Diisseldorf”. Like Schubert and Schumann, Brahms 
wrote a great many beautiful Lieder. He also published several volumes 
of arrangements of Folk songs, a type of music which had interested 
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. him since his early youth. These Folk songs, which linked up modern 
German music with its oldest traditions, and inspired many of the 
melodies of the Lieder-writers, also influenced much of Brahms’ other 
music. 

Three of his early compositions for piano solo are Sonatas; but most 
of his later piano works are written in smaller, freer forms: Inter- 
mezzos, Rhapsodies, Capriccios. Chamber Music attracted him greatly, 
and he showed unusual skill in his treatment of the various instruments 
he used. Outstanding examples are the beautiful String Quartet in 
B flat (Op. 67); the String Quintet (Op. 111), in which the viola plays 
a prominent part; and those later works, written for the clarinettist, 
Richard Miihlfeld, whose instrument he introduces with very fine 
effect in the Trio (Op. 114), the Quintet (Op. 115), and the two 
Sonatas for Clarinet and Piano (Op. 120). The piano was incorporated 
in much of his Chamber Music: in his Quartets, Trios, and the beautiful 
Sonatas for Violin and Piano, and for "Cello and Piano; though his 
interest in the piano part sometimes causes him to let it overshadow 
the strings. 

After the production of Ein Deutsches Requiem, which gave him 
a prominent position in the musical world, Brahms settled in Vienna, 
where he was hailed as the successor of Beethoven. Schumann had 
hoped that he would write some big symphonic works. But it was not 
until 1876 (twenty years after Schumann’s death), when Brahms was 
forty-three years old, that his first Symphony, at which he had worked 
for ten years, was produced in Vienna. His four Symphonies greatly 
enhanced his reputation. They show his undoubted mastery of classical 
form; but they aroused the violent criticism of Wagner’s followers, 
who regarded Brahms as a retrograde, one who deliberately set back 
the clock. Yet, they were the greatest works of their kind since the 
days of Beethoven: they have both emotional depth and a fine archi- 
tectural structure. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, in Germany, the two currents 
of Classicism and Romanticism ran side by side, or became amal- 
gamated in varying proportions. Differences of outlook in the various 
groups of composers naturally led to the usual antagonisms. Notable 
works were, however, produced, during the last quarter of the 
century, by musicians belonging to different schools. The Symphony 
became once more the most important form. Anton Bruckner, who 
wrote nine, which combine the idiom of Wagner with Beethoven’s 
structural form, was regarded as the champion of the Wagnerian style, 
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as opposed to that of Brahms. Later on, Gustav Mahler, in his ten 
Symphonies, showed himself the disciple of Bruckner and Wagner; 
but, like them, he came under the strong influence of Beethoven’s last 
period. Another composer of similar tendencies was Hugo Wolf, 
whose genius found its happiest expression in numerous lovely songs 
of such artistry that he takes his place beside the great Lieder-writers, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 


The influence of the German Classical composers naturally affected 
music in the other European countries, where their works became 
widely known during the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
general tendency was first to adopt and imitate the style of the classical 
school; then, gradually, with the spread of the Romantic spirit, the 
national idiom claimed the right of expression, especially in countries 
with a rich Folk music or an early development of art music. But, the 
new national schools, which introduced so many idiomatic and 
structural innovations, did not lessen the appreciation of international 
audiences for the German Classical composers. So widespread is their 
influence, even today, so powerful their appeal, that in any town of 
musical importance, in any part of the world, entire programmes are 
still devoted to the works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Brahms—who has been given a place beside them. 

Haydn was right when he said to Mozart: ““My language is under- 
stood all the world over.” And Debussy, in an apt phrase, speaks of 
“‘the universal voice heard by Bach and Beethoven’. It is this ‘‘universal’” 
characteristic of their “language”, expressed with such an intimate 
understanding of human and artistic values, that has made their music 
immortal. 
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